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COMMERCIAL BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 


URING the past few years many 
circumstances have conspired 
to call attention to the subject of 
bribery and corrupt practices, chiefly 
in connection with public affairs. 
Several flagrant cases of bribery at 
parliamentary elections have roused 
the House of Commons to renewed 
and more vigorous action for the 
suppression of this evil. And the 
whole country has been startled 
with the astounding disclosures as 
to the corrupt practices which have 
been found to prevail at municipal 
elections. Public attention has also 
been turned to the improper means 
employed to secure Government 
contracts in consequence of the 
trial and conviction of two Ad- 
miralty employés, and the revela- 
tions since made by them and 
others. And we may venture to 
afirm that the collapse of the 
French military system in the late 
war was largely due to the corrup- 
tion which had permeated the whole 
administration of government under 
the Empire. 

It is hoped that the following 
remarks on the brxbery and corrupt 
practices which are to be met with 
in the wide area of English trade 
may not be thought ill-timed. They 
consist in substance of a series of 
notes jotted down from time to 
time in the intervals of business, 
and relate chiefly to what has come 
under the writer’s observation. 
Hence the greater portion of them 
will be found to refer to one branch 
of business only, though rather an 
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extensive one. With some modifi- 
cations, however, they will apply 
to many other branches. The writer 
can vouch for the accuracy of his 
facts, and the reflections and reason- 
ings upon them are the result of 
some years’ thought. But he is 
chiefly anxious to gain for the sub- 
ject the serious attention of those 
competent to discuss it more tho- 
roughly, and of employers of labour, 
to whom it especially belongs to 
introduce measures of reform. 

The extensive prevalence of bri- 
bery and corrupt practices in trade 
will be acknowledged by all busi- 
ness men of experience. Many also 
who are not practically acquainted 
with business will have learned 
something of the matter in various 
ways; and particularly from a 
correspondence which appeared in 
the Times some years ago respecting 
the gratuities or commissions given 
by London tradesmen to domestic 
servants. It was there shown that 
many butchers and wine merchants, 
for instance, were in the habit of 

iving money to the cooks or 
butlers of their customers. In re- 
turn the cooks and butlers were 
expected to ‘say a good word’ for 
the meat and wine supplied by 
these tradesmen, to avoid finding 
fault, and sometimes probably to 
assist the tradesman in passing off 
inferior meat or wine on their 
masters. Everyone can understand 
this homely example. 

Even the most uncommercial 
mind will perceive that this secret 
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and underhand connection between 
the tradesmen and servants must 
tend to demoralise both. There 
may be no great harm in a Christ- 
mas-box, or the like, though even 
this is undesirable: but there are 
numerous instances in which the 
servants receive. not simply an 
occasional present, but a percentage 
or commission on everything which 
the tradesman supplies to their 
masters. In such cases there must 
often exist on the part of the trades- 
man a fixed intention of overcharg- 
ing the master; and in the servants 
an acquiescence in this, and a de- 
termination to use all their efforts, 
by fair means or foul, to ‘ throw 
out’ any tradesman who will not 
subsidise them. Here we have a 
kind of epitome of the various 
shades and degrees of bribery, com- 
mencing with a simple gift, which 
may be harmless or reprehensible 
according to the motives and cir- 
cumstances of each case; aud ending 
in a systematic offer of money bribes 
en the one side, or extortion of 
black-mail on the other. 

All this, we may restassured, is but 
an image on a small scale of what is 
going on under ten thousand differ- 
ent forms amid the complex and in- 
tricate transactions of trade. Thus, 
for example, it is notorious that a 
vast number of presents are made, 
particularly at Christmas, with a 
view of obtaining new business or 
of cementing friendly relations with 
old customers. A. B., by a timely 
present to a railway director, is 
understood to have secured an order 
for cloth for carriage linings. O. 
D. has done a good business with 
a certain firm since he liberally 
treated the manager of the works 
and his family to a trip to the sea- 
side. E. F. has carried the system 
to such perfection that, in the case 
of a large factory which he supplies 
with raw materials, he has a suit- 
able gift forthcoming at Christmas 
for the proprietor of the factory, 
one for each foreman, and also 
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something for the clerks, not omit- 
ting a trifle for the office-boy. One 
is not disposed to say much against 
these Christmas presents if kept 
within reasonable bounds. Doubt- 
less, innumerable boxes of cigars, 
hampers of wine, braces of birds, 
change hands in this way without 
much harm. The theorist sitting 
in his study may condemn them, 
but the man who has moved about 
in the world, and knows what hu- 
man nature is, will, I think, be 
disposed to let them pass. At any 
rate, so long as the amount is kept 
within moderate limits no general 
rule can be laid down on the subject. 

But, beyond this multitude of 
presents, it is well known that large 
sums of money are often given as 
bribes to procure business. Thus 
considerable sums are paid to cer- 
tain ‘buyers’ in wholesale ware- 
houses, by manufacturers or their 
agents, in order to induce these 
buyers to purchase their produc- 
tions. One such buyer, whose salary 
is 400l. a year, is generally under- 
stood to receive about 500/. more 
from the manufacturers of various 
goods which he has to purchase. 
A manufacturer is always desirous 
of clearing off his produce, and 
keeping his factory in full work; 
and the agents who offer goods on 
commission are, if possible, still 
more eager to sell. The bribe to 
the ‘ buyer’ comes to be looked on 
as one of the incidental expenses of 
trade. No wonder if these buyers, 
some of whom purchase perhaps 
5,0001. or 10,0001. worth of goods 
per month, receive a large amount 
of money in bribes. But, while 
saying this, it is by no means in- 
tended to assert that all such buyers, 
or even a majority of them, would 
condescend to so dishonest a course. 

It would be easy to pass in review 
many branches of trade in which 
corrupt practices prevail to a greater 
or less extent; but, in place of this, 
the writer will rather endeavour to 
describe somewhat minutely those 
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forms of the evil which have come 
under his personal notice. He al- 
ludes to the presents and money 
bribes or commissions given to the 
managers and foremen in large 
factories, by dealers who supply 
various articles used in the different 
processes of manufacture. 

In many of these factories a large 
quantity of articles of different 
kinds must be bought, each process 
of manufacture requiring its own 
peculiar materials to work with ; 
and it is obvious that the foremen 
will naturally have considerable in- 
fluence in the selection and pur- 
chase of these goods. Sometimes, 
indeed, the head foreman or manager 
actually buys the articles required, 
or a portion of them. And even 
when the master himself makes all 
purchases, he is still very much 
guided by the advice of the fore- 
men. As a matter of fact, the 
foreman is usually a better judge of 
the materials with which he works, 
and whose operation he has con- 
stantly before him, than the master 
possibly can be. In a large factory, 
too, each foreman is made respon- 
sible for the department of which 
he is the head ; the master looks to 
him to produce ‘good work,’ or 
to see that his particular process 
is efficiently conducted. This ren- 
ders it highly desirable to pur- 
chase only such articles as the 
foreman approves of for use in his 
department. Otherwise, if the work 
should go wrong, he will be only 
too ready to lay the fault on his 
materials. In like manner the 
head foreman or manager is under- 
stood to be in a general way respon- 
sible for the satisfactory progress of 
the whole factory; and it follows 
from this that the master must 
defer very much to his opinion in 
all purchases. It would be highly 
inexpedient to purchase any article 
of whose quality the manager had 
expressly disapproved. 

All this is thoroughly understood 
by many at least of the dealers 
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who come to sell the different 
articles required at the factories. It 
may be the master who actually 
buys the goods from them; but 
they know that if the foremen are 
not satisfied with these goods, the 
master, as a rule, cannot, or at 
least will not, continue to buy them. 
No wonder, then, if these dealers 
feel that their work is only half 
done until they have conciliated the 
support of the manager and the 
foremen. In many cases, were & 
dealer to ignore the foremen, and ad— 
dress himself only to the master, this 
in itself would predispose the fore-- 
men against him, especially if othez 
dealers were paying court to the 
foremen, and soliciting their coun- 
tenance. ‘l'o do a successful busi- 
ness, then, the manager and fore- 
men must be made friends of. Itis, 
in fact, the story of the cooks and 
butlers over again, but on a larger 
scale. Some dealers will go na 
further than a civil recognition of 
the foremen when they meet, 
perhaps adding a few sovereigns 
at Christmas. This may, perhaps, 
be done without much _ harm. 
But this would not content all 
foremen, and many dealers are 
ready to cultivate a closer and more 
frequent intercourse with them; . 
the worst feature of which is, that 
it must be more or less underhand. 
and clandestine. We do not profess ~ 
to fathom all the depths of these 
connections between the foremen 
and dealers; no doubt they are of 
all imaginable shades of quality, 
and some bad beyond conception. 
But it is certainly not an uncom. - 
mon thing for the foreman to receive 
from the dealer a money percentags- 
or commission on all the goods sup~ 
plied by him, besides occasional 
presents in return for valuable in- 
formation as to what goods are 
likely to be wanted at the factory, 
or as to the prices quoted by oppos- 
ing dealers. 

The following examples of what 
has actually occurred in our own 
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experience will suffice to illustrate 
this. A number of casks of a cer- 
tain article were sent to us for sale. 
We received an order for a cask 
from a large manufactory in the 
country, and it was sent to them. 
But although the quality was good, 
and the price low, we did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining further orders. 
Happening to know the manager of 
the works, we mentioned the matter 
to him, and he candidly told us that 
one of the foremen had condemned 
eur goods simply because we had 
not offered him the usual commis- 
sion. It was, he said, the invariable 
practice of the dealers in this article 
to pay so much a cask to the fore- 
man who used it; and unless we 
were prepared to do this, we should 
never sell our consignment. We 
afterwards learned the same thing 
from other parties, and in conse- 
quence we were obliged to decline 
the sale of the article. In this case 
it will be seen that we were abso- 
lutely shut out from doing business 
in a certain class of goods, unless 
we consented to pay the foreman so 
much on every cask. Few persons 
will be found to maintain that this 
state of things is satisfactory. It 
may be allow ed that when such 
payments have become a custom of 
the trade, they are often given and 
received simply as ‘ perquisites,’ 
losing to a great extent their 
original character of bribes: and, 
probably, in certain cases, the fore- 
man is so much underpaid, consider- 
ing his responsibility and his skill, 
that these perquisites hardly do 
more than supplement his salary to 
something like a proper amount. 
Still, the underhand character of the 
whole affair is sufficient to condemn 
it. Let the foreman be paid as he 
ought to be, but let his master pay 
him, instead of winking at his levy- 
ing this clandestine black-mail. 
Another instance occurred in our 
transactions with a firm of the first 
rank, well known both in this 
country and in America. Wecom- 
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menced business with them, and 
were supplying them with an article 
of which they purchased a large 
quantity. Not many weeks elapsed 
before the foreman in whose de- 
partment this article was used pre- 
sented himself at our office, and 
intimated that he should expect to 
receive &@ commission on what we 
were selling to the firm. He ap- 
peared much disappointed at our 
refusal to give it. We have since 
lost this business; we cannot, of 
course, say positively through the 
opposition of this man; but it is 
more than probable. After our 
refusal to subsidise him, he would 
always be ready to give the prefer- 
ence to goods sent by any dealer 
who was prepared to come to terms 
with him. If he happened to find 
the smallest defect in our goods he 
would report it to his master, and 
make the most of it; whereas, had 
we consented to pay him, he would 
have passed it over, or would have 
complained to us without informing 
his master. In this case it was, no 
doubt, in our power at once to 
have exposed the foreman and very 
likely procured his dismissal by 
mentioning the circumstance to his 
master. Still it is not certain that 
we should have got much thanks. 
Moreover, such a course, even if it 
had secured to us the custom of this 
firm, might have set half the foremen 
in the trade against us. As to the 
man himself, we were well aware 
that he was no worse than scores of 
others of his class. The foregoing 
is by no means a solitary case in 
our experience. On several occa- 
sions foremen have come to us 
and have intimated, more or less 
openly, that they expected to re- 
ceive a commission on the goods we 
sold to their masters, and within a 
short time afterwards they have 
made serious complaints of the 
quality of our goods, simply, we 
are convinced, in consequence of 
our refusal to pay them the com- 
mission. 
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For a third. example may be 
named the case of a foreman who 
coolly proposed to a friend of ours 
that he should mix an inferior and 
much cheaper article with the 
goods which he was sending to that 
factory. The man offered to ‘ make 
it all right,’ which he could indeed 
have done by using a larger quantity 
of the adulterated article in order to 
produce a certain result; of course, 
at a serious loss to his master. 
Doubtless he would have expected 
our friend to pay him a good per- 
centage on all this inferior stuff. 
Here it is evident that after reply- 
ing to this foreman as he deserved 
our friend’s prospects of a satisfac- 
tory business in that quarter were 
not very promising. If the fore- 
man could meet with another dealer 
willing to enter into his scheme of 
adulteration, he would at once do 
his best to introduce this man’s 
goods, and would not be very 
scrupulous about the means. It 
would be nothing extraordinary if 
he purposely spoiled rol, or 2ol. 
worth of the goods produced in the 
factory, in order to throw the 
blame on the materials supplied by 
our friend and cause him to lose the 
business. 

It will be observed that both in 
this instance, and in the two former 
cases which I have narrated, the 
suggestion or demand of a commis- 
sion came from the foreman; but 
there is no doubt that these money 
percentages are constantly being 
offered to the foremen by many 
dealers. It is certain that thou- 
sands of tons of goods are sold 
every week on which the foremen 
receive a commission of so much 
per ton or so much per cask. The 
writer has watched dealers com- 
mence business and attain a good 
position, whose success, he felt sure, 
has {been in great measure due to 
lavish but judicious payments to the 
foremen. He has seen them ‘cut 
out’ older firms in the same trade, 
although they did not offer cheaper 
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or better articles; and, while good 
business men, were prohably in- 
ferior in this respect.to the older 
firms. 

Very recently a, manufacturer in 
the north told us that they had had 
a good deal of trouble . with, their 
engineer about coal. He was a 
very decent fellow, an elder or 
deacon at his chapel, but they 
could not get him to use any coal 
but that supplied by one firm; and 
this firm, they had ascertained, were 
in the habit of giving the foreman 
some commission on the coal. At 
different times they had ordered 
coal from other collieries, but always 
to no purpose, as the engineer in- 
variably reported that he ‘could 
not get up steam,’ and the work of 
the factory was delayed, so that 
sooner than come to a quarrel with 
him they had always gone back to 
the old coal. Coal is an article 
that appears to one who has no 
personal experience in the sale of it 
to be so simple a thing as not to 
admit of much bribery, yet there was 
another case in which a partner in 
a factory had also a share in a 
colliery, and he was naturally de- 
sirous that the factory should use 
coal from his colliery; he found, 
however, that the matter was not 
so simple as he had expected; the 
engineers, &c., at hiw factory had 
strong objections to his coal, and 
reported unfavourably of it; and 
the solution was only reached by 
his agreeing that his agent at the 
colliery should pay the engineers at 
his factory the ‘coal-money’ they 
had received from other colliery 
proprietors. He now thus pays his 
own men for using his own coal. 

Such a state of things. as the 
foregoing examples shadow forth 
cannot be contemplated by any 
thoughtful man without feelings of 
pain and apprehension. It would, 
of course, be an error to suppose 
that all foremen are corrupt any 
more than all electors. Some are 
absolutely honest, and never receive 
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a present of any kind. One espe- 
cially I recollect, who saved his 
master hundreds if not thousands 
of pounds, simply by being quite 
honest. Many foremen, again, are 
well contented with a moderate 
present at Christmas. Some few, 
even though they receive a money 
percentage from the dealers on all 
goods supplied to the factory, are 
still tolerably honest, and true to 
their employer’s interests. These 
men take the commission as a part 
of the social system in which they 
were born and brought up. Both 
reason and experience teach us, 
however, that as a rule foremen 
who receive such commissions be- 
come more or less dishonest; and, 
as we have shown, numerous in- 
stances of flagrant bribery are to 
be met with. This unsound mode 
of trading brings with it many 
attendant evils. If we reflect that 
there are probably hundreds of 
dealers, and many thousands of 
foremen, between whom this under- 
hand communication exists, we shall 
feel that it must have no incon- 
siderable effect on the national mo- 
rality. 

What proficients at bribery in 
municipal or parliamentary elec- 
tions will those be who have been 
trained in such a school ! 

Moreover, where these practices 
exist, the dishonest and unscru- 
pulous trader has a decided advan- 
tage over his more conscientious 
rival. Hence the best men are 
often driven from the trade in dis- 
gust; and their withdrawal is a 
loss to the community of honest 
service, and leaves the noxious 
customs to flourish unchecked. 

Doubtless there are dealers who 
have nothing whatever to do with 
the foremen, and who maintain 
their position against all odds in a 
manner perfectly fair and honour- 
able. Those, however, must, I think, 
be held to be a minority in point of 
number, and usually owe their suc- 
cess to some peculiar advantages. 





As a rule, bribery will carry the 
day against straightforward dealing. 
And as regards certain articles of 
trade, we have already shown that 
it is extremely difficult, and some- 
times absolutely impossible, to do 
any business of importance without 
paying the usual commission to the 
foremen. 

One of the attendant evils al- 
luded to is, that many firms pay 
far too high a price for some of the 
materials they consume, and thus, 
in fact, lose large sums of money. 
One firm, to our knowledge, has 
lost in this way hundreds if not 
thousands of pounds in the pur- 
chase of one article alone, which 
they employ extensively in their 
manufacture. They have paid much 
higher prices for it than other firms 
in their branch of trade, the reason 
being that they have always pur- 
chased from one dealer, who is 
intimately connected with their 
foreman, while the other firms have 
had foremen honest enough to 
choose the best and cheapest article, 
by whomsoever supplied. This 
kind of monopoly being established, 
the firm are prevented from avail- 
ing themselves of an improved or 
a cheaper article, should such be 
offered to them; and a serious 
hindrance is raised to the intro- 
duction of the various small im- 
provements anc economies by which 
every manufacture ought to be 
constantly progressing. 

And now the practical question 
arises, What can bedone? Doubt- 
less employers could do much to 
check the evil among their own 
workpeople by a resolute endeavour 
to stamp it out. They might refuse 
to do business with any dealer 
against whom a case of bribery has 
been proved. If this one rule were 
steadily adhered to, as it ought to 
be, a great effect would be pro- 
duced. They may keep on the 


watch to discover any underhand 
communications between their fore- 
men and the dealers, and may 
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punish with instant dismissal any 
workman whom they detect. Still 
it would be folly to expect too much 
from these precautions. For a large 
proportion of the bribery which ex- 
ists could never be discovered with- 
out employing the services of a paid 
detective, an expedient few would 
choose to resort to. And even in 
case of the detection and discharge 
of a foreman, his successor would 
often be no better, though he might 
be more cautious. It is well to set 
our faces sternly against bribery, 
and do all we can directly to dis- 
courage it. But it is also very 
desirable to endeavour to go down 
deep to the roots of the evil, and 
discover, if possible, those influ- 
ences which promote its growth 
among us. We propose, therefore, 


to pass in review some of the peculiar 
circumstances which seem at pre- 
sent to operate in favour of dis- 
honest and corrupt practices among 
foremen and dealers, and the removal 
of which would seem to promise a 


basis for solid improvement. 

And first, as regards the dealers, 
it is only fair to mention that they 
are often strongly impelled to cul- 
tivate the good will of the foremen, 
in order to protect their business 
against the excessive competition 
which exists, and whichis too much 
encouraged by the masters of some 
factories. Such masters will pass by 
a dealer with whom they have done 
business for years on account of a 
trifling advantage in price offered 
by another dealer, who very likely 
names the reduced price simply in 
order to open new business, and 
not because he is in a position to 
sell the article cheaper. The really 
wise buyer will avoid this error, 
and will always treat with consi- 
deration a dealer who has served 
him well in time past. He will 
not pass by a man who has sup- 
plied a good article at a fair price 
with regularity over a number of 
years, unless his opponent is able 
to show a substantial and a per- 
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manent advantage. Many dealers, 
again, would argue that they would 
labour under great disadvantages 
if they did not communicate di- 
rectly with the foreman who super- 
intends the consumption of the 
goods which they supply. The 
foreman can, from his knowledge 
of what is required, and from his 
opportunities of watching the re- 
sults which any article yields, give 
information of the greatest value 
to the dealer. Such information 
will assist the dealer to adapt his 
goods more and more perfectly to 
the wants of the factory, which 
is a very desirable thing, and 
greatly conducive to the progress 
of manufactures and trade. In 
most instances such information 
could hardly be obtained from the 
master, both because he has not the 
exact and minute knowledge of the 
foreman, and because his reserve 
and suspicion would prevent his 
communicating such details. If the 
master were so well trained that 
he could take off his coat and do the 
work of any oneof his foremen better 
than the foreman himself, it would 
go far to obviate this difficulty 
and many others also, As things 
are at present, it cannot be denied 
that there is some basis of truth 
in this argument of the dealers, 
And here it is not out of place 
to advert to the relations existing 
between masters and workpeople. 
The more we consider the matter, 
the more we are disposed to re- 
gard these relations as radically 
unsound, and as tending to render 
the foremen open to the approaches 
of anyone who will bribe them. 
For how slight is the bond of 
union between the foreman and his 
employer. The normal idea of 
the master’s relation to his work- 
men is, that he is paying them the 
lowest wages which he can find men 
willing to accept; and that they, 
on the other hand, are continually 
struggling to extract a little more 
out of him on every favourable 
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opportunity. This is the leading 
feature in the relationship between 
employer and employed. They stand 
apart as it were at arm’s length, as 
buyers and sellers of labour, re- 
garding each other with a kind of 
hostile feeling. When a foreman 
has been born into such an atmo- 
sphere of thought, and has had 
these notions working in his mind 
all his life, how can we expect in 
him that feeling of identity of in- 
terest with his master which be- 
comes his position? We do indeed 
meet with a few exceptional cases 
in which the workpeople are much 
attached to their employer, and 
manifest some devotion to his in- 
terests ; but such results are usually 
due to the special talents or virtues 
of the master. It is clear, I think, 
that the general tendency of the 
relations between the two classes is 
rather to prevent their coalescing 
heartily and feeling a thorough 
community of interest. Hence the 
foremen consider themselves at li- 
berty to advance their own interest 
even by betraying that of their 
master, or at least by not fully and 
unreservedly devoting themselves to 
it; feeling as they do that their 
interest and his are far from being 
identical. When a dealer offers them 
a fivepound note, how can we expect 
them to refuse it? Their acceptance 
of the 5/. involves, possibly, a loss of 
50l. to their master, but the result 
is generally more or less indistinct 
and vague ; and must they not look 
after nwmber one first, as their mas- 
ter himself does ? 

The antagonism and want of con- 
cert between employers and foremen 
is too often increased by the inade- 
quate salaries of the latter. We have 
shown how much depends on these 
men in the successful working of a 
factory, each foreman being made 
responsible for his particular de- 
partment. They are usually men 
above the average in point of mental 
capacity. And yet, while they see 
the master drawing his thousands a 
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year from the business, they may 
be receiving, perhaps, 1501. or 2001. 
Doubtless their necessary expenses 
are small. Granted also that they 
have no capital embarked in the 
business (except their intellect and 
skill capital), and no risk of loss. 
Still, their efforts are all important 
in the business, and they may fairly 
claim to be liberally dealt with, 

The foremen and workpeople. at 
present usually resemble an army 
of mercenaries, where officers and 
men have no particular attachment 
to the cause for which they are 
fighting, but may at any moment 
pass over to the enemy, if he should 
offer them higher pay. 

When one reflects on the spec- 
tacle presented by some large firms 
with numerous workpeople and fore- 
men, the whole structure seems 
resting to a large extent on a false 
basis. The masters do not for a 
moment realise in their own minds 
the value and power of their fore- 
men. Influenced by the erroneous 
ideas of past times, they concede 
to them neither the pay nor the 
position which their worth and in- 
fluence demand. That pay and con- 
sideration which are denied to the 
foreman by his master, he obtains 
to the fall in an underhand and 
unhealthy manner from the un- 
scrupulous dealer. 

Where employers happen to be 
incompetent or neglectful of their 
duties, this circumstance tends 
greatly to induce corrupt practices 
among their workpeople. The mas- 
ters may be unable to appreciate 
the value of their foremen, but they 
are entirely dependent on them for 
conducting the business; and of 
this the foremen are well aware. In 
such cases the underhand system 
may be seen in full bloom. The 
dealer does indeed pay due atten- 
tion to the master in public, but be 
knows perfectly well where the 
real masters are to be found; and 
he devotes himself to securing their 
good will as earnestly as ever di- 
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plomatist strove to gain over the 
moving spirits at a foreign Court. 

Another circumstance which some- 
times leads a foreman to accept 
bribes, or to attempt to extort 
money, is the knowledge that his 
own master habitually bribes others. 
If a man knows that his master 
gives 5/. or 1ol. to anyone in order 
to obtain business, he is not likely 
to refuse the same when it is offered 
to him. 

It appears evident that the heads 
of factories have it in their power 
to effect a good deal, if they will 
but give the matter the attention 
which it deserves. With regard to 
many of the points we have referred 
to, the line of duty is not difficult 
to trace. It is clearly the duty of 
employers to teach their work- 
people a lesson by their own lives ; 
and to present to them a pattern of 
rectitude and high feeling, instead 


10. They 


of an example of intrigue. 


should also give their personal at- 
tention to certain matters of pri- 


mary importance ; for instance, the 
purchasing of goods for a factory 
ought never to be committed en- 
tirely to an inferior, but should 
always be retained in the hands of 
a principal, or very closely over- 
looked by him. Masters should pro- 
vide, too, that their successors in 
the management of the business be 
intelligent and suitably trained for 
so responsible a post. Unless the 
master understands his business, he 
is always at the mercy of a dis- 
horfest foreman. If anyone con- 
siders the colossal proportions of 
many of our manufacturing firms— 
the number of men employed, the 
extent of their transactions, he will 
be disposed to say that sufficient 
pains have not hitherto been taken 
in training men to take the lead in 
such firms. 

Again, every lover of his country 
should assist in sweeping away that 
ignorance which is so fruitful of 
evil, and bringing within reach of 
all a good elementary education 
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and opportunities for improvement 
in after life. This, indeed, lies at 
the root of all our hopes for the 
future. By such means we may 
justly expect to bring master and 
workpeople closer together, not by 
lowering the master’s 8 position, but 
by raising the foremen and work- 
men nearer to his level in the best 
of all senses. 

Farther, employers must not 
hesitate to give ample remunera- 
tion to their “foremen, who have so 
much responsibility on their shoul. 
ders and so much real power in 
their hands. They may thus rea- 
sonably expect to attach the foremen 
more closely to themselves, and 
render them less accessible to cor- 
rupt influences. The men will no 
longer be able to excuse themselves 
for receiving bribes by the plea that 
they are beyond all doubt underpaid 
by the master. As has been often 
pointed out, an improved education 
will prepare both foremen and 
workpeople to receive advanced 
wages without injury. 

Lastly, our efforts must be di- 
rected to improve the relations 
between employer and employed. 
We must, if possible, extirpate the 
feeling of antagonism existing be- 
tween them, which tends to throw 
the foremen into the hands of the 
dealers; and we must endeavour to 
awaken feelings of union, under 
whose influence they shall work 
together with energy for one com- 
mon aim—the success of the firm. 
Various methods will present them- 
selves to an employer who studies 
the subject, by which he may do 
something to secure a more loyal 
support from his workpeople. But 
among all the means which he may 

call to his aid for this purpose, 
there is one which seems especially 
calculated to draw master and work- 
men into closer union, and to cause 
the latter to feel that their interest 
is no longer separate and distinct 
from that of their master, but iden- 
tical with it. I refer to the system 
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of co-operation, as it is termed, the 
essence of which is so to arrange 
the remuneration of the workpeople 
that a certain substantial part of 
it shall depend directly on the 
profits of the firm. A judicious 
introduction of this principle pro- 
mises to do much towards render- 
ing foremen and workpeople less 
open to bribery, by improving their 
position, by elevating their feelings, 
and by making them conscious that 
their interest is bound up with that 
of their employer. Once give the 
workpeople a certain remuneration 
out of profits as well as a wages 
payment, and you immediately 
introduce a new set of ideas into 
their minds. They are no longer 
mere sellers of labour to their 
master, but become partners in 
his business ; and as partners they 
will begin to feel a community 
of interest with him. The success 
of the firm is their success: the 
profits of the firm are in part their 
own: their interest and their sym- 
pathies are enlisted on the side of 
honesty. The men also become a 
check on one another, and thus 
furnish a further protection against 
any one among them who would 
attempt to betray the interests of 
the firm. These good results of the 
co-operative system are so obvious, 
that many employers are already in 
the habit of giving their foremer 
a certain percentage on profits in 
addition to their salary. The uni- 
versal adoption of this practice 
appears very desirable; and in order 
to gain the full benefit of it, a con- 
siderable portion (say one-half) of 
the foreman’s remuneration should 
accrue to him in this manner, as a 
percentage on or share in profits. 
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The complete application of the 
co-operative scheme to all the work- 
people in a factory is indeed a 
difficult problem, and one that must 
be cautiously worked out. But by 
applying the principle at once in 
the case of all foremen, experience 
would be gained, and the way paved 
for extending its operation to the 
whole of the workpeople. We may 
add that, in order to give the co- 
operative system a fair trial, it 
seems better for employers thus to 
introduce it into their business, 
than for the workmen to found 
new companies in order to carry it 
out. If the latter course be fol- 
lowed on a scale of any magni- 
tude, over-production will inevita- 
bly follow, with all its attendant 
disasters. 

The remedial measures we have 
adverted to with special reference 
to one branch of trade, may doubt- 
less be applied with certain varia- 
tions to other trades in which 
corrupt practices exist. We have 
discussed them at some length, 
because they offer a field for imme- 
diate action, and promise to remove 
many obstacles to improvement, 
and to render the condition of the 
workpeople more favourable to the 
growth of honest principles. But 
we are not slow to admit that they 
are one and all merely auxiliary to 
influences more directly moral in 
their nature. Our civilisation, we 
firmly believe, must decay and 
perish as did that of Greece and 
Rome, if England cannot breed 
men who will ‘ reverence their con- 
science as their king,’ and have a 
higher regard for character and 
truth than for all the riches of 
Lombard Street. 
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CLEVER FISHES. 


By Francis Francis. 


HETHER we owe many of the 

matters we are about to glance 
at to fishes or no, it is certain that 
the fishes possessed them long be- 
fore we did, and though man may 
be said to have invented them, yet 
in his savage state he must have 
taken more or less of hints from 
nature, and have adopted the 
methods which nature pointed out 
to him as the most effective in hunt- 
ing or war (which were his prin- 
cipal occupations) whenever they 
could be adapted to his needs and 
appliances. However this may be, 
it is certainly singular that we 
should find so many existing simi- 
liarities of a peculiar kind between 
the habits and attributes of men 
and fishes, For example, there is 


scarcely a sport we practice or a 
weapon of offence that we use which 
has not a parallel among fishes. 


As to weapons—daggers, spears, 
swords, are all possessed by fish in 
a very high state of natural per- 
fection, and even guns have a repre- 
sentative institution among fishes. 
A Shooting Fish would no doubt 
be looked upon almost as a lusus 
nature by the average Englishman, 
who rarely includes ichthyology 
amongst his studies—a fact which is 
very much to be lamented, for we 
have large national interests bound 
up in that science; in fact, we owe 
a great deal more to fishes than any 
other nation, not even excluding the 
Dutch, some of whose cities were 
formerly figuratively described as 
built on fish-bones, and a professorial 
chair of Ichthyology at the uni- 
versities would be by no means an 
unwise institution. It is not many 
years since that a review which was 
published in an influential paper, 
dealing, amongst other things, with 
this special point, contemptuously 
dismissed the fact of there being 


such a thing as a shooting fish as 
a traveller’s tale. The ignorance 
amongst the general public on every- 
thing relating to fish is at times 
perfectly surprising. I have seen 
small worthless bass passed off as 
grey mullet ; I have seen even nasty 
gravid pond roach hawked about as 
grey mullet; I have seen large bass 
actually sold for salmon at one of 
our fashionable watering places. 
After this, if the Londoner con- 
stantly buys coarse, dry, tasteless 
bull-trout as fine Tay salmon, it is 
not to be wondered at. The Eton 
boy hastening home for the holidays 
provides himself with a tin tube and 
a pocketful of peas. We beg the 
present Etonian’s pardon; we should 
have said he used to do so formerly, 
when there were boys at Eton, and, 
backed by some skill as a marks- 
man, therewith constituted himself 
an intolerable nuisance to every 
village and vehicle he passed on his 
road home. The Macoushee Indian 
makes a better use of his blow-tube ; 
he puffs small arrows and hardened 
balls of clay through it with unerring 
aim, doing great execution amongst 
birds and other small game. Now 
the Cheetodon (Chetodon rostratus), 
which is more or less a native of 
the eastern seas from Ceylon to 
Japan, rather perhaps resembles the 
Macoushee Indian than the Eton 
boy, though his gun, shooting tube, 
or blow-pipe, or whatever it may be 
termed, is a natural one. His nose 
is really a kind of ‘beak,’ through 


‘which he has the power of propel- 


ling a small drop of water with 
some force and considerable accu- 
racy ofaim. Near the edge of the 
water is perhaps a spray of weed, a 
twig, or a tuft of grass; on it sits a 
fly, making its toilet in the watery 
mirror below. Rostratus advances 
cautiously under the fly; then he 
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stealthily projects his tube from the 
water, takes a deadly aim, as though 
he were contesting for some pisca- 
tory Elcho shield, and pop goes the 
watery bullet. 


Poor insect, what a little day of sunny bliss 
is thine ! 


Knocked over by the treacherous 
missile, drenched, stunned, half- 
drowned, she drops from her perch 
into the waters below, to be sucked 
in by the Chetodon. But if we have 
fishes who can shoot their game, we 
have also fishes who can fish for it; 
ay, and fish for it with rod and line, 
and bait as deftly as ever angler 
coaxed gudgeons from the ooze of 
the New River or salmon from the 
flashing torrent of the Spey. Wit- 
ness this clumsy-looking monster 
the Fishing Frog (Lophius pis- 
catorius). Frightful and hideous is 
he according to our vulgar notions 
of loveliness, which the Lophius 
possibly might disagree with. The 
beast is sometimes five or six feet 
in length, with an enormous head 
in proportion to the rest of its 
body, and with huge sacks like 
bag-nets attached to its gill-covers, 
in which it stows its victims; 
and what a cavernous mouth! 
Surely a fish so repulsive and with 
@ capacity so vast and apparently 
omnivorous, would frighten from its 
neighbourhood all other fish, and 
would, if its powers of locomotion 
were in accordance with its size, be 
the terror of the seas to fish smaller 
than itself; but Providence knoweth 
how to temper its gifts, and the 
Lophius is but an _ indifferent 
swimmer, and is too clumsy to sup- 
port a predatory existence by the, 
fleetness of its motions. How, then, 
is this huge capacity satisfied ? 
Mark those two elongated tentacles 
which spring from the creature’s 
nose, and how they taper away like 
veritable fishing rods. To the end 
of them is attached by a line or 
a slender filament a small glittering 
morsel of membrane. This is the 
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bait. The hooks are set in the 
mouth of the fisherman down 
below. But how is the animal to 
induce the fish to venture within 
reach of those formidable hooks ? 
Now mark this perfect feat of 
angling. How does the Thames 
fisherman attract the gudgeons ? 
They are shy; he must not let 
them see him, yet he must draw 
them to him, and he does it by 
stirring up the mud upon the 
bottom. ‘In that cloud of mud is 
food,’ say the gudgeons. Then the 
angler plies his rod and bait. Just 
so the Lophius proceeds, and he too 
stirs up the mud with his fins and 
tail, This serves not only to hide 
him, but to attract the fish. Then 
he plies his rod, and the glittering 
bait waves to and fro like a living 
insect glancing through the turbid 
water. The gudgeons, or rather 
gobies, rush towards it. ‘ Beware! 
beware !’ But when did gudgeon at- 
tend to warning yet? Suddenly 
up rises the cavernous Nemesis 
from the cloud below, and ‘snap :’ 
the gobies are entombed in the bag- 
net, thence to be transferred to the 
Lophius’s stomach, when there are 
enough of them collected to form 
a satisfactory mouthful. 

But we have still other sports- 
men fish; we have fish who hunt 
their prey singly, or in pairs, or 
even in packs, like hounds. The 
reader, possibly, has never witnessed 
a skill in Scandinavia. It is a 
species of hunt in which a number 
of sportsmen take in a wide space of 
ground, where game exists, drawing 
a cordon around it, and narrowing 
their circle little by little, and driv- 
ing the game together into a flock, 
when they shoot them down. There 
was some years ago a capital de- 
scription of porpoises making a 
skill upon sand-eels, written by the 
late Mr. James Lowe, sometime 
editor of the Critic and ‘ Chronicler’ 
of the Field, who saw the sight 
while fishing near the Channel 
Islands with Peter le Nowry, the 
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pilot. Having searched for this 
passage several times, times with- 
out being able to find it, I am re- 
luctantly compelled to quote from 
memory. They were fishing off 
Guernsey, when Mr. Lowe called 
Peter’sattention toseveral porpoises, 
which seemed to be engaged in 
a water frolic, swimming after one 
another in a circle. ‘That is no 
frolic, but very sober earnest for the 
sand-eels,’said Peter. ‘Now,’ hecon- 
tinued, ‘I will show you a sight 
which I have only chanced to see 
two or three times in my life, and 
you therefore are very lucky to have 
the opportunity of seeing it at all. 
There is a great shoal of sand-eels 
yonder, and the porpoises aredriving 
them into amass; for, you see, the 
sand-eel is only a very small morsel 
for a porpoise, and to pick them up 
one by one would not suit Mr. Por- 
poise, who would get hungry again 
by the time he had done feeding on 
them singly ; so they drivethem intoa 
thick crowd, in order that when they 


make a dash at them they may get 
a dozen or twoat amouthful. But, 
as we want some for bait, we will 
join in the hunt.’ And they edged 
down to the spot till they were 


within the circle. The porpoises, 
following one another pretty closely, 
were swimming round, now rising 
to the surface, now diving below, 
and gradually contracting the circle. 
The terrified sand-eels were driven 
closer and closer, and in their fear 
came to the surface all about the 
boat ; and just as two or three por- 
poises made a dash into the crowd, 
snapping right and left, the fisher- 
men plunged their nets into the 
water, and brought them up quite 
full of these little fish. Of course 
the shoal soon broke up and dis- 
persed, but the skill with which the 
skall was conducted and the beauty 
of the sight were much dilated on 
by Mr. Lowe, and it must have been 
a very interesting one. 

There are many fish which hunt 
their prey singly, as the pike and 
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trout, and the way in which a 
large pike or trout will course 
and run down a smaller fish re- 
sembles nothing so much as a 
greyhound coursing a hare. Now 
the unhappy little fish turns from 
side to side in its efforts to escape, 
while its pursuer bends and turns to 
every motion, following close upon 
his track, and cutting him off exactly 
as a greyhound does» hare. Now 
he rushes amongst a shoal of his 
fellows, hoping to be lost sight of in 
the crowd and confusion ; but the 
grim foe behind is not to be baffled 
or deceived, and singling him out 
and scattering the small fry, which 
fly in all directions, ruffling the sur- 
face of the water like a sudden 
squall of wind in their fright, fol- 
lows up his victim with unerring 
instinct. In an agony of terror the 
poor little quarry springs again and 
again frantically from the water, 
only to fall at last exhausted into 
the gaping jaws of his ravenous foe, 
who, gripping his body crosswise in 
his mouth, sails steadily away to 
his lair, there to devour his prey at 
leisure. Other fish hunt their food 
like dogs or wolves in packs, as does 
the bonito chase the flying fish, and 
one perhaps of the fiercest, most 
savage, and resolute of these is the 
Piri, of South America. So fierce 
and savage are these little pirates, 
when their size and apparent capa- 
bility is taken into consideration, 
that their feats of destructiveness 
are little short of the marvellous, 
Stand forth, then, ‘pirai’ of the 
Carib, ‘black saw-bellied salmon’ 
(Serra salmo niger) of Schomburgk ; 
so called, doubtless, from the pos- 
session of the peculiar adipose fin, 
common only to the salmon tribe, 
though in no other respect does 
it resemble a salmon, there being 
positive structural differences be- 
tween the species. Let us take the 
portrait of this fish. Doubtless the 
reader figures to himself a fish of 
‘a lean and hungry look,’ a very 
Cassius of a fish, with the lanthorn 
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jaws of a pike. But, in fact, the 
pirdi is somewhat aldermanic and 
like a bream in figure, with a 
fighting-looking kind of nose, and 
a wondrously expressive eye —cold 
cruel, and insatiable, and like to 
that of an old Jew bill discounter 
when scrutinising doubtful paper. 
There is 70 or 80 per cent. in 
that eye at the very least, and 
ruin to widows and orphans unnum- 
bered if they come in its way. 
If it were a human eye, the owner 
would be bound sooner or later to 
figure at execution dock. The jaw 
is square, powerful, and locked into 
a very large head for the size of the 
fish ; and thatis a fat, plump head too, 
but radiated over with strong bone 
and gristle. The teeth—ah! they 
would condemn him anywhere, for 
here is a fish sixteen inches long, 
with the teeth almost of a shark. 
Schomburgk speaks thus of its 
destructive power : 

This voracious fish is found plentifully 
in all the rivers in Guiana, and is dreaded 
by every other inhahitant or visitant of the 
river. Their jaws are so strong that they 
are able to bite off a man’s finger or toe. 
They attack fish of ten-times their own 
weight, and devour all but the head. They 
begin with the tail, and the fish, being left 
without the chief organ of motion, is de- 
voured with ease, several going to partici- 
pate of the meal. Indeed, there is scarcely 
any animal which it will not attack, man 
not excepted. Large alligators which have 
been wounded on the tail afford a fair 
chance of satisfying their hunger, and even 
the toes of this formidable animal are not 
free from their attacks. The feet of ducks 
and geese, where they are kept, are almost 
invariably cut off, and young ones devoured 
altogether. In these places it is not safe to 
bathe, or even to wash clothes, many cases 
having occurred of fingers and toes being 
cut off by them. 


Schomburgk then relates asto- 
nishing instances of their voracity, 
in which the toes of the river Cavia 
are eaten off; a large sun-fish de- 
voured alive; ducks and geese de- 
prived of their feet and walking on 
the stumps. Of course the lines 
which are used to capture them 
have to be armed with metal to pre- 
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vent their being cut through. Their 
voracity is marvellous, and any bait 
will attract them the instant it is 
thrown into the water. Precaution 
is necessary, however, when the fish 
is lifted out of the water, or it 
will inflict serious wounds in its 
struggles. The fisherman therefore 
has a small bludgeon ready, with 
which he breaks their skulls as soon 
as they are caught. 

Thus there are fish which shoot 
their prey, which fish for it, which 
course it and hunt it, in various 
ways. There are others which em- 
ploy other fishes to hunt it up for 
them, as we use pointers and setters; 
such as the little Pilot-fish, which 
leads the huge shark to his prey; 
though this has been disputed, be- 
cause the pilot-fish has been known 
to follow and play about a vessel 
just as it does usually about the 
body of a shark. The probability is 
that the pilot-fish is a species of para- 
site or dizer-out, who will make par- 
ticular friends with any big person 
who will feed him, and no doubt 
would find food in the refuse cast 
from the vesse], even as he would 
from the fragments torn off by the 
shark when feeding on any large 
body. Doubtless, too, there is a 
certain amount of protection ob- 
tained from consorting with mon- 
sters against other predacious fish. 
The fact of the pilot-fish conducting 
the shark to his prey has been dis- 
puted, but veritable instances re- 
lated by eye-witnesses leave no 
doubt that at times it does fulfil this 
office for the shark. Nor is there 
anything singular in the fact. The 
pilot-fish is on the look-out for his 
own dinner probably, but will not 
venture on it until his protector has 
helped himself. We have numerous 
instances of this both in human and 
beast-life. 

In weapons of offence, besides the 
shooting apparatus already men- 
tioned, fish have, first, the sword. 
This is represented by the blade of 
the Sword-fish (Xiphias gladius). 
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This fish possesses a tremendously 
powerful weapon, backed as it is by 
the great weight and impetus which 
it can bring to bear upon its thrusts. 
Many instances have been known 
in which the bottoms of ships have 
been pierced through by the sword 
of the Xiphias. Ships sailing quietly 
along have received a shock as if 
they had touched a rock, and when 
they have been examined after the 
voyage, the broken blade of the fish 
has been found sticking in the ship’s 
side. In the United Service Museum 
there is, or was formerly, a specimen 
of the sword-fish’s handyworkin this 
respect. A portion of the weapon 
is shown sticking into the timbers of 
a ship, having pierced the sheath- 
ing and planking and buried itself 
deeply in the stout oak knee-timber 
of the vessel. Xiphias would, how- 
ever, be terribly bothered with the 
change in naval architecture ; and 
we are inclined to wonder what he 
would make of an iron-clad. Per- 


haps a little rough experience in 


this direction may make him more 
chary of indulging naughty tempers, 
and he may be taught qué Doctor 
Watts that, like little children, he 
‘should not let his angry passions 
rise.’ If so, the cause of humanity 
will be strongly pleaded by the iron- 
clads, and the poor, clumsy, harm- 
less whale will be the gainer. The 
Xiphias frequently weighs five or six 
hundred pounds in weight. The ra- 
pidity with which it can cut through 
the water is very great. It isa great 
enemy to the whale, and it is gene- 
rally surmised that it mistakes a 
ship sailing through the water for a 
whale, and dashes at it with indis- 
criminating rage, often breaking and 
losing its sword by its blind fury. 
Persons bathing have not always 
been entirely safe from this fish, 
but have been stabbed to death by 
the Xiphias. One instance of this 
occurred in the Bristol Channel, 
near the mouth of the Severn, in 
which a small fish of some seventy 
or eighty pounds weight was the 
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malefactor. They abound in the 
Mediterranean, and a hunt after, 
with the harpooning and slaying of 
the Xiphias is usually a work of 
time and much excitement. Akin 
to the sword-fish in their offensive 
capabilities are the Saw-fishes, 
though their weapons resemble 
rather such as are used by certain 
savage tribes than civilised saws. 
Nor does the word ‘ saw ’ correctly 
describe them. They are terrible 
weapons, however, and the Indians 
who edge their spears with shark’s 
teeth almost reproduce artificially 
the weapon of the saw-fish. The 
largest of them, Pristis antiquorum, 
is commonly found to grow to the 
length of fifteen or sixteen feet. The 
elongated snout is set upon either 
side with sharp spikes, thickly dis- 
ersed, and somewhat resembling 
the teeth of the shark. It forms a 
most fearful weapon, as the poor 
whale has good reason to know, to 
whom it is also a deadly enemy. 
There are several members of the 
saw-fish tribe; one of the most 
peculiar is the Pristis cirratus, or 
Cirrated Saw-fish, of New South 
Wales. In the saw of this fish the 
teeth are irregular, one long and 
three short ones being placed alter- 
nately. 

The weapon of the Narwhal— 
which by the bye is not strictly a 
fish, but a member of the Cetacea 
found chiefly in the Arctic seas—is 
the most perfect specimen of a very 
complete and efficient spear, being 
composed of the hardest ivory and 
tapering gradually to a point. But 
what the special purpose of this 
spear is, is not known; whether it 
is used as a means of attack upon 
its enemies, or to secure its prey, or 
whether it is a mere implement for 
digging a passage through opposing 
ice-floes, as is often supposed, we 
can but conjecture. It is a very 
singular fact that the spear of the 
narwhal is always situated on one 
side of the nose, chiefly the left ; it 
does not project from the middle of 
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the head: it is no long snout or 
horn,! but an elongated tooth or 
tusk. The narwhal, when young, 
has the germs of but three teeth. 
Sometimes two of these become de- 
veloped and grow out spiked tusks, 
pointing in divergent directions ; 
oftener, however, but one is the 
mature result. Whatever the use 
of this formidable spear may be, we 
know that it is very excellent and 
yaluable ivory; but for any minute 
information as to the natural history 
of the animal itself, we should have 
to rely chiefly upon the knowledge of 
the Kamschatkans, which amounts 
to little more than that it is good 
eating, produces much oil, and is 
possessed of a valuable tooth, 

Of daggers various we have 
many specimens, more particularly 
amongst the family of the Raiidee ;* 
and fearful weapons they are, some 
of them being serrated or barbed, 
and capable of inflicting terrible 
lacerated wounds. In most of these 
fish the dagger, or spine, is situated 
on and some way down the elon- 
gated tail; and as the animal has 
great muscular power in the tail, 
and is able to whirl it about in any 
direction it may desire, it not un- 
frequently deals forth most savage 
retribution to its captors. It knows 
full well, too, how to direct its aim, 
and it is told of some of the members 
of this family that if a hand, or even 
a finger, be laid upon the fish, it 
can, by a single turn of the tail, 
transfix with its spine the offending 
member. So dangerous are the con- 
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is customary (and in France and 
Italy it is made compulsory by law 
on the fishermen) to cut off the 
tails above the spines of the fish 
thus armed before they are brought 
to market ; and in this way almost 
the only specimen of the Eagle Ray 
(Myliobatis aquila) ever captured 
alive in this country® was mutilated; 
so that the specimen was useless. 
The Picked Dog-fish is also pro- 
vided with two short, sharp spines— 
one on each dorsal fin. Many other 
fish are furnished with spines, either 
upon the fins or as horns, or in 
sharp projections from the gill- 
covers. The spines of the Greater 
and Lesser Weaver inflict most 
painful wounds, and cause such 
agony that it is commonly reported 
they are in some way venemous. 
This has been denied, and demon- 
strated to be impossible; yet it 
seems difficult to account for the 
following facts upon any other hypo- 
thesis. Sir W. Jardine, in speaking 
of the greater weaver, says: 


Tt is much dreaded by the fishermen on 
account of its sharp spines, which are usually 
considered as venomous, but without any 
sufficient reason, as they are quite devoid 
of all poisonous secretion. Mr. Couch 
states that he has known three men wounded 
successively in the hand by the same fish, 
and the consequences have in a few minutes 
been felt as high as the shoulder. 


Again, in treating of the lesser 
weaver, ‘ If trodden on by bathers, 
as frequently happens, it inflicts,’ 
says Dr. Parnell, ‘a severe and 
painful wound, causing the part to 


sequences of these wounds, that it swell and almost immediately to as- 


1 These spears were brought home formerly and imposed upon the credulous as the 
horn of the unicorn. 

2 There are three species of rays in this country which have these weapons—the 
Sting Ray, the Eagle Ray, and the Horned Ray. 

* This fish was captured at Ramsgate some years ago and sent to me; it was 18 
inches long, exclusive of the tail, which was missing, and about 2} feet broad. 
Previous to this the tail of one was examined by Pennant, and a small one was found 
dead off Berwick by Dr. Johnson, but no living specimen had been captured. Since this 
was penned, however, but a few months ago, another one was caught and attracted a 
good deal of notice. This fish was taken off the Devonshire coast, and was about the 
same size, or a trifle larger, than mine. It was preserved in the Exeter Museum, where 
it now is. Mr. Buckland very kindly sent me an excellent photograph of the fish. 
The colours uppear to have been most brilliant. 
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swme, a dark brown appearance, 
which remains for five or six hours.’ 

In the teeth of the confident as- 
sertion of great authorities it would 
be rash to say that any poisonous 
secretion exists. But if the above 
facts be quoted as proofs or instances 
of the absence of venom, they would 
appear to be singularly infelicitous 
ones. 

Perhaps one of the most formid- 
able weapons possessed by any 
fish is the natural and terrible pair 
of shears formed by the jaws of the 
Shark. The only parallel weapon of 
offence that can be cited as used by 
man would, perhaps, be the spiked 
portcullis, but the future may pre- 
sent us with steam shears with 
blades ten feet long, and intended 
to receive cavalry—who knows? 
There is no telling where the inge- 
nuity of modern. inventors in the 
destructive line may lead us. But 
there are not many instruments 
so efficient for their purpose as the 
tooth of a shark. It is difficult 
to handle one freely without 
cutting one’s fingers; and when 
we .consider the tremendous le- 
verage of a shark’s jaws employed 
against each other like scissors, 
armed with rows of lancets, it is 
evident that nothing in the shape 
of flesh, gristle, or bone could 
withstand them. Their capacity, 
too, is equal to their powers, for a 
pair of jaws taken from a shark of 
not more than nine feet long has 
been known to be passed down over 
the shoulders and body of a man six 
feet high without inconvenience. 
[t was thought.to be an act of very 
unusual strength and dexterity on 
the part of the Emperor Commodus 
to cut. a man in two, at one 
blow, but the jaws of the. white 
shark find no difficulty whatever 
in executing that feat. The vast 
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number of teeth contained within 
the shark’s jaw has been accounted 
for by some writers on the hypo- 
thesis that they are erected when 
the shark seizes its prey, at all other 
times lying flat on their sides. - It 
is now, however, more generally 
admitted that the shark only em- 
ploys the outer row of teeth, and 
that the inner ones are a provision 
of nature against an accident which 
is, and must be, a very common 
one when the implements are con- 
sidered, and the force with which 
they are employed—viz. the break- 
ing of a tooth. In this case the 
corresponding tooth on the inside 
becomes erect, and is by degrees 
pushed forward into the place of the 
broken one—a wondrous and very 
necessary provision to keep so deli- 
cate and powerful an apparatus as 
the shark’s jaw always in order. 
The voracity of the shark forms an 
endless resource for the writers on 
the marvellous whose bent lies 
towards natural history. Whole 
ships’ crews have been devoured by 
sharks ere now, while their om- 
nivorousness is extraordinary. This 
is well exemplified by the observa- 
tion once made to me by an old 
tar, who was dilating on the variety 
of objects he had found at one time 
or another inside the bellies of 
sundry sharks. ‘ Lord love ye, sir,’ 
quo’ Ben, ‘ there bain’t nothin’ as 
you mightn’t expec’ to find in the 
insides, o’ a shirk, from a street 
pianny-to a milestone.’ 

Continuing the description of the 
variety of weapons exemplified in 
‘fishes, we have a rival of that terrible 
scourge the knout in the tail of the 
Thresher, or Fox-shark (Alopias 
vulpes). The upper lobe is_ tre- 
mendously elongated, being nearly 
as long as the body of the fish, and 
amazingly muscular. It is curved 


‘ Witness the story of the Magpie schooner, very well told in the ‘Shipwreck’ series 


of the Pe.cy Anecdotes. 


This vessel was capsized’ in a squall, and most of the crew 


took ‘refuge in a boat, which was upset. by over-crowding. They were surrounded by 
sharks at the time, and every man, save two, who managed to right the boat and escape, 


was devoured by the sharks. 


C2 
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like the blade of a scythe in shape, 
and the blows which it can and does 
inflict with this living flail can be 
heard at a great distance; a herd 
of dolphins are scattered as though 
they were mere sprats by one stroke 
of the thresher’s tail, and stories 
of the combats between the whale 
on the one side and a combination 
of threshers and sword-fish on the 
other are too common to need more 
than a reference here. The form 
of battle usually consists in the 
sword-fish stabbing the whale from 
beneath, and so driving him up to 
the surface, when the fox-sharks 
spring upon him, and with resonant 
blows from theirfearful knouts drive 
him below again upon the weapons 
of their allies. 

The lasso is a weapon of some 
efficacy amongst various people; a 
form of lasso was even used by the 
Hungarians, and with great effect 
in the War of Independence. It 
consisted of a kind of long-lashed 
whip, witha bullet slung at the end 
of the lash. And we have a sort of 
living lasso in the foot of the 
Cephalopod. The cephalopods are 
the polypes of Aristotle, and belong 
to the molluscs. They are of the 
first order of invertebrate, or spine- 
less animals. Mollusca cephalopoda 
is the style and titles of the family 
Cephalopoda, in English meaning 
* foot-headed ’—that is, its organs 
of locomotion, or the greater part of 
them, are attached toits head, whence 
they radiate for the most part in 
long, tough, and pliant tentacles or 
arms, of great muscular powers. On 


these tentacles are placed rows of 


suckersof very singular construction, 
which singly or simultaneously ad- 
here with great tenacity to any object 
they come in contact with. The 
arms are extended in all directions 
when seeking prey. In the centre 
of them, in the middleof the stomach 
as it were, is the mouth of the 
creature, which is fully as curious as 
the rest of its anatomy, and consists 
of a large and strong hooked beak, 
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similar to a hawk’s or parrot’s. A 
fish or other creature comes within 
reach, and is instantly lassoed by one 
of the tentacles, the others winding 
around it also to secure it in their 
folds. It is compressed tightly and 
drawn down to the beak, which rends 
and devours it at leisure, escape 
from these terrible folds being almost 
impossible. 

The arms are also the means of 
propulsion, and are used as oars, 
by the aid of which the octopus 
manages to progress through the 
water with considerable rapidity. 
Mr. Wood, in his popular natural 
history, treats on this point as fol- 
lows: ‘All the squids are very ac- 
tive, and some species, called “ flying 
squids” by sailors, and ommastre- 
phes by naturalists, are able to dash 
out of the sea and to dart to consi- 
derable distances ;’ and he quotes 
Mr. Beale to show that they some- 
times manage to propel themselves 
through the air for a distance of 80 
or 100 yards, the action being 
likened to a something which might 
be achieved by a live corkscrew 
with eight prongs. In the account 
given in Bennett’s Whaling Voyage 
they are often spoken of as leaping 
on board the ship, and even clear 
over it into the water on the other 
side. Nature has also furnished 
the cephalopod with another cu- 
rious weapon of offence, or defence 
rather, in the shape of a bag of 
black fluid, or sepia, commonly 
termed by fishermen the ink-bag ; 
and what a dreadful weapon of 
offence or defence ink may be, in 
many cases, there are few of us 
unaware. The cuttle when closely 
pursued sends out a cloud of it to 
hide him from view, and escapes 
under cover of it. 

Some of the cephalopods possess 
extraordinary powers of muscular 
contraction, as the common squid, 
for example, which is spread out at 
one moment in a body and volume 
larger round than a large man’s fist, 
and the next moment will contract it- 
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self so that it can easily pass through 
the cork-hole in a boat or the 
neck of a wine-bottle. Great sen- 
sational attraction has been directed 
to the octopus by the tremendous 
description of the combat in Victor 
Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea. No 
doubt a large octopus, such as are 
found in the Pacific and elsewhere, 
and which sometimes have arms of 
eight or nine feet in length, could 
drown a man with the greatest ease, 
if he had no weapon and was caught 
by one under water. From remote 
ages the deeds of the polypus have 
been chronicled by poets and writers 
of strong imaginative powers; and 
thus we have, probably, the par- 
tially fabulous story of the Lernean 
hydra, which, if it ever existed at 
all, had its origin no doubt in 
the impossible deeds of some im- 
probable octopus. Then there is 
the story of the king’s daughter 
and the noble diver, who dived for 
a gold cup and the love of his prin- 
cess, but profited by neither, smce 


he never came up again, being sup- 
posed to have been lassoed by some 
monster octopus at the bottom of 
the whirlpool, and many other well- 


known stories. The beast forms a 
very great attraction at the Crystal 
Palace aquarium, where the ladies, 
of course, insist on calling him ‘ the 
Devil Fish’ (but that distinguished 
title belongs to another fish); and 
where he is poked up daily for their 
inspection, it being one of his dia- 
bolical tendencies to dwell ‘ under 
ebon shades and low-browed rocks.’ 
What a life for a poor devil who 
wants nothing but solitude and re- 
tirement, to Be a show-devil and at 
the beck and call of the ladies! 
Amongst other offensive powers 
commanded by fish and men alike 
is the very remarkable one of elec- 
tricity ; it is slightly used in warlike 
as well as useful purposes. But the 
possible uses to which we may put 
electricity ourselves hereafter as an 
offensive weapon we cannot at pre- 
sent even guess at. It is a powerful 
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agent to several kinds of fish, and yet 
ichthyologists are greatly at fault to 
settle the exact purpose for which 
it is given to them—whether it be for 
the purpose of killing the animals 
they prey on, or of fecilitating their 
capture, or w ‘hether it be intended to 
render them more easy of digestion. 

Mr. Couch, in speaking of the 
properties of electricity and the di- 
gestive capability of the Torpedo, 
has the following : ‘ One well-known 
effect of the electric shock is to de- 
prive animals killed by it of their or- 
ganic irritability, and consequently 
to render them more easily disposed 
to pass into a state of decomposi- 
tion, in which condition the diges- 
tive powers more speedily and ef- 
fectively act upon them. If any 
creature more than others might 
seem to require such preparation of 
its food, it is the cramp ray, the 
whole canal of whose intestine is 
not more than half as long as the 
stomach.’ This is certainly very 
curious, and if it should be found 
that the same deficiency in point of 
digestive accommodation exists in 
the gymnotus and the other fishes of 
electric powers, the hypothesis 
would be converted almost into a 
certainty. In hunting up authori- 
ties to verify this curious fact, we 
find in the article on the gymnotus 
in Chambers’s Encyclopedia, that 
‘all the gymnotide are remarkable 
for the position of the anus, which 
is so very far forward as in the elec- 
trical eel to be before the gill open- 
ings,’ which would certainly seem 
to confirm Mr. Couch’s supposition. 

Of the tremendous powers which 
can be given off in one shock it 
may be stated that Faraday, having 
made experiments with the specimen 
which was shown several years ago 
at the Adelaide Gallery, estimated 
that an average shock emitted as 
great a force as the highest force 
of a Leyden battery of fifteen jars, 
exposing 3,500 inches of coated 
surface. 

There are five different fish en- 
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dued with electrical powers. Of the 
torpedo there are two species—the 
old and new British torpedo; one 
of the Gymnotus electricus, or elec- 
tric eel, as it is called; and two of 
the Malapterurus—viz. M. electricus 
of the Nile, called Raash, or thunder 
fish, by the Arabs, and the Mala- 
pterurus Beninensis—the smallest of 
the electrical fishes, found in the 
Old Calabar River, which falls into 
the Bight of Bénin on the coast of 
Africa. The latter fish is a com- 
paratively recent discovery, having 
been known to us only some fifteen or 
sixteen years. We have no very good 
account of either of these latter fish. 
A specimen of the last was sent to 
me three or four yearsago. Itisa 
curious little fish about five or six 
inches in length, and very much 
resembles the Silwride in general 
appearance, about the head espe- 
cially. It has long barbules, three 
on each side of the mouth, and has 
a very bloated, puffy appearance, 
caused, it is to be presumed, by the 
electricapparatus, which is deposited 
between the skin and the frame of 
the fish. In the torpedo the electric 
battery is placed in two holes, one 
on either side of the eyes. Here a 
number of prismatic cells are ar- 
ranged in the fashion of a honey- 
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comb, the number being regulated by 
the age of the fish. These represent 
the jars in the battery, and they 
are capable of giving out a terrible 
shock, as‘many an incautious fisher- 
man has experienced to his cost. We 
may trust also that the torpedos 
with which our coasts and harbours 
are likely to be thronged, will be 
capable of giving off even a severer 
shock; and though gunpowder 
and gun-cotton will be the shocking 
agents in these cases, yet elec- 
tricity will play no unimportant part 
in their process. Formerly quacks 
galvanised their patients by the ap- 
plication of the natural torpedo, 
applying it to the joints and limbs 
for gout, rheumatism, &c. That the 
electricity is true electricity has 
been proved by a host of experi- 
ments. The electrometer has shown 
it, and needles have been magnetised 
just as if a battery had been em- 
ployed. 

There are many other points of 
similarity which might be enlarged 
upon; but if one were to attempt 
to set down all the strange and 
various considerations which come 
under cognisance in this subject, 
they would soon swell the matter 
much beyond the limits of a maga- 
zine article. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


the present state of Art in 
England were to be judged solely 
by the prices now given at the pic- 
ture sales of celebrated collections 
for the works of living or recently 
deceased British artists, there would 
be no difficulty in pronouncing it to 
be a most palmy one. So, if the 
number of the subscribers to the 
Art Union and other similar socie- 
ties could be taken as a decisive 
proof of the general appreciation of 
art, it must be admitted that it has 
never been more extensively sup- 
ported. But it may be questioned 
whether such patronage, either of 
the millionaire or of the million, is 
a sound test of a real love of art, 
or calculated, as at present afforded, 
to advance its best and truest in- 
terests. 
The competition carried on with 
so much vigour for the possession 
of certain pictures, in the fashion- 


able auction rooms, may be taken 
as an indication of the enormous 
wealth of the country, and of the 
wish to expend some of it in a way 
to obtain a not uncreditable noto- 


riety. In many instances, also, it 
may be explained as being entered 
on partly or mainly with a view to 
the profitable investment of super- 
abundant capital. The prices now 
realised by the works of favourite 
masters exceed by many times the 
sums originally paid for them, with 
compound interest in addition. Nor 
is it likely these high prices will soon 
cease. The supply of such pictures 
must remain small, while, with the 
increasing prosperity of trade and 
commerce, the number of persons 
demanding them will be continually 
multiplying. The nouveaus riches of 
the next generation or two will 
probably go on paying higher and 
higher sums for fashionable works 
of art; and it will always be 
for the interest of auctioneers 
and picture dealers—remunerated 


as they are by heavy commissions 
on the prices—to keep up the sell- 
ing value of pictures by every 
method, legitimate or artificial. 
There will also always be variations 
in the quotations of price for the pic- 
tures of this or that painter—as it 
may suit the operations of dealers 
that they should go up or down— 
and thus something even of the 
excitement of the Stock Exchange 
may be imported into regions which 
would at first appear to be quite 
secure from such influences; and a 
spirit of commercial speculation 
may be recognised which cannot 
fail in the long run to be fatal to 
real art. 

The ‘ knock-out’ system, now said 
to be frequently practised at book 
sales in London and elsewhere, has 
not, we trust, yet found its way 
into the auction rooms chiefly dedi- 
cated to the sale of works of art. 
But there is danger even in that 
direction, and the non-commercial 
classes, here, as in so many other 
cases, must be vigilant to protect 
themselves in the eager strife for 
employment which, in the shape cf 
multiplied commissions, agencies, 
and middlemen, is increasing the 
prices of all commodities, and eating 
up the legitimate and fairly earned 
profits of honest trade. 

Turning from the millionaire 
spending his thousands in King 
Street, to the units of the million 
subscribing their humble guinea 
to the tempting programmes of the 
Art Unions, it must be noted that 
all these institutions are tainted to 
the core with the element of gam- 
bling, and have, in fact, to be spe- 
cially exempted from the general 
operation of the laws against all 
forms of public lottery. The mode 
of raising funds, however,can hardly 
be said to have any effect on the 
kind of art to be produced by their 
expenditure ; and it is the object of 











gratifying the taste of the million 
which may seriously be expected to 
exercise a deteriorating influence 
upon art. The subjects selected, and 
mode of treating them, must be 
such as are easily intelligible to all ; 
and hence the distribution of com- 
mon-place engravings, and the pro- 
duction of so many pictures of a 
low type of art, painted expressly to 
be exhibited, and to catchthe eyeand 
secure the fancy and patronage of 
some fortunate holder of an Art 
Union money prize. If any attempt 
‘we:e made by these Unions to edu- 
cate the taste of their subscribers, 
and to raise it toa higher level than 
that at which it now stagnates, 
there might be a result of improved 
appreciation for a better and a truer 
‘kind of art. But as things are now 
managed, the works produced to 
‘be given away, and the method of 
selection in use, from exhibited 
-works, tend to keep down and de- 
grade the mind and genius of the 
artist to the moderate standard of 
excellenze by which the great mass 
of subscribers are content to abide. 
For to have your picture selected for 
engraving from for an Art Union, or 
to be bought by a prize-holder from 
the walls of an Exhibition, is to 
make money by it—and there- 
fore pictures will be painted down 
to the level which will fit them for 
these purposes, and thus the evil 
goes on multiplying and increasing 
itself, and art is deteriorated by 
what professes to be its most exten- 
sive support. 
Whether the causes thus assigned 
be the real ones, or whether there 
are other agencies at work, it must 
be confessed, with a sense of dis- 
couragement and regret, tkat the 
Exhibition of modern works at the 
Royal Academy seems year by year 
to tend towards a state of apparently 
hopeless mediocrity of excellence. 
There may be fewer very bad pic- 
tures, but there are decidedly fewer 
pictures of that high mark of soul 
and beauty which rouses a spirit 
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of admiration that cannot be re- 
strained, and which when once 
seen can never be forgotten again. 
Yet there is evidence of thought, 
of much labour, and of considerable 
technical skill; so that itis with 
reluctance that we have to lament 
the frequent absence of really great 
results. 

Among the pictures exhibited 
this year in the galleries behind 
Burlington House, very few can 
pretend to claim admission to the 
highest place in art: and their pre- 
tentions must in each case be modi- 
fied by a considerable amount of 
adverse criticism. 

Of these Mr. Watts’ great diploma 
picture of the ‘Death of Abel’ is 
entitled to have the first notice, 
both on account of the previous high 
position of the painter, and on ac- 
count of the grandeur and lofty 
intention of the work itself. It is, 
however, very farfrom beinga finish- 
ed picture, and much remains to be 
done before the execution of the 
painting could be pronounced com- 
plete. Cain stands in remorse over 
the prostrate body of his murdered 
brother, which lies almost at right 
angles to the plane of the picture, 
and exhibits a wonderful piece of 
foreshortening. The figure of Cain 
is grandly conceived, and is a fine 
piece of drawing. In the back- 
ground a huge pyre of ruddy flame 
ascends from an altar, and gives a 
lurid glow to certain reflected 
lights, without affecting the general 
tone of colour in the picture. Over- 
head hangs a group of angels, de- 
scending head downwards from hea- 
ven to earth like an avalanche of 
embodied curses, and denouncing 
the first murderer. They are thrown 
into attitudes which may remind 
the beholder both of Michael Angelo 
and of Blake. The intrepid and 
masterly drawing of these figures 
belongs to the highest region of art; 
but there is an element of the ab- 
normal, and of the immense in con- 
ception but inadequate in execu- 
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tion, which is strongly suggestive 
of William Blake. They are such 
figures as Victor Hugo might have 
described, and which perhaps none 
but he could describe in words; 
and the courage and genius shown 
by Mr. Watts in attempting them 
upon canvas must add largely to his 
already great reputation, and must, 
if it stood alone, redeem the school 
of modern British art from the 
charge of being unable to produce 
a work of the highest class of dis- 
tinction. 

In Mr. Poynter’s ‘ Perseus and 
Andromeda’ we have another picture 
of lofty aim, and a work of which 
English art may well be proud. 
The figure of Andromeda is as fine 
an example of good drawing and 
technical skill in colouring as could 
be afforded, and amply repays the 
long study given, and the previous 
sketches made, in anticipation of it. 
The Perseus is less satisfactory. 
His air is hardly that of a hero en- 
gaged in deadly combat with a su- 
pernatural monster. He is deliver- 
ing a thrust in carte down the 
dragon’s throat as quietly and de- 
liberately as if he were aiming at 
the fencing master’s plastron in a 
school of arms. The monster, in- 
deed, is not a very formidable 
Saurian, but a ‘most ridiculous 
monster,’ hardly worthy of such an 
antagonist as Perseus, provided as 
he was with weapons of marvel- 
lous power by the gift of all the 
gods. Yet the monster is as 
good as any other representa- 
tion of the same subject, includ- 
ing that in Benvenuto Cellini’s 
bas-relief at Florence, and probably 
the only mode of evading the diffi- 
culty of painting a mythical crea- 
ture would be by concealing the 
greater part of him from view, as 
indeed Mr. Poynter has to some ex- 
tentdone. The arrangement of the 
three figures along the rocks is open 
to much objection, seen as they are 
in line, and in no way grouped, and 
looking as they do rather as figures 
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might have appearcd in a present- 
ment in an ancient masque, or as 
they might now. appear before the 
foot-lights in a modern pantomime. 
All the indications in the back- 
ground are good. There is a fine 
classical tone about the whole 
picture, and Mr. Poynter may be 
well congratulated on his upward 
and onward course in the path of 
art. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond boldly at- 
tempts a great subject in his large 
canvas of ‘ Ariadne.’ The poor de- 
serted lady is telling her woes to 
the winds on the sea-shore, and 
makes a remarkable picture. Mr. 
Richmond has. shrunk from no diffi- 
culties in the drawing of the figure, 
face, extremities, and drapery—and 
indeed has created some which do 
not add tothe beauty of the picture— 
and comes out with credit from the 
arduous task he has proposed to 
himself. It is indeed a picture of 
high intention and full of poetry. 
More simplicity in the convolutions 
of the drapery would be desirable ; 
but we have no doubt that every 
fold has been carefully and con- 
scientiously worked out, and the 
lower part of the dress suggests 
much study from the antique well 
and profitably made. The colouring 
is not agreeable, and is possibly 
intended not to be so. But as the 
most intense anguish may be de- 
scribed by the poet in words of 
beauty, so should the painter learn 
to use the materials in which he 
works; not sacriticing truth to 
beauty, but rather employing beau- 
tiful means to express the truth. 
With a young artist like Mr. Rich- 
mond devoting so much time to 
such a subject as this, we cannot 
altogether despair of the future of 
art in England. It is a worthy sacri- 
fice to. the higher powers of art; 
not likely, as we imagine, to be at- 
tended by any immediate pecuniary 
return, as it does not belong to the 
class of works loved by cotton lords, 
or patronised by Art Union sub- 
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scribers, but is one which denotes 
hard study and devotion, and from 
which still better things may be 
confidently augured to come. 

Mr. Riviére’s picture of ‘ Daniel in 
‘the Lions’ Den’ is also most worthy 
to stand among the real works of 
high art in the present Exhibition. 
Like all such performances, when 
rightly considered, it displays the 
synthesis of the ideal and of the 
real. It is the union of poetry and 
of truth. The conception satisfies 
the longings of the imagination, and 
yet the scene is commended to us 
with a probability and vraisemblance 
which we do not remember to have 
seen in any other representation of 
this frequently repeated subject. The 
Ninevesque sculptures on the wall 
give locality to the picture, and the 
narrow entrances in the background 
leading to the inner dens of the con- 
fined beasts explain how, by raising 
bars or grated doors, the animals 
could be turned out upon the Hebrew 
prophet withont risk to their keepers. 
The lions are among the finest ever 
seen upon canvas, and each exhibits 
a different mode of yielding to the 
spell which reduces them to submis- 
sion and worship. Neither Rubens 
nor Landseer has painted lions with 
better drawing or grander and more 
varied expression. The king of the 
family is resigned to inaction with 
an air of dignity, acknowledging a 
superior power to which he seems 
almost proud tosubmit. Crouching 
subservience, fawning inferiority, 
abject fear, or impotent rage are 
typified in the others. The figure 
of Daniel is magnificent, and re- 
minds one of the appearance a 
prophet of our own days, in his years 
of more robust strength, might have 
presented in similar circumstances. 
Thus would he have confronted the 
lions, and with such a show of calm 
and confident strength in the power 
conferred upon him to subdue lower 
natures and silence the howling mul- 
titude. Daniel’s hands are bound 
together, and behind him, so that 
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the exhibition of physical helpless- 
ness is complete in its contrast with 
the supernatural domination exer- 
cised by him. The back only of the 
figure is shown, and the artist has 
thus skilfully, and with allowable 
license, avoided the difficulty of 
throwing into the face the expres- 
sion which would be required of it 
by the spectator to account fur the 
power wielded over the royal beasts. 
Why, however, should the type of 
human form adopted be so strong 
and massive? It is grand in the 
extreme, and such that if fairly 
matched with a single lion, and 
aided by any weapon, in the open 
arena, the man might be expected to 
get the better of the beast. Daniel, 
however, was not a warrior, but a 
statesman and minister—a man of 
the pen rather than of the sword— 
and the large hands and feet seem 
out of character in the highly- 
cultured Hebrew premier of the 
Assyrian monarch. 

In Mr. Millais’ triple portrait-pic- 
ture he has endeavoured to combine 
portraiture with some of the charac- 
ter of asubject picture, and has rather 
audaciously chosen for imitation a 
well-known picture by Sir Joshua. 
Three fine specimens of modern 
young ladyhood—charmingly dress- 
ed in the height of the fashion— 
radiant with bright looks and fresh 
millinery, are playing at dummy 
whist in a conservatory. There is 
a full blaze of sunlight and brilliant 
flowers. The furniture and acces- 
sories are all painted up to the 
highest point of finish and scenic 
effect, affording no rest or repose to 
the eye on any portion of the 
canvas. Indeed, there is such an 
absence of light and shade, that but 
for the colour of the picture, it 
would be totally unintelligible. 
The execution is marvellous, but 
the result is almost altogether un- 
satisfactory. It is a picture which 
starves and insults the imagination 
by undertaking to represent every- 
thing, and by leaving nothing to 
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be imagined in it. This, then, is 
one of the most remarkable pictures 
of the year, as illustrating mis- 
applied power and genius; and 
when we turn to another canvas by 
the same artist in the same room, 
also a portrait, we can only suppose 
that Mr. Millais has chosen to 
exhibit his power of variety at the 
expense of his reputation. His 
‘Young Liddell’ is as good an ex- 
ample of what portrait art should be, 
as the other is of what it should not 
be. Calm, quiet, and richly but 
soberly painted, it is a picture 
upon which the eye can dwell with 
a sense of deep satisfaction, and it 
may well claim to rank with some 
of the greatest efforts of older 
days. The Marquis of Westminster 
too, stands finely within his frame, 
presenting a true figure, so dressed 
and so surrounded as not to distract 
attention from the man inside the 
clothes. The portrait of Paget, the 
great surgeon, is full of power, and 
an admirable likeness, although, 
perhaps, not with the happiest 
expression of the face ; but there is 
a great deal of slovenly work in it, 
which might just as well have been 
avoided. 

Millais is the only British painter 
since Gainsborough—and that is a 
great name and a long way off— 
who has aimed at excellence, and 
has succeeded, both in portraits 
and in landscapes. Indeed, in the 
variety of his subjects, he has not 
only rivalled, but surpassed his 
predecessors. But commending, as 
we must do, Mr. Millais’ work in 
portraiture, and regretting, as we 
do, that he exhibits this year no 
subject picture, we cannot think 
that he is on the right track in 
landscape. Two large canvases, 
which show his devotion to nature, 
and his appreciation of much that 
belongs to the highest forms of 
landscape art, figure in the present 
year’s Exhibition as companion pic- 
tures. With an instinct of true 
poetry, he seizes for representation 
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two periods in the life of a stream. 
We have in ‘ Flowing to the River,’ 
an inland scene of water, and bushes, 
and all the vegetation appropriate 
to the banks of a quiet English 
beck, while the figure introduced 
suggests that the water is not with- 
out its attractions for the lovers of 
sport. This picture, like its fore- 
runner in another year, has been 
praised as ‘a transcriptfrom nature,’ 
and for the photographic fidelity 
of all its details. This.is an unfair 
as well as an unfortunate com- 
parison to make fora picture. The 
work of the hand and of the brush 
can never really compete with that 
of the camera in the absolute re- 
production of every detail; and 
the artist who endeavours to rival 
the performance of the lens, enters 
upon a contest in which he must be 
beaten. It is for the artist to select 
for partial representation, and not 
to attempt to represent all. It is 
only in this way that the truth of 
nature can be conveyed or suggested 
to the eye which rests upon his 
canvas. In looking at a scene of 
real nature, the eye itself does not, 
in fact, take in everything at once. 
It has to adapt itself to varying 
distances and various degrees of 
illumination, and forms for itself a 
picture which will remain in the 
memory as what was seen. But 
the picture will by no means con- 
tain in equal detail, and with equal 
emphasis, every twig, leaf, and 
blade of grass. A few only of these 
will remain distinct; the rest will 
be indicated in mass, and must owe 
their interest in the composition to 
the accidents of light and shade, 
which it will be a chief part of the 
painter’s function to introduce or 
to invent. By changing the point 
of view in surveying an actual 
landscape, different portions of the 
foreground. may be successively 
brought into prominence—but this 
eannot be done in looking at the 
canvas—when the artist is com- 
mitted to his choice of a single 
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point of view, and a single moment 
of duration and where 


Painting mute and motionless, 
Steals but a glance at time. 


The actual distance of the canvas 
from the eye is always the same, and 
the same for all parts of the picture; 
and if the conventional selection to 
which reference has been made is 
not adopted, the picture may be 
indeed, in one sense, a transcript 
from nature, but it will not contain 
the element of imagination, and of 
that highest realistic truth which 
is above and transcendental to mere 
reality. 

The companion picture in which 
the stream has past its youth, and 
is seen in mature strength ‘ Flowing 
to the Sea,’ is still less satisfactory. 
The subject, for which the canvas 
subends a far larger angle of 
vision, precludes the same kind of 
attention to minute details which 
occurs in the other scene. The 
river is seen in expanse, with dis- 
tant fields and hedge-rows beyond 
its farther banks. The cold blue 
colour of the water—its surface free 
from any direct reflection of light 
to the eye—is admirably rendered, 
but the figures of the soldiers in red 
uniform put in, as may be supposed, 
to heighten, by contrast, the tint on 
the river, are vulgar and trivial in 
the extreme. They add no human 
interest to the picture; they tell 
no story, and are simply an 
offence. The whole effect of the 
picture is hard, cold, and dull. 
There is nothing to be gained by 
looking into it ; there is nothing in 
it, and therefore nothing to come 
out of it. It satisfies no longing ; 
it has no mysteries to be studied, 
no secret to be yielded up; it has 
neither life nor soul. As a sketch 
it is masterly; as a contribution 
towards a picture it may be of ex- 
ceeding great value ; but a picture, 
in the best and real sense, we can- 
not allow it be. With his powers, 
nevertheless—with his eye to ob- 


serve, and his hand to express—we 
trust that Mr. Millais will continue 
to paint landscape, and, if so, we 
believe that some day he may be 
as considerable a rival of Gains- 
borough in this field of art as he is 
already in that of portraiture. 

As to the portraits generally in 
this Exhibition, there is an average 
amount of fair workmanship, but 
not much to be said that would be 
very agreeable to their producers ; 
coats and waistcoats, dresses and 
furniture still assert their superiority 
over the human figure and coun- 
tenance. Among the works of the 
old-established reputations there is 
no novelty of treatment, unless, 
indeed, we may specify as such the 
introduction in two instances of a 
brown silk umbrella as an important 
accessory. Whether these articles 
are painted as such inseparable 
companions that no portrait would 
be true to the life which omitted 
them, or whether they are intended 
as a natural tribute of recognition 
of the usual character of English 
weather at the season when the 
Royal Academy opens its galleries 
to the shillings of the public, we 
know not, but it is our duty to 
notice this new feature in portrait 
art, and to protest against it. 

There is a young artist (as we 
believe) who has sent two portraits 
deserving especial attention. Mr. 
W. W. Ouless contributes two pic- 
tures placed, as it happens, nearly 
opposite to each other in Gallery 
No. IV., and both of singular merit. 
The smaller one is the best—simple, 
true, and natural—and it may chal- 
lenge comparison with any work of 
the same kind, for although it is 
nothing but a single small head, it 
is a picture as well as a portrait. 

We have also a word to say on 
Mr. N. Macbeth’s two portraits, 
both of which have solid good work 
in them, and have hands well 
painted in, a matter constantly 
shirked or scamped in modern 
days, although the hands are often 
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nearly as important as the coun- 
tenance for the complete identi- 
fication of a sitter. The flesh, how- 
ever, is somewhat too pink in both 
these works, and in the portrait of 
Dr. Wilson the accessories of dress 
are not kept in sufficient subordi- 
nation to the man who wears them. 

Mr. Watts goes on completing 
his gallery of brother artists, and 
has a fine head of Mr. Calderon, 
besides one or two other very 
striking portraits. 

It has to be remarked that what 
may be called boat pictures are 
much on the increase. Mr. Calde- 
ron, whose name suggests the men- 
tion of them, had once a very suc- 
cessful water piece with a boat in 
it, and there is now a sort of epi- 
demic of inland navigation upon 
canvas. He continues himself to 


follow the example he set, and has 
a water party feasting on the shore, 
who have just come out of a boat. 
Then Mr. 8. L. Fildes has a boat, 
and some young persons sitting and 


standing and singing in it—rather 
namby-pamby, but very nice—and 
with an atmosphere that is full of 
purity and light. Seen across the 
room it looks like real out-of-doors, 
and contrasts favourably in this re- 
spect with most of the - pictures 
which ought to give the effect of 
air, and in fact do only give 
the effect of paint. All these 
pictures deal with subjects taken 
from fresh water and pleasure 
navigation, but Mr. Hook takes us 
to sea with more than his wonted 
vigour. ‘Gold of the Sea’ gives a 
glorious bit of North Devon sea and 
coast—that unique sea which is 
content to be beautiful without 
spoiling the land—and those green 
cliffs from which you may gaze on 
the one hand upon the finest inci- 
dents of a sea piece, and upon the 
other hand on the most exquisite 
and varied inland and rural scenery. 
Many thanks to Mr. Hook for re- 
viving our recollections of all this, 
and of the country around the won- 
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derful village which hangs in the 
ravine, and descends from the Chase 
above to the sea below, and looks, 
at a distance, like a white glacier, 
with its narrow precipitous street, 
its kindly fishers and boatmen, re- 
tired sea-captains, parrots, cats, and 
dogs. 

There is always a class of pic- 
tures which may be called theatri- 
cal; and as belonging to this depart- 
ment in the present year’s Exhibi- 
tion may be especially mentioned 
Mr. D. T. White’s scene from 
Moliére’s Malade Imaginaire. It is 
very carefully conceived and well 
painted and tells its story unmis- 
takeably. The background and ac- 
cessories are well subordinated to 
the figures, and yet bear the most 
rigorous examination; and, above all, 
the picture, although theatrical, is 
not at all stagy, but, on thecontrary, 
is replete with an air of sober and 
quiet truth. The character portrait 
of Mr. Irving in Bells is not 
good; neither is the portrait of 
Miss Isabel Bateman a satisfac- 
tory rendering of that very clever 
and attractive young artist. This 
is contributed by Mr. E. Long, who 
has also a large subject piece of 
considerable pretensions and merit 
—a picture of somuch merit that one 
is sorry not to be able to like it 
more. But, in fact, it fails to stir 
the imagination or to excite any 
great interest. Nor is the subject 
very happily chosen for its own 
sake. The ‘Expulsion of the Gip- 
sies from Spain, by Doctor Sancho 
de Moncada: Toledo, 1619,’ is not 
a familiarly known work, and the 
citation of its title in the catalogue 
does not much help the spectator 
of the picture. By the bye, why 
does that catalogue cost a shilling ? 
and why is it so large and in- 
convenient? Once upon a time, 
and not so very long ago, there 
used to be an evening exhibition of 
the Royal Academy pictures, when 
the admission cost sixpence, and the 
catalogue also cost sixpence, and 
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was printed in a handy octavo 
form. - These evening exhibitions 
were not much frequented by the 
classes for whose advantage they 
were supposed to be chiefly in- 
tended, and probably did not re- 
ceive sufficient encouragement to 
justify their continuance. But it 
would be a great benefit to have 
the catalogue again as it was then 
afforded, whether the money to be 
charged for it remains at the pre- 
sent exorbitant price of one shilhng 
or not. 

Mr. E. Long’s selection of a sub- 
ject illustrates the extreme embar- 
rassment under which our artists 
seem to labour in this respect. The 
Horatian maxim describing the diffi- 
culty of treating old and familiar 
subjects does not seem to be felt. 
The Bible and Lempriére’s Classical 
Dictionary have been resorted to for 
the subject of four of the most 
remarkable pictures which we have 
chosen for especial mention. ‘ Cain 
and Abel,’ ‘ Daniel in the Lions’ Den,’ 
‘Perseus and Andromeda,’ and ‘ Ari- 
adne’ have been painted over and 
over again, and may over and over 
again be resorted to under different 
varieties of treatment, along with 
many equally familiar and equally 
interesting passages from sacred or 
mythical history. But whenever 
the most beaten track is deserted, 
there seems to be a disposition to 
plunge into the wholly unknown, 
and to neglect the vast number of 
interesting subjects, which a more 
extensive acquaintance with history, 
biography, and fiction could not 
fail to suggest to the student, and 
the question arises, Why does not 
the Royal Academy, which professes 
to teach not only the technical ex- 
ercise of art, but parades its Pro- 
fessors of Ancient History and 
Ancient Literature, do’ something 
in this respect? ‘These professor- 
ships are held by the most eminent 
and distinguished men of the day ; 
but what inducement or opportu- 
nity has the learned Bishop of St. 


David’s to teach ancient history in 
the Royal Academy, or Dean Stanley 
to lecture upon ancient literature ? 
and why are these places not made 
useful instead of being merely ho- 
norary ? and why are not professor- 
ships of modern literature and of 
science added to them? And then 
one is tempted to go on, and to ask 
the more general question, Of what 
use is the Royal Academy at all in 
promoting and advancing real art, 
as contradistinguished from the 
pecuniary interests of its members 
and exhibitions ? And one does not 
seem to be able to get a very satis- 
factory answer to this not at all 
impertinent enquiry. Except by its 
recent exhibitions of the works of 
old masters, the Academy has really 
done nothing considerable to pro- 
mote the study of art. For this 
purpose its fine galleries offer un- 
rivalled advantages, but after all 
not greater than the possession of 
such good means of exhibiting pic- 
tures would confer upon any indi- 
vidual, or private body of specula- 
tors, who might choose to under- 
take the same function; and one 
feels that such a body as the Royal 
Academy, honoured as it is, wealthy 
as it is by the good management of 
its revenues for a long period of 
years, and supported as it is by the 
yearly shillings of the public, paid 
for entrance and catalogues, has 
made a most inadequate return for 
the many advantages it has enjoyed. 

Returning to the works now upon 
its walls, there is a kind of picture 

almost always attractive—which 
cannot be precisely referred to any 
of the artificial classes of portrait, 
landscape, or subject. To this be- 
long such pictures as Mr. G. Mason’s 
‘Harvest Moon,’ Mr. G. D. Leslie’s 
‘Elopement,’ and Mr. F. Walker’s 
‘Harbour of Refuge.’ The last 
picture has been much praised, and 
deservedly ; for it is full of meaning 
and has a certain intensity of pur- 
pose, which istoorare. The closing 
lives of the aged inmates of the 
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almshouse are exhibited under the 
red but melancholy light of the 
closing day. This, shining on the 
red brick walls of the buildings, 
gives a tone of perhaps excessive 
warmth to the picture—and yet it 
is not the rosy hue of youth and 
hope, but plainly that of the sinking 
and belated sun. The figures in- 
troduced indicate age receiving all 
necessary attentions and comforts, 
but without the assiduities of affec- 
tion or respect. Only one figure 
shows any vigour, and this, as may 
be supposed, is in intentional con- 
trast to the rest. A stalwart mower 
is attacking with his scythe the 
long grass which occupies the cen- 
tre of the court, as if his life de- 
pended on the immediate perform- 
ance of his task. He is out of 
character with all that. surrounds 
him—the only image of strength 
and activity in a region of decrepi- 
tude and repose, Altogether this 
is a suggestive picture and deserving 
of much study. 


The ‘Elopement,’ by Mr. G. D. 
Leslie, is a pleasant and faithful per- 


formance. The old manor house, 
surrounded by its garden walls, 
looms out in the grey light of the 
early morning, and looks like a real 
house in which real people have 
lived. The story of the elopement 
is clearly told, and the picture is 
one to dwell upon with increasing 
pleasure—not exciting the highest 
emotions, but simple, tender, and 
true. 

Mr. Mason’s ‘Harvest Moon’ gives 
poetry to an ordinary incident, and 
to ordinary English peasant men 
and women in their accustomed 
clothes. The dry tone of the work 
is that which has been so long 
adopted by the artist, that it may 
be thought useless and unreasonable 
to say a word about it, but it seems 
to us to have nothing to recommend 
it but its peculiarity, and to impose 
inconvenient limitations upon the 
powers of the painter. 

Mr. C. E. Perugini’s ‘ Playing at 
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Work’ has been painted in no such 
spirit, as that suggested by its title. 
Much hard work must have gone to 
attain the excellence shown in it. 
Drawing, colour, and composition 
are all good. Another time he may, 
perhaps, choose a subject of more 
interest and importance. 

Among landscapes proper Mr. P. 
Graham has a grand and suggestive 
picture, called ‘The Cradleofthe Sea- 
bird.’ Iron cliffs rise out of sight 
from the waves; the ghastly ribs 
of some wrecked craft indicate the 
perils of the place for man, but it 
is the familiar home and haunt of 
the sea-fowl. Their clang seems 
to fill the air; they cover the exposed 
rocks, equally ready to ride on the 
storm or bask in the sun; they are 
in their native element, happy—and 
now, by the grace of the British 
Legislature, protected. 

Mr. Brett sends some of his mar- 
vellous and beautiful studies of sea 
and sky. Some of the effects rea- 
lised by him seem almost beyond 
the range of possible representation 
on canvas. Yet here we have 
waves, and wet sand, and clouds, as 
trulyand exactly drawn and coloured 
as the most rigid and well-defined 
objects could be. Something is 
wanting of human interest in these 
pictures, but we must be glad to 
accept them and admire them as 
and for what they are. 

The school which has in former 
years produced such men as Roberts 
and Stanfield has now a worth 
disciple in the person of Mr, O’Con- 
nor, of the Haymarket Theatre. 
His knowledge of linear and aérial 
perspective, and general fidelity to 
his subjects, are well illustrated in 
his picture on the Thames, with the 
terrace of the Adelphi and, the old 
York Gate as seen ten years ago, 
and before the erection of the Vic- 
toria Embankment. He has also a 
good subject in distemper of the 
interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
the great Thanksgiving Day of this 
year. 
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We must not leave the Exhibition 
halls of the Royal Academy with- 
out a glance at the sculpture, in 
which, as usual, portrait very 
largely predominates, and the at- 
tempts to deal with modern costume 
in statuary are more than is usual 
unfortunate; and as an alderman or 
popular preacher in marble coat 
and waistcoat and necktie will last 
longer than the same individuals in 
oils upon canvas, the perpetuation of 
bad taste is more complete and last- 
ing, and all the more to be deplored. 

But Mr. Woolner’s bust of 
Dickens must be remarked as one 
of the finest of his performances. 
It is a striking likeness, and a work 
of true art. So also the figure of 
Sir Bartle Frere, which is heroically 
treated, and exhibits great success 
in dealing with the difficulties of 
modern dress, which is here pre- 
served with sufficient attention to 
the conventionalities, but with no 
sacrifice of dignity or fitness for the 
purposes of art. 

The general and prevailing im- 
pression in leaving the Exhibition 
is that of the deficiency of beauty. 
The works of the so-called Pre- 
Raphaelites have long since disap- 
peared from the walls of the Royal 
Academy. We are spared the sight 
of the pictures of those painters 
who say to Ugliness, ‘ Be thou my 
beauty;’ and to Distortion, ‘ Be 
thou my fairest of forms.’ But the 
sense of beauty, if not so violently 
outraged as it has formerly been, 1s 
still dull and inanimate, and re- 
quires stimulation. It must be ad- 
mitted, indeed, that the absence 
of true esthetics is not peculiar to 
the world of painting. In that of 
literature and of music the same 
remark has to be made. In prose 
writing, with a few conspicuous ex- 
ceptions, style is neglected. A 
meaning is clothed with words in 
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the most slovenly fashion, and sen- 
tence after sentence is pitchforked 
upon the paper without conciseness 
or grace. In poetry it is the same 
and worse. One of our greatest in- 
ventors and thinkers, who adopts a 
poetical form for the outpourings of 
a most pregnant and original brain, 
seems to ignore altogether the 
ancient precept— pe ene 
Non satire est pulchya esse poemata, dulcia 
sunto— 


and rejects with scorn the aid of 
beauty and all its attendant sym- 
pathies. In music the charming 
melodies of the elder composers 
seem, year by year, to find less 
favour; and ‘in ‘the music of the 
future’ we are threatened with re- 
turn to a chaos of sound, in which 
no cosmos can be discerned, except 
by a perverse band of aberrant 
neophytes. In architecture the 
medieval styles carry the day—in 
which the architect has to compose 
without the aid of grammar, acci- 
dence, or any received canons of 
taste; always compiling fragments 
from other buildings, and without 
any settled laws of composition or 
proportion for his guidance. Infi- 
nite beauty may be expressed in 
Gothic architecture ; but there are 
no rules by which it can be learned 
how best to strive after it; and the 
modern imitators of the old work 
flounder in a morass of doubt and 
uncertainty. Such is the condition 
of public taste. From it we can 
only hope to be extricated by some 
independent leadership ; and not by 
the millionaire buyer of pictures 
knocked down at fabulous prices, 
‘amidst loud applause ;’ or by the 
ignorant millions subscribing to art 
unions, and paying their shillings 
at the door of the Royal Academy's 
Exhibitions, whose patronage is the 
destruction of true art. 
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MY CONNECTION 


WITH FENIANISM. 


By Genera CLUSERET. 


VHE chief accusation alleged 
against me by my friends in 
France—if such a term can be 
applied to a series of incoherent 
questions and the chatter of back- 
stairs gossip—was my connection 
with Fenianism in 1867. 

That which I did not choose to 
say to people who could not com- 
prehend me I will now tell the pub- 
lic, so far, at least, as is compatible 
with political discretion. Of the 
men who took part in this affair, 
some have been condemned, others 
are in safety. The events of this 
episode are past and over; and my 
words, I think, will have no more 
importance than as an opinion which 
anyone would be free to express. 

In 1866 the undertaking began 
which was foolishly planned, and 
still more foolishly managed, by the 
first Head Centre of the Fenians at 
New York. 

This enterprise may be considered 
as the last act of the War of Seces- 
sion. The minds of men were still 
in agitation; the breeze itself 
seemed to be lade m with the odour 
of gunpowder, which excited them 
for conflict. 

Is it wonderful that the Irish, 
who love fighting, as they love 
dancing, for the pleasure of it, and 
whose nerves still quivered with the 
fury of the war in which a great 
number of them had taken part, in 
the hope that the victorious North 
would reward their services, and 
aid them at least by a moral, if not 
a material, support in their insur- 
rection against England—is it, I 
say, surprising, under such circum- 
stances, that a handful of ambitious 
men should have thought the mo- 
ment was come when they might fire 
the souls of their countrymen, and 
urge them into an enterprise which, 
if it had been wisely directed, might 
have had consequences serious, not 
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only for Canada, but for England 
also ? 

A great deal of money was sub- 
scribed; there was not a maid- 
servant who did 
penny. 

It was in vain that the clergy, 
who found their receipts falling off, 
endeavoured to hinder the move- 
ment by launching excommunica- 
tions. They were beaten ; and when 
I say beaten I am not using a figure 
of speech. At Brooklyn a curé, 
who came from a distant cure to 
exchange into one in the State of 
New York, raised from Irish gene- 
rosity the funds for building one of 
the handsomest churches in the 
town. He was considered a most 
holy man by all who kuewhim. A 
Fenian meeting was announced in 
his parish. Strong in the con- 
sciousness of his influence and of 
his sacred calling, M. le Curé began 
by denouncing the Fenians in his 
sermon from his pulpit on the 
Sunday. He formally forbad the 
meeting, and, joining example to 
precept, he went on the evening ap- 
pointed to the door of the meeting- 
room. Armed witha good shillel: wh, 
he considered it his duty to strike 
those who should refuse to obey 
him. They took him by the shoul- 
ders, not so gently as they might 
have done, and turned him away 
from the door; and that was the 
beginning of their emancipation 
from the slavish superstition which 
deprives men of the use of their 
reason, and which is an insulting 
conception of the Divine nature. 

With the military chest well 
filled came, however, complications 
and intrigues. 

Many were the complaints that 
arose from individuals who in their 
simple-heartedness had liberally 
emptied their purses, but who were 
not persons capable of either under- 
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standing or discussing the real con- 
ditions of the struggle; they only 
knew that they had paid their money 
to have a fight, and a fight they in- 
sisted upon having. ‘Give us a 
battle or return our money!’ was 
their cry. 

This feeling underlay all the 
stages of the undertaking; the 
cause was popular, and it was not 
difficult to raise the necessary funds ; 
but the money once in the caisse, 
there was no one who possessed 
sufficient authority to say, ‘This 
money, which you have confided to 
us, must be spent for “ the cause.’’’ 
To have the means provided for 
paying expenses does not, unfor- 
tunately, provide also for the best 
way to employ them. The money 
was, in fact, thrown out of the win- 
dows, melted down to make vic- 
tims. Too weak to resist the pres- 
sure put upon them, and utterly 
unable to organise so colossal an 
undertaking, the leaders gave way 
—they promised montagnes et mer- 
veilles—but they only performed 
the feat of emptying the caisse, and 
filling the prisons. 

As regards myself, I did not show 
more wisdom or foresight than the 
rest. As soon asI heard the dis- 
charge of the first gun, being com- 
pletely ignorant of the real condition 
of things, I offered my services-to 
the Fenians. Their ‘Head Centre’ 
and co-President of the Great 
Council, who kept a store for the 
sale of nouwveautés in Bowery Street, 
New York, called himself Colonel 
X. Everybody was a colonel in 
those days, so the designation will 
not compromise anyone. 

I was induced to take this course 
from two motives. The first, if the 
truth must be told, was the same 
that impelled the Irish to cross the 
frontier—the love of gunpowder. 
I had not had that delight for 
two years. The second motive was 
more serious. In the Irish cause 
it was not Ireland alone that I saw, 
but humanity itself. I do not think 
of my fellow-creatures as so many 
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Austrians, Germans, Poles, Rus- 
sians, or any other nationality, 
They are all men, who, although by 
the chances of birth they have been 
born in different localities, have all 
alike the duties and the rights of a 
common humanity, and whoever in- 
fringes upon the rights of one man 
infringes on the rights of all. 
Would to Heaven that this opinion 
were shared by all the world. The 
word ‘patrie’ (native country) 
is nothing but the theory of bri- 
gandage addressed to the hearts of 
men—honest enough, but of super- 
ficial intelligence—in order that 
governments may be enabled with 
more ease to use up people for their 
own profit. 

It is in the name of such words 
as ‘patrie,’ ‘native country,’ 
‘honour,’ ‘ patriotism,’ words such 
as form the legend of the Legion 
of Honour, that in France succes- 
sive governments have been enabled 
to commit every crime which can 


disgrace humanity, and have gra- 
dually worked the decline of France, 
by two successive invasions; by 
the infamous coup-d’état of the 
Second Empire ; by the deterioration 


of morals, which finished what 
chawvinisme had begun under cover 
of the word ‘ patriotism.’ 

It was the egoism of the word 
‘patrie’ which inspired that in- 
famous couplet in the song about 
the vine: 

Je songe, en remerciant Dieu, 
Quwils n’en ont pas en Angleterre. 


Can anything well be more 
abominable than for a man to 
thank God because the sun does 
not ripen grapes in England? Yet 
there are people who join gaily in 
the chorus of this song, and in this 
demoralised sentiment, which is 
inspired by patriotism, or French 
chauvinisme ; and it is one of the 
stupidest also, for it is the glorifi- 
cation of evil for the sake of evil, 
and for no profit to anyone. 

It is in the name of ‘ patrie’ that 
a small country, which has hitherto 
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been happy and prosperous, will be 
menaced by a permanent army and 
by centralisation (revision of the 
Swiss Federal Constitution). 

So long as the idea of ‘ patrie’ 
does not serve to suggest its only 
good and useful signification, the 
rights and duties of the group 
of beings which constitute hu- 
manity, I shall continue to speak 
of the sentiment of a ‘native coun-. 
try’ (patrie) as Proud’hon desig- 
nated property — a robbery —‘a 
robbery committed upon the fra- 
ternity and solidarity of humanity 
by governments and rulers.’ 

In 1825 Cobden expressed his 
belief ‘that the era of vast empires 
and great armaments by sea and by 
land would shortly have entirely 
passed away. They must cease to 
exist when men shall form one 
family, and express their sentiments 
freely, like brothers, and exchange 
amongst each other the fruits of 
their labour. If we could only 
foresee this hope becoming realised, 
at a period however distant in 
the world’s history, we should be 
able to overturn all separate go- 
vernments by a system of com- 
merce,’ ! 

Cobden was, like myself, com- 
munard, and an anti-patriot in the 
best sense of the word, and he was 
an excellent honest man besides. 
Would it be a crime to make one’s 
actions accord with his principles ? 
The oppressed Irishman forced to 
work would become full fed and 
satisfied, and receive the _ re- 
ward of his labours, and not be 
obliged to look, with his arms 
crossed, a burning blush upon his 
brow, and with his heart full of 
tears, upon the destruction of all he 
holds most dear, even the memo- 
ries of the past, seeing every day 
some new-comer established on the 
old hearthstone, or sheep and cattle 
filling the place once occupied by 
the members of the family who 
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have either emigrated or perished 
with hunger. The Irishman, a 
member of the great human family, 
had a right to sympathy. Now 
Platonic sympathy is nothing but 
hypocrisy. 

I have said what I believe. 

I offered my assistance; it was 
accepted. The battle, however, was 
so short that my good intentions 
only were engaged. 

This first Fenian expedition ought 
to have opened my eyes both as to the 
character of the men commanding 
it and to the means they employed. 
It was quite evident that never had 
more gross incapacity wasted the 
means and frustrated the hopes of 
the liberation of the human race. 
The generals and the troops were 
all alike, drunk ; either treachery or 
vain boasting, it matters not which, 
had so proclaimed the undertaking 
from the house-tops, that nobody 
was surprised, unless it were the 
Fenians themselves, to find every 
preparation for repulsing them be- 
fore they were in the least ready to 
attack. 

My conclusion from all this was, 
that although the consequences had 
been so deplorable, yet the cause 
was a good one, and better men and 
fresh means might still bring about 
more fortunate results. 

As for myself, I was engaged 
with other matters. 

Immediately upon the foregoing 
events followed the affair of the 
escape of Stephens, which caused 
a great noise at the time. His 
escape from prison was romantic. 

I have since become acquainted 
with the two men who devoted 
themselves to Stephens at this 
juncture. They were men of the 
lower classes; it is always they 
who are devoted. 

Later on one of these two became 
the mortal enemy of Stephens. 

Stephens had arrived under very 
annoying, and at the same time 
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somewhat corhic, circumstances for 
me. 

In Paris the Marquis de Boissy 
had entertained him. Whilst in that 
city he had entered into close rela- 
tions with those scandalous Boule- 
vard papers, from which a man 
who respects himself ought to accept 
nothing but abuse. 

Without personally knowing him, 
IT had set him down as an intriguing 
man, who wished to be talked about. 
When I saw his photograph my 
opinion of him became worse. 
Little, furtive, blinking eyes, the 
expression of which continually 
escaped one, were the dominant 
features of Stephens’s physiognomy, 
giving him a feline and altogether 
unsympathetic aspect. I was ex- 
pressing my opinion of him very 
freely to Pelletier, my friend, who 
in 1848 represented Lyons, and is 
now a manufacturer in New 
York. Whilst we were talking K. 
came in. He had assisted the 
escape of Stephens, and at that 
time he was one of his warmest 
partisans. My friend strongly took 
the side of K. It was at length 
settled that Stephens should be 
brought some evening to meet me, 
so that I might form my judgment 
of him with some knowledge. I 
may as well say here that since the 
arrival of Stephens at New York 
Fenianism has divided itself into 
two great rival and hostile factions ; 
that of the old ex-marchand de 
nouveautés, who suffered the defeat 
of Canada; and that of Stephens, 
who promised to revenge it by 
means of a better organisation. He 
was the Thiers of the situation, as 
the colonel and ex-dry-goodsman 
was the hero of Sedan or the 
Gambetta. I recollect that the 
great question was that of ‘the 
strong box,’ which the marchand 
de nouveautés wished to keep with 
him, and which Stephens in his 
quality of President demanded to 
have delivered up to him, I do 
not know whether this question is 
yet decided, but in 1869 it was still 
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pending, and I have been told that 
there had been disputes between 
the latter and the first executive 
commission relative to certain im- 
meuble in Broadway. 

Stephens came to the house on 
the day appointed, and passed the 
evening with us. He was very 
clear and very explicit in his expla- 
nations. He was an organiser 
(organisateur) to the finger ends! 
and in this respect he was un- 
doubtedly a man of superior merit; 
but he was vain, despotic, and over- 
bearing beyond any man I ever 
saw. As regarded action, he was 
worthnothing. Ileft the house much 
disturbed in my mind. Stephens 
had explained to me at great length, 
and in much detail, the resources 
of the Fenian organisation. He 
had given me the key to his 
organisation, which did not leave 
out a single man in all Ireland; 
everything had been scrupulously 
and carefully visited and orga- 
nised. As far as men were con- 
cerned, there no longer seemed 
need that any should be brought 
over. The whole of [Ireland 
was enrolled in the organisation, 
either actually or standing well 
affected towards it; and as this 
was his strong point, he was care- 
ful to furnish me with the most 
indubitable material proofs of the 
truth of the facts he had stated. 

I was present at the meetings of 
the various representatives of the 
most important Irish centres. The 
report was made for the whole of 
Treland, as is done for a regiment, 
each sergeant-major reading the 
report of his company to the 
colonel. 

I was really astonished. 

To have men is a great deal, but 
still it is not everything; money 
and arms are likewise requisite for 
an affair of this kind. As far as 
money was concerned, it was not 
altogether lacking, but arms and 
ammunition were the weak points 
of the situation. Not but what they 
tried to dazzle me with representa- 
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tions of their further resources, but, 
it being my business to get to the 
bottom of things, I enquired and 
examined closely, and found out at 
last that all thearms and ammunition 
existed only in the arsenals and in 
the imagination of Stephens, who, 
without being a Marshal of France, 
was equal to Lebceuf for boasting of 
what was not yet ready. 

It must also not be forgotten that 
England seized all it could, and that 
the United States seized also, and 
that the ‘ penny’ of the maid ser- 
vant, however multiplied, did not 
attain the proportions of the penny 
of St. Peter. There were, besides, 
rather heavy general expenses. The 
apartments of Stephens, at the 
Metropolitan Hotel, cost a good 
deal; that at No. —, Thirteenth 
Street, though less expensive, still 
stood for a large figure. Then there 
were the prisoners. To provide for 
the expenses of constant journeys 
across the sea for the agents of the 
Association, &c. &c. So that, in fact, 
there did not remain enough money to 
purchase the arms and ammunition 
requisite for so considerable an 
enterprise. Add to this, the greater 
portion of the arms, and 1 thiuk 
two steamers, were in the possession 
of the first commission, who insisted 
upon making America the base of 
their operations, whilst the rest 
wished to act in Ireland. I visited 
Stephens at his own house after 
our conversation at P.’s. Further 
explanations only confirmed and 
developed those that had already 
been given. We discussed together 
the resources of England, making 
allowance for the forces retained in 
the colonies, and for those retained 
in garrison at home and abroad, 
and the time that would be re- 
quired for those troops engaged in 
the various services to return to 
England ; we computed the nu- 
merous Fenians forming part of 
the regular army, whose oath en- 
gaged them to obey the Association 
under their colours as much as else- 
where, and the disorder they might 
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cause in their ranks; we spoke of 
the means of transport from one 
port to another; and we came at 
last to the conclusion that England 
could not for ninety days oppose to 
usmore than thirty thousand effective 
men. Ten thousand resolute men 
acting in their own country would 
easily be able to seize upon the 
most important points for embarc- 
ation and the principal roads of 
communication, and operating under 
the shelter of popular sympathy, 
and acting together in concert and 
with rapidity, they ought to be able 
to raise the whole island and to 
crush the thirty thousand men, 
which would be all that England 
could throw into Ireland for the first 
three months. 

After that it would remain to be 
seen what would happen. Of the 
English volunteers we took no ac- 
count ; sons of trade, they are better 
at parade than at marching, espe- 
cially if they must leave their own 
part of the country; the common 
people only fight when they are in- 
clined to fight, and that is not often. 
The matter thus resolved itself into 
this simple proposal on my side: 
‘ Raise me ten thousand men, armed, 
and I will undertake to command 
them.’ The affair was thus set going. 
In the meanwhile I made a plan of 
the campaign in accordance with 
the number of men, and the re- 
sources which could be immediately 
raised in the various counties of 
Ireland, as shown by the statistics 
of the organisation. 

The plan, written out and accom- 
panied with a map, was placed in 
the hands of Stephens and of P.; as 
for me, I had it at that time com- 
plete in my head, but at the present 
moment I should have some diffi- 
culty in recalling the names of the 
principal towns. 

During this time the enthusiasm 
of the people was kept at a white 
heat by meetings, especially up at 
St. John’s Wood, where fighting 
followed whisky as whisky had fol- 
lowed words. Stephens was no 
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more an orator than he was a 
writer ; he was, if possible, less of 
one. But in those vast human 
oceans the waves of which have 
been lashed into tumult by passion, 
spoken words signify little; what 
the people want is a spectacle, and 
the sight of the idol of the day is 
always the thing that delights 
them, even if the ‘idol be dumb or 
idiotic. Stephens, however, was far 
from being either the one or the 
other. 

Unfortunately the people do not 
always listen ; they are not always 
even patient. 

Stephens was obliged to enter 
into a positive engagement that the 
battle should begin, at all risks, with 
the year 1867. This engagement, 
formally ratified by all the chiefs of 
the party, was accepted with accla- 
mation by the people. Subscrip- 


tions were organised on an immense 
scale from one end of the United 
States to the other, with a zeal and 
energy which deserved a better fate. 
The amount of whisky that was 


drunk is inconceivable! What for- 
tunes in liquor then disappeared 
into the stomachs of Irishmen ! 

In this engagement, so lightly 
undertaken, lies the secret of all 
that afterwards happened. 

I continned to work assiduously 
with Stephens, and from time to 
time I was present at the meetings 
of the chiefs, but without ever 
opening my lips. What I wished 
to do was to obtain information on 
certain points, that I might not fall 
into any snare. 

My opinion remained always the 
same as what I have already said. 
I was sure of obtaining men per- 
fectly organised, in squadrons, com- 
panies, battalions, and regiments, 
but the uncertainty and the diffi- 
culty lay in finding the material, 
ways, and means. In these cir- 
cumstances [introduced to Stephens 
F., an officer from the Military 
School of Belgium, and who, during 
the last war, had through me been 
successively raised to the grades of 
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captain, major, and colonel com- 
mandant of a regiment of colour. 
He was a good officer, and very 
brave, but of an insatiable ambition. 
F. was attached to me as chief of 
staff, and left me to go to Paris, 
where he wished to be employed 
with one or two other Irishmen in 
preparatory studies. 

During this time events in Ame- 
rica had “taken a most unexpected 
turn. 

Stephens, who, as it would seem, 
by no means deceived himself about 
his material resources, began to 
blow cold, as he had hitherto blown 
hot. So long as it was a matter of 
going onwards, the American-Irish 
had been tolerably obedient to the 
despotic requirements of their Head 
Centre ; but the moment they ima- 
gined they saw symptoms of cold- 
ness in him, and as month suc- 
ceeded month and the end of the 
year approached, and yet no an- 
nouncement had been made of the 
vampaign, they became indignant 
and enraged; in short, they de- 
posed Stephens, and his life was 
even threatened. K., through whom 
I had become acquainted with Ste- 
phens, and who had been the means 
of assisting him to make his escape 
from prison, H., B., M. C., and 
several others, were at the head of 
this movement, the majority of them 
having been Confeder ate officers. 
He had not kept the word he had 
given to the people. 

As will be seen hereafter, these 
men knew what they had to trust 
to as regarded the material means 
and resources of the administration 
—they did not deceive themselves 
as to what would be the result of 
these intrigues, or the fate that 
awaited them—they were men ca- 
pable of self-sacrifice, heroes in the 
full chivalrous meaning of the word. 
As for me, sure of having men, and 
sure that they would be “organised, 
as they were all of warlike tem- 
perament, and trusting to the most 
moderate of the promises that had 
been made, which were that, at the 
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very least, I might depend upon 
being furnished with all that was 
needful to equip my ten thousand 
men, I prayed for war and held 
myself in readiness to start. 

To provide for travelling expenses 
and the first cost of a campaign, 
they disposed of one of the blockade- 
runners, which had been purchased 
at the close of the war at the sale of 
Confederate vessels. I remember 
that it was sold for little more than 
half of what the engines alone had 
cost; it produced, I think, from 
fourteen to seventeen thousand dol- 
lars, and with this sum we entered 
upon our campaign. 

We sailed on board the Péreire 
in the early part of January 1867. 
K. and Mac. (who had taken the 
most active part in the escape of 
Stephens), with twelve or thirteen 
heads of ‘ centres’ in Ireland, were 
with me: the others had gone by 
different vessels. 

We all of us arrived safely, some 
in Ireland, some in England; a 
great number landed in Germany, 
others in France. Amongst these 
last were myself and K. 

As soon as we arrived I invited 
Duvernois (afterwards minister of 
Napoleon III.) and Wilfred de Fon- 
vielle to dine at Champeaux’s, Place 
de la Bourse, in order to introduce 
K. to them, and to explain the 
purport of our enterprise, to set it 
forth in its poetical and sympathetic 
point of view, and to beg their help 
and support in the newspapers. 

Duvernois and Wilfred were both 
old friends of mine. I had known 
Duvernois in Africa; he had seen 
me off when I left for my campaigns 
in Italy and America. More recently, 
on my return from Mexico, he had 
been my guest in New York. He 
had always shown himself an ardent 
revolutionist and republican. We 
both came out of the same school— 
that of Emile de Girardin. 

As to Wilfred, his brother Ulrich 
had been my aide-de-camp in Italy 
and in America. I loved him asa 
brother. Who would ever have 
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thought that he too would one day 
betray the cause of the people, 
and adhere to the assassins of Ver- 
sailles ? 

I explained my programme to 
my two friends, and told them what 
were my intentions, and the sort of 
war we purposed to carry on—a 
war which could not be made either 
mild or merciful, seeing that we 
could expect to receive no quarter. 

Duvernois was enchanted, and 
gave us great encouragement, and 
assured us of his ardent sympathy. 
Wilfred was less enthusiastic, but 
he wished us good luck. 

K. and I had not been more 
than two or three days in Paris, 
when he received despatches from 
London and Dublin announcing 
that discord was in the camp. 

Two parties were formed; the 
one which seemed the best or- 
ganised, and most numerous and 
the wisest, had K. for its head 
centre, instead of Stephens or some- 
thing equivalent. I have listened to 
discussions without end on_ this 
matter, worthy of theological con- 
troversies; but the fact is, that 
K. was recognised as their chief 
by the majority of the organisation; 
on the other side the greater num- 
ber of the Confederate chiefs were 
ranged, they of whom I have spoken 
before as wishing to act decisively 
at once and without delay. 

As I enjoyed the confidence of 
both parties, K. despatched me to 
London, with full powers to ar- 
range the dispute and settle the 
differences. 

Alas! how little I knew of the 
Irish character when I accepted 
such a mission ! 

On my arrival I was literally 
overwhelmed with complaints, re- 
criminations, accusations, &c, &c. 
&c. Everybody came to me with 
their personal grievances—but with 
nothing else. 

In the midst of all this I began 
to obtain a glimpse into the real 
condition of things. .There was a 
very scanty supply of arms, anda 
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still more meagre supply of other 
necessaries; the situation was be- 
coming serious. It was not to be 
thought of that we should attack a 
power like England with sticks, and 
the most effective arms possessed 
by the insurgents were shillelaghs 
with a pike at the end of them. 
To oppose these to regular troops 
might appear very patriotic to hot- 
brained fools; but I did not think 
so, and I wrote to K., entreating 
him to come over and see things 
for himself. He came. In the mean- 
time, however, there had been meet- 
ings in London at which the chiefs 
of the Irish centres had regularly 
attended; also the member from 
New York. The members of the 
Provisional Government wished to 
meet at my house ; this I steadfastly 
opposed. I had come to take the 
command of an army of ten thousand 
men—nothing more and nothing 
less; beyond that I did not choose 
to take any active part in the insur- 
rection. Either the Irish were able 
to keep their part of the bargain, 
in which case there would be some 
chance of success, or they were 
not able to fulfil their part, and in 
that case I saw no reason why I 
should irretrievably compromise 
myself for a hopeless cause. The 
man who tries to break down a wall 
with his head generally breaks his 
head instead of the wall, and that 
would have been my case. 

I kept myself well informed of 
what went on day by day. I could 
never understand how the police 
could have seen in broad daylight, 
and in the very heart of London, 
all the chiefs of the Irish centres 
assemble twice aday in a public place 
without any interference ; certainly 
they did not try to hide themselves. 
Was it collusion on the part of the 
police, or was it indifference, or 
was it want of skill in their pro- 
fession? I do not know. 

I wish to state a fact which has 
been urged against me falsely. It 
has been said that I made use of 
letters of introduction which had 
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been given me in America, amongst 
others one from my friend Charles 
Sumner, in order to take advantage 
of Bnglish hospitality and to obtain 
entrance into the camps and 
arsenals, 

In the first place, I.do not know 
what visits to these arsenals could 
have added to the information I 
already possessed ; but I refused all 
the invitations I received for these 
things. Amongst others I declined 
an invitation to visit the camp for 
manceuvres at Aldershot, the only 
thing that would have possessed an 
interest forme. I make war, but I 
do not play the spy; and, above all 
things, I never compromise my 
friends. 

Already I was beginning to fore- 
see that I should go back as I had 
come—without any result. 

Affairs remained at a stand-still, 
whilst the bickerings and mutual 
irritations of the two Fenian fac- 
tions drove the most hot-headed 
adherents of the cause to burn their 
ships and to make that attempt on 
Chester. 

The best men concerned in the 
movement came to see me in my 
bed-room the night previous to their 
departure. There were some very 
noble young men amongst them, 
whose sense of what they considered 
their duty had led them, without 
any preparation, without any bra- 
vado, without any illusion, to join 
inthe attempt. Calm and resigned, 
they went to their duty along the 
path of self-sacrifice, and would not 
even turn their eyes from the bram- 
bles and stones over which they 
had to pass. 

It was in vain that I represented 
to them the forlornness of their en- 
terprise, that there was not even the 
chance of one in a hundred of their 
success ; no, nor of one in fifteen or 
twenty hundred. Here are the very 
words, as exactly as I can remember, 
which one of them used for himself 
and his friends : 

‘My dear General, we are not 
under the smallest illusion as to 
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what awaits us; but the word of an 
Irishman, once given, is sacred. 
Stephens has pledged us to this 
undertaking without consulting us, 
but we will keep our word, even 
though he may not keep his; and 
the people will know that, if there 
are some men who deceive them, 
there are also others who know how 
to die for them.’ He added, ‘ As 
for yourself, do not confide too 
much on those who are around you. 
We know you have never cared so 
much for us as you care for the 
other party, because we fought 
against you in the South. Perhaps 
Iam mistaken; who knows? But 
let each artisan keep to the work he 
knows best, and meanwhile you 
shall see us set about ours.’ 

There was nothing more to be 
said. We embraced each other, I 
with my heart full of tears, they 
calm and collected as though they 
were only going on parade. 

What men they were! and to 
think that men with fine natures 


like these might rot in a dungeon ! 
When will men learn the meaning 
of fraternity and of human solida- 
rity, which, if practised, would pre- 
vent the recurrence of such sacri- 
fices ? 

Everybody knows the history of 


the attempt on Chester. It was 
owing to a mere chance that the 
Fenians failed to seize some thou- 
sand stand of arms. They were 
stored in the Castle, and had been 
packed up for transmission to the 
manufactory for alteration. The 
conspirators had depended on being 
able to seize these arms. A poor 
hope even had it been realised— 
poor arms and poor people! Where 
was the ammunition? and what 
could a few thousand Irish, even 
supposing they had been armed, 
have done in England, if they had 
no Englishmen amongst them ? 
However, as it was, it is none the 
less true that more than 700 Fenians 
arrived from different parts of Eng- 
land by rai!, at the expense of the 
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organisation, and that these men 
were every one of them punctual to 
their engagements; they were in 
Chester at the appointed day and 
hour, and might have been masters 
of the Castle. 

This will show to what perfection 
the organisation had been brought; 
nothing like it would ever have 
been seen in France. 

After the misfortune of Chester 
the arrivals in London continued, 
and the organisation seemed to be 
only inflamed by the example of 
their comrades. The Irish centres 
insisted upon action at all risks. 
Their representatives in London 
were obliged to yield to the general 
voice. 

As for me, I was much dis- 
couraged by what I saw and heard 
on all sides. I sheltered myself 
under the strict terms of my en- 
gagement: ‘ Raise first ten thousand 
men, and [ will take the command 
of them; until that is done I wait.’ 
It was not for me to go and preach 
insurrection in Ireland, where I 
knew nobody. - 

Several days passed thus; K. 
himself owned that matters were 
far from hopeful. 

At last they entreated me to lower 
the number of men to five thousand, 
for the commencement of active 
measures. 

I would not bind myself by any 
engagement, but I was inclined to 
make a beginning with five thousand 
men, thinking that some fortunate 
chance might furnish the oppor- 
tunity of striking some blow at the 
beginning, which might provide us 
with resources; and, on the other 
hand, if the five thousand men could 
do nothing after being called to- 
gether, there would evidently be 
nothing for it but to turn back, the 
victim of my own good intentions. 

There was a certain man, M., 
who had served in the English 
army at Limerick, and who had 
obtained great popularity, in a 
riot, [think; he showed himself very 
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assiduous about me. The Fenians 
set great store by him; he was a 
friend of K.’s. As for me, he did not 
inspire me with any sentiments at 
all, either of confidence or aversion. 

He came to me one morning 
from the Central Committee, or 
Provisional Government, to beg me 
to ratify his commission as com- 
mander-in-chief, which the Com- 
mittee had just signed for the in- 
terim, until [ was prepared to 
assume the command. He said that 
he purposed to start either that 
evening or the next morning, to 
begin the movement. I told him 
that I had nothing to do with either 
ratifying or refusing, that it was no 
concern of mine, that I would not 
mix myself up in anything until I 
was told, ‘ There are so many troops 
in the field ; march at their head.’ 

An hour afterwards two members 
of the Committee came to me, and 
assured me that it was only out of 
regard to me that they had agreed 
to the appointment of a provisional 
commander, but that the choice 
would not have fallen on M. if the 
Council had been consulted. 

I told them allthathad passed, and 
repeated my refusal to interfere in 
any way, until J was sure of being 
at the head of a troop, not only 
raised, but in the field. I added, 
that the only advice I had to give 
to M. was to take F. with him, 
who, from envy and ambition, had 
refused to listen to my counsels, 
and, for himself, to exhibit a passive 
and reserved manner. 

In vain I advised him to wait 
upon circumstances, in vain I re- 
presented to him that our position 
as foreigners was essentially false, 
and that as for myself, if it ever 
came to pass that I took the com- 
mand of an armed insurrection, I 
should never dream of quarrelling 
with a few people more brave than 
wise, obliged from their position to 
take the shortest road to get out of 
the way of constables and policemen. 

F. replied that all this was to 
him a matter of indifference, and 
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that he should go on to the end. 
From that time, as I heard after- 
wards, he intrigued to be named 
commander-in-chief of an imagi- 
nary army. I did not try to thwart 
him in any of his projects, but 
left him to follow them out at his 
leisure. 

M. set out for Ireland, escorted 
by F. During all this time I 
had both thought and enquired a 
great deal in London, especially 
from Mazzini, one of my most faith. 
ful friends, although we were not 
of the same mind upon the So- 
cial Question ; Ledru-Rollin, Brad- 
laugh, Karl Blind, and others. By 
Mazzini I was introduced to P., 
F., C., and many other influential 
members of the Reform League. 
I saw at once that I was on the 
wrong tack, and that the Irish 
Question could only be settled by 
English co-operation. 

1 met with sympathy as warm 
with Ireland and her federal en- 
franchisement amongst old Char- 
tists, to whom [ had brought 
letters of introduction, as I did 
amongst the members of the Reform 
League. I had even a nocturnal 
interview with members of the 
Executive Committee ; in the course 
of which I was assured that if the 
Irish desired to join hand in hand 
with them, they would certainly be 
welcome; and that they would 
make a platform which should be 
acceptable to both parties. I com- 
municated these proposals to the 
most influential members of the 
Provisional Fenian Government. 
The most intelligent amongst them 
were of opinion that it would be 
well to come to an understanding ; 
others, the more narrow-minded, 
would listen to nothing except the 
‘Trish centres.’ I cut these short, 
and, taking with me men the most 
influential, as well as belonging to 
the highest class in the Fenian 
hierarchy, I repaired with them 
to the house of one of the most 
important members of the Commit- 
tee of the Reform League, and 
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there the basis of an agreement 
between Fenianism and the Reform 
League was agreed upon. 

It was at the close of these nego- 
ciations that the meeting in Tra- 
falgar Square took place, and cer- 
tainly if the police and the army 
had chosen to oppose it, I can 
assure them that on that day all 
the Fenians in London, who are 
many, would have withstood them 
like one man, and a good many 
resolute Englishmen would have 
aided them. Government was well 
advised to let them alone, and to 
allow them to take their course. 
In France it would have been a 
revolution. 

I must not forget to say that I 
had a interview with John 
Bright in his own house; but as 
Ireland did not come in question, 
there is no necessity for enlarging 
upon this now. 

For the rest, the members of the 
Committee of which he was the 
president had no confidence in him ; 
they followed him, but they also 
watched him. 

In the evening of the day upon 
which M. and F. ought to have 
commenced their campaign, I 
chanced to meet the former about 
eleven o’clock at night, completely 
drunk, and smoking expensive 
cigars, and making a display of his 
money. I went immediately to 
rouse up K., in order to entreat 
him by all means to have M. put 
into safe keeping, and to deprive 
him both of authority and money. 
Unfortunately I was too late; I 
could not find K.; and the next 


long 


that I heard of M. was the news of 


his arrest, and of his treachery. 

The following is the narrative I 
had from an eye-witness, who came 
in all haste to tell me what had 
happened, and to give me warning 
to escape. 

The town of (I cannot re- 
collect the name of it) had been 
pointed out to M. as the rendez- 
vous for the concentration of dif- 
ferent Fenian contingents. On ar- 
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riving there, M. found the place 
filled with English soldiers, who 
had recently come in, and who 
were all asdrunk as lords. Instead 
of retiring prudently and waiting 
for the columns from Tipperary, 
who were not far off, and who 
would not have made more than a 
mouthful of this English detach- 
ment, M. found himself taken ill, 
made a noise, and was made pri- 
soner. A man who allows himself 
* to be taken ill’ under such circum- 
stances cannot bemuchof a soldier. 
M. was not one at all. He at 
once denounced all and everyone, 
me in particular. It seems that 
this man had lately married, and was 
very much in love with his wife, 
more so than with his honour. In 
order to see her again he sacrificed 
everything; he sold himself, and 
he sold his comradesalso. I do not 
believe that this man was either 
coward or a spy in the common 
acceptation of the terms. He had 
fought well in the War of Secession. 
No, he was only one of those 
characters whom one so often finds ; 
they are weak and foolish, and they 
must not be trusted in important 
matters. As captain, or corporal, 
he would have done very well; but as 
a general he was deplorable. But 
let those who have had the manage- 
ment of insurrections say whether 
they have obedient subjects, and 
whether they have any great choice. 
They have to take what comes to 
their hand, and to make the best 
of it. To be the general of a 
regular army is comparativ ely 
child’s play ; to command an irre- 
gular one is a task of infinite diffi- 
culty; it is to command men who 
are insubordinate by temperament, 
without organisation, without any 
framework of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers to keep the men 
together, and to direct their move- 
ments. It is to be without re- 
sources; it is to be responsible for 
everything, even for human stu- 
pidity, blind passions, and ignorance. 
This sort of thing wears out life 
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quickly. 
through 
only the 
existence. » 

' Being entirely without luggage, 
as I always take care to be in cir- 
cumstances: of this kind, I was not 
long in quitting England ; that very 
night I was upon the sea. 

I need scarcely add that the in- 
surrection, deprived of direction 
and of arms, never broke out. 
There were only a few hot-headed 
fools here and there, who attacked 
with sticks strong places defended 
by policemen armed with rifles. 
They were brave fellows, who fell 
honestly and foolishly. To rise in 
arms with the certainty of being 
massacred is adouble folly; not only 
do such men deprive their cause of 
its best defenders, but they help to 
give the enemy all the advantage 
of the prestige of victory. Such 
people do not reflect that two 
policemen armed and standing 
behind a battlement, could hold it 
till they died of natural exhaustion, 
against thousands of men armed 
with sticks and stones. 

What bravery there was on theside 
of these latter! what weakness on 
the side of the former! Nevertheless 
there were ovations for those, whilst 
the others were the objects of abuse, 
bad jests, and ridicule! Thus goes 
the world; success and riches gain 
the credit for possessing all virtues 
as well as all talents in the opinion 
of those whom I, with more justice 
and reason than M. Thiers, call 
the vile multitude. If Napoleons 
I. and III., if Garibaldi had been 
unsuccessful, they would have been 
the Cartouches and Mandrins of 
their epoch. If I had succeeded 
in defending Paris (and I was 
beaten by those whom I defended), I 
should have been called a great man, 
and I should have been adulated 
and flattered by all those men who 
at Versailles expectorate from the 
depths of their white cravats those 
atrocious words and sentences which 
render France an object of universal 


Whoever has not gone 
this experience knows 
rose-coloured side of 
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pity. England, fortunately for her, 
had not had to sustain twenty years 
of imperial régime; thanks to this 
providential mercy, she still contains 
a number of sound hearts and free 
minds. It is to these enlightened 
intelligences that I address the 
following reflections. 


Catholicism is the source of cleri- 
calism or the spiritual hierocracy, 
which most surely destroys all 
nations that are weak enough to re- 
frain from destroying this venomous 
plant in its germ. This crystalli- 
sation of thought, of reason, of will 
—in one word, of individual so- 
vereignty—destroys the expansive 
force of humanity by hierarchical 
centralisation ; it can have no other 
conclusion than the one we have 
seen going on for the last two cen- 
turies in the decadence and decrepi- 
tude of all clerical nations. Is 
there one of them that is in the 


way of prosperity ? 
France, by virtue of her geo- 


graphical and ethnological consti- 
tution, quite peculiar to herself, 
has remained to the last; but she, 
too, has had to fall like her elder 
sisters, Italy and Spain. As for 
the lower classes of poor people, 
who only scramble through life 
from one day to the next, cle 
ricalism has only one level, sub- 
jection, one door, death. 

And this law is universal and ab- 
solute. 

Neither the greatness of a people 
nor the differences of climate can 
keep that country free the inhabit- 
ants of which are so unfortunate 
as to allow clerical influence to 
preponderate. 

It is with the monarchy of Charles 
V. as with the dynasty of the Bour- 
bons, with Italy as with Poland, 
with Ireland as with the Spanish 
republics in the New World, with 
the greatest things as with the 
least: none have escaped, not even 
Paraguay. 

It is vain to attempt to account 
for this decay by appealing to na- 
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tural or to local causes, or to political 
influences. A law so universal that 
it does not afford a single exception, 
obliges us to recognise and acknow- 
ledge it. 

After all, it is only a logical 
result. Clerical domination cannot 
exist, unless it is allowed to rule 
supreme; and in order that clerical 
influence may be able to dominate 
over all things, it absorbs thought 
into ignorance: clericalism will 
not allow free discussion ; neither 
will it tolerate the chief element of 
discussion, which is education, in- 
struction. Hence it follows that 
ignorance is raised to the dignity 
of a virtue, of a moral principle. 
Hence the barren results of clerical 
societies. This inferiority extends 
from the schools to the field of 
battle; for victory no longer en- 
camps on the Champ de Mars, but 
sits still upon the benches of ele- 
mentary schools. Prussia has taken 
on herself the task of setting forth 
this truth before the eyes of France. 
Men in spectacles may talk to me 
about the Emperor, about Le Boouf, 
about Bazaine, about treasuries, and 
magazines, and arsenals all empty; 
I answer that nothing was well 
filled except men’s bellies; and the 
worst of all was in the heads 
which were empty of brains— 
empty of all knowledge and of 
all intellectual culture. Ignorance 
in high places causes ignorance in 
the ranks below—a result at once 
logical and fatal—corruption every- 
where. 

If the people had been properly 
educated, they would have insisted 
upon having the control of their 
own affairs, and would have been 
capable of managing them. The 
war budget would never have been 
allowed to absorb the funds for 
public education; and if public edu- 
cation had been attended to, it would 
have prevented the funds of the 
war budget from going to supply 
the extravagances of imperial cour- 
tesans, instead of furnishing the 
military resources of the nation. 
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A well-educated and instructed - 
nation ought not, however, to stand 
in need of an army; wise, it knows 
how to preserve internal order; 
strong, how to make itself respected 
by the nations around through the 
influence of its example. 

Treland, a clerical country par 
excellence, has fallen under the uni- 
versal and fatal law. 

Partial revolts do not prove 
anything. The worth of a resort 
to arms in an insurrectional move- 
ment is in the present day very 
doubtful. I myself have recently 
tried the experiment in Paris on 
the largest scale (as regards arms 
and munitions of war) that has 
been put into the power of any 
people for a very long time. 

Ignorance and profligacy caused 
us to lose a victory, that would 
have been otherwise inevitable. 

If, in addition to all this, we 
consider the new conditions under 
which war is carried on, both as 
regards the change that has taken 
place in weapons and engines of 
destruction, and the perfection to 
which the means of communication 
have been brought, it will be seen 
that success lies altogether in the 
hands of capital which can get 
possession of magazines of war ma- 
terial, and prepare long beforehand 
those means of destruction which 
right and justice, where they rise 
in insurrection, are not able to ob- 
tain. 

Let it not be supposed from this, 
that I wish to discourage men 
from the duty of rising up in in- 
surrection in the name of justice, 
and of fighting against those who 
oppress them. Insurrection has 
been, and always will be, the very 
holiest of duties. But if insurrec- 
tion be the holiest of duties, common 
SENSE is the chief of privileges, and 
for men to go headlong and break 
themselves to pieces against an 
obstacle, instead of endeavouring to 
remove it by wise means, is to com- 
mit the treason of stupidity against 
reason. 
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When the spirit of insurrection 
has taken possession of the soul 
of an entire people, and has pene- 
trated into the mass of those people 
who are usually indifferent—when 
public opinion takes it up by antici- 
pation—then the insurrection will be 
successful; then good sense will 
co-operate with duty. This has 
been the case with those insurgents 
who have borne the 
Washington, Bolivar, Garibaldi, 
and earned their triumphs. It was 
thus that the revolutions of ’89, 
1830, 1848, and the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1870, were successful. Public 
opinion was so thoroughly in accord 
with the rights of the people, that 
in certain cases, as for example in 
that of Garibaldi, the Government 
was the soul of the insurrection. 

This brings me naturally to speak 
of Ireland. Ireland will never en- 
franchise herself by means of violent 
insurrection, but only by a general 
agreement of opinion. It is the 
English revolution which will en- 
franchise Ireland; it is by identi- 
fying the interests and uniting 
the British Isles in fraternity 
that Ireland will succeed. Thus 
Fenianism ought to mingle and 
coalesce with the advanced Liberal 
party in England. This is what I 
endeavoured to promote in 1867, 
and in which I was partially suc- 
cessful, by inducing certain Fenian 
chiefs to join with some of the 
heads of the Reform League. 

The two elements, Celtic and 
Saxon, as represented by Ireland 
and England, are each the comple- 
ment of the other. England will 
never begin a revolution of her- 
self, and Ireland by herself will 
never bring one to a successful re- 
sult; but, united, they could both 
begin one and carry it through to 
the end; which is to say, that if 
united they would succeed. 

Once free from the hindrances 
and encumbrances of mutual pre- 
judices, independent, and yet fe- 
derally united, what more could 
Ireland desire ? Any other combi- 
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nation is purely chimerical, both as 
regards means or results. 

How can Ireland hope to achieve 
her own enfranchisement single- 
handed? And whence can she ex- 
pect to obtain help? From France ? 
or from America? From France ? 
Poor France! she has enough to do 
not to sink beneath her own burden. 
Eaten up as she is with a social 
gangrene, she has no strength to 
spare to take thought for others. 
Besides, who amid all the parties 
in France knows or cares about 
Ireland ? 

M. de Boissy and those things of 
which he was the representative ?— 
the dregs of the last of the Voltigeurs 
of Louis XIV. ; l’aile de pigeon and 
the talon rouge; le roy spelled with 
ay, and lostel, which most people 
write ’hétel! It is easy to calculate 
the influence of this party in France. 
As to the adherents of Orleanism, 
they are traditionally the very 
humble servants of England ; those 
who have paid the Pritchard in- 
demnity are not likely to equip a 
fleet and come to the assistance of 
Treland. 

Bonapartism ? Born in the blood 
of December and fallen into the mud 
of Sedan, it will never be restored ; 
and even if it were, what could it do 
for Ireland? It is better for it that 
Bonaparte should remain buried for 
ever in his blood-stained and pol- 
luted shroud. The personal friend 
of the Queen of England, the ally 
of the Crimean war, ‘the free- trader, 
the special constable who beat the 
Chartists, he would never see in the 
people of Ireland anything but 
people who were poorly clad, ill- 
conducted, hungry, and poor. All 
these things are what he the most 
detests. 

One of his ministers and friends, 
who was my friend before he was his, 
clapped his hands and applauded 
when he heard my project of fight- 
ing for Ireland; because he was in 
those days crippled with debt, anda 
revolutionist. Since that time Napo- 
leon has paid his debts, made him 
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a minister, and given him an estate ; 
at this moment Clé ‘ment Duvernois 
is at the head of a Spanish bank. 
If he were capable of blushing, he 
would blush that he ever knew 
me, and that he had ever applauded 
our attempts to raise an insurrec- 
tion. 

There is nothing to be hoped for 
from that quarter. 

There remains the Republican 
party, with all its shades and half- 
shades. 

On the whole, Ireland is looked 
upon by the Republican party as a 
nest of Catholicism to be stifled 
rather than encouraged. 

Then there is the Republican 
party of Gambetta, of the Lauriers, 
of Jules Simon, and tutti quanti. 

It is all nothing but Bona- 
partism without its trappings; it is 
the continuation of the old grinding 
down of the people, for the luxury 
of the few. 

Egoism never put arms into the 
hands of any, except those of kings 
and emperors. 

Socialism remains; it is the 
party of labour. Labourers work, 
and never fight but for themselves 
except when they see the moon at 
midday, as in 1830, and 1848, and 
in 1870; they came to their senses 
in 1871. 

If the Commune spoke to me of 
Fenianism as an accusation, it is 
well to observe, first, that it was 
the majority who accused me, and it 
was the minority who defended 
me; and the majority were not 
Socialists, but Jacobins; it was 
only the minority who were So- 
cialists. Secondly, that the members 
of the majority were so ignorant 
that they did not know the first 
elements of Fenianism ; they talked 
for the sake of talking, without 


knowing what they were saying. 
Even if they had succeeded (which 
was not possible) in founding any 
government at all, the first thing 
they would have done would have 
been to anathematise Catholic Ire- 
land. 
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Believe me, O Irishmen, when I 
say that you have absolutely nothing 
to hope or expect from France. 

Now let us look at America. 

Ido not find there anyone who 

loves you. The Democratic party, 
knowing the influence of New York 
over the other parts of the Union, 
has used you for its own purposes, 
and nothing more. To get your votes 
it has traded on your poverty, and 
has helped on your demoralisation 
by WHISKY. The bars in New 
York—the real electoral temples of 
the Democratic party—were your 
sanctuaries; you had the right of 
asylum in them. Murder was 
sheltered there; but what about 
hunger ? 

What has Democracy done for 
you when their party was in power ? 
Did they even, as they did for Cuba, 
arm, or allow the smallest force to 
arm itself ? 

Did they furnish Ireland, as they 
did Cuba, with a Walker or a 
Lopez? No. The reason is not 
far to seek. The men forming the 
party are, and only can be, egoists. 

Oppressed in Ireland, you emi- 
grated to America, where you 
obtained votes, and supplied agri- 
cultural and other rough labour. 

Consequently you have a value. 

Enfranchised Ireland would recall 
all her sons, and keep them with 
her—a loss for the United States in 
general, and for the Democratic 
party in particular. You know now 
that you will never be enfranchised 
by the Democratic party, nor by 
the United States in a body. 

The Democratic party is not any 
longer in the ascendant, and pro- 
bably never will be again. After 
the scandalsof the Trish- Democratic 
administration in New York, can 
you hope that the Republican party 
which never either loved or es- 
teemed you, because of your drunk- 
enness and your religious bigotry, 
which was incompatible with the 
institutions of the country, and 
only desired to get rid of you; do 
you suppose the Republican party 
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would arm, or allow an expedition 
to arm itself, for your benefit ? 

Besides, the Republican party is, 
of all the parties, the most conser- 
vative. The most conservative ! 
that seems strange. The Repub- 
lican party, chiefly composed of 
men who have become rich, desires 
peace at any price, to have the free 
enjoyment of luxury—the full efflo- 
rescence of egoism. The egoism of 
the capitalist makes peace at any 
price his watchword, and it consti- 
tutes his platform. To the capitalist, 
if you are a source of embarrass- 
ment in one respect, you have a 
marketable value in another. You 
can work ; therefore you are a mine 
that can be worked to advantage. 
You can bring in some profit ; there- 
fore you are worth keeping; for 
before all other things they are 
traders. 

The Republican party, like the 
Democratic party, is used up. It 
has had its day. Filled and stuffed 
full with dollars, it is dying with 
plethora and indigestion. Let one 
or two more presidential elections 
pass over, and the party will trans- 
form itself into another shape and 
make way for another combination. 
This great party desires to absorb 
into itself all the best elements 
of the old parties. Let me not be 
misunderstood. To the United 
States belongs, in virtue of their 
liberty, the solution of the great 
problem of the nineteenth century : 
‘What are the equitable relations 
between labour and capital ? ’ 

Already Wendell Phillips has 
taken the initiative and placed his 
splendid eloquence and generous 
heart on the side of justice. After 
having fought victoriously for the 
emancipation of the Negro race, 
he will again fight and conquer for 
the emancipation of white labour. 

I declared at the beginning of 
this paper the solidarity that exists 
between the rights and liberties of 
all, The enfranchisement of the 
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black race ought to lead inevitably 
to the setting free of the slave who 
is white. The social party in 
America will conquer. But does it 
thence follow that this party will 
‘come to the help of Ireland against 
England? No! no! a thousand 
times no ! 

Help thyself, Irishman, and 
Heaven will help thee! In other 
words, make a beginning by trying 
to obtain instruction, and endea- 
vouring to free thyself from the 
fetters of clerical domination. 

Shake off the prejudices of super- 
stition, become a man first, and an 
Irishman afterwards. Then it will 
be, that by thy free, intelligent, and 
energetic association with other 
men, by whatever name they may 
be called—English, American, or 
French—thy country will be restored 
to thee in one universal fatherland. 

Learn the true significance of 
SOLIDARITY. In hoc signo vinces. 
This is the first article in our creed. 
Labour as a member of the great 
universal family. Thy nearest 
neighbour, England, will be the first 
who will stretch out her hand and 
make the Irish Question her own. 

Until then it is in vain that, like 
@ squirrel in a cage, thou turnest to 
and fro in thy insurrections, without 
any chance of escape. Above all, it 
is thy love of strong drink that 
makes thee poor; in it thy poor head 
and thy country also are alike 
drowned. 

My decided opinion may be 
summed up in one word—the alli- 
ance of Ireland with England on one 
common platform ; the enfranchise- 
ment of both by one common bond 
of brotherhood. 

So long as the people of England 
and Ireland shall stand looking upon 
each other like two dogs ready to 
fly at each other, the English aristo- 
cracy will despise both one and the 
other, will rub their hands and laugh 
at both. 

G. CLUSERET. 
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THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY; 
OR, WEAL AND WOE IN A LITTLE WORLD. 
BY CHRISTINE MULLER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH BY SIR JOHN SHAW LEFEVRE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE HAPPIEST DAY IN OTTO’S LIFE. 


HREE months had elapsed since 

the last-mentioned events. 

Dilburg had not only devoured 
but digested the news, the wonder- 
ful news, that Otto Welters, whom 
everyone supposed to have been 
engaged to Mary van Stein, was 
going to be married to the daughter 
of the late mysterious resident at 
Beckley. That this news had 
given rise to much gossip among 
the Dilburgers it is superfluous to 
state. If I were to write down 
all that people thought and said on 
this subject, I should lengthen my 
simple narrative so as to weary my 
reader. 

I will only remark, en passant, 
that some of the Dilburgers asserted 
that Otto had treated Mary very 
ill, whilst others, on the contrary, 
knew for certain that Mary had 
thrown over Otto. Others again 
were perfectly certain that it was 
only out of. pique that Otto was 
marrying Celine; andsomesaid, with 
a smile, that Master Otto was a sly 
fox, and that he knew very well 
what he was about in securing the 
rich heiress, an orphan child, that 
coveted prize of the marrying men 
of the nineteenth century; men 
whose grandfathers, with an income 
of a thousand guilders would bring 
home a portionless girl to their 
dwelling, which was furnished with 
just the necessaries barely sufficient 
for their requirements; young 
couples who indeed had heard of 
sofas, easy chairs, mirrors, carpets, 
and curtains, but in their simplicity 
thought that these luxuries only 
befitted the wealthy. 
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Simplicity such as I have de. 
scribed, which taught two loving 
hearts to be content with so little, 
and which did not educate every 
girl as a future millionaire, but 
brought her up to her true vocation 
of wife and mother, is quite gone 
out of fashion. But I have wan- 
dered away for a moment from 
Otto Welters, whose engagement 
to Celine Arnold made an inde- 
scribable impression even in tke 
family circle. 

Shortly after Mary’s departure, 
he had informed his father by letter 
that his engagement with her had 
been broken off, without giving any 
reason ; and none of the family had 
had the courage to ask him any 
direct question about it, although 
the conjectures when Otto was not 
present might be called legion. 
Emmy especially was deeply af- 
fected by this totally unexpected 
news. In the last few months 
she had had a great deal of in- 
tercourse with Mary, whom on 
closer acquaintance she had learnt 
to esteem so. highly that all her 
former surprise at Otto’s choice had 
entirely vanished. True, she had 
remarked that he was quieter and 
different from what he used to be, 
but in Mary’s impending departure 
for a long winter at Montpellier 
she thought she had found a natural 
cause for this change. And Mary 
was exactly the same as usual up 
till the very last day when Emmy 
visited her. It was an enigma to 
Emmy, which finally had its solu- 
tion in Otto’s engagement to Celine, 
a solution which, from her con- 
tempt for Otto’s faithlessness and 
compassion for Mary, cost her bitter 
tears. 

E 
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It had not escaped Emmy, that 
since Mary’s departure Otto had 
avoided being alone with her; that 
he seldom spent a moment longer 
in his father’s house than courtesy 
required, and that he found a hun- 
dred excuses not to pass an even- 

_ing with his family. Moreover she 

noticed that he was often restless 
and melancholy, and accordingly 
every day she tried to find an op- 
portunity, which he as carefully 
avoided, of speaking to him alone ; 
and when at last, with a view to a 
private talk, in which she should 
pour out her confidences and gain 
his in return, she went to look for 
him at his lodgings, he had just 
started on that little expedition to 
Amsterdam. 

Then came Mr. Arnold’s death, 
and Otto spent whole days at Beck- 
ley without once showing himself at 
home, and a few days later he had 
come with a face beaming with 
happiness to announce to his family 
his engagement to Celine, a piece of 
news which to them had already long 
ceased to be news. The acquaint- 
ance between Celine and the family 
of her intended did not, however, 
follow as immediately as might have 
been expected. Otto said that, on 
account of her father’s death, Celine 
wished for a few weeks of complete 
retirement, and more than a month 
had elapsed, when one evening, with- 
out any preparation, he brought her 
into the family circle. It needed 
but a slight acquaintance with 
Otto to perceive how nervous and 
agitated he was at this intro- 
duction. His eyes kept turning 


anxiously from one to another, as if 


he wished to see from the counte- 
nance of each the impression which 
Celine made. He endeavoured in 
every way to draw her out, in order 
to show her to his family ir. all the 

eculiarity of her nature, which 

ad so greatly attracted himself; 
but it was in vain, All his en- 
deavours were shipwrecked by the 
half-perplexed, half-indifferent man- 
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ner in which she sat on the sofa 
by Mrs. Welters, answering the 
questions addressed to her without 
showing the slightest interest, and 
obviously taking no pains to make 
herself agreeable, looking first at 
one and then at another with her 
great dark eyes, and by her manner 
unconsciously introducing  con- 
straint into a circle which was well 
known in Dilburg as an agreeable 
and sociable one. 

When Mrs. Welters asked her to 
givethem the pleasure of making ac- 
quaintance with her musical talents, 
which Otto had mentioned, and 
Otto seconded this request, she said 
curtly, ‘No, not this evening,’ with 
a decisiveness bordering on dis- 
courtesy. More sincere than civil, 
also, was the sigh of relief which 
she heaved when Otto proposed to 
take her home, and that this sigh 
found an echo with them all was 
a truth which he fully understood, 
and which rendered his frame of 
mind by no means enviable as they 
walked back to Beckley. 

It made him silent and sombre, 
and in truth no very pleasant com- 
pany for Celine, who, being hardly 
able to get from him even short and 
unmeaning answers, walked by his 
side the latter part of the way in 
silence. When they stood on the 
step of her house, and Otto hesi- 
tated to come in, she all at once 
took his hand between hers as he 
raised it to ring the bell, and by the 
light of the lamp above the house- 
door he saw her penitent face, which 
she lifted up towards him. 

* Confess that I have behaved like 
a goose, and that I made you 
ashamed of me, Otto,’ she said, 
softly. ‘Do you know how it hap- 
pened? I was frightened among 
all the strangers and before so many 
strange eyes.’ 

But Otto’s disappointment at her 
behaviour was too great to be ap- 
peased by her words, nor did they 
lessen the ill-humour which he had 
brought away with him. 
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*You ought not to look upon my 
family as strangers, Celine,’ he said, 
in a short, reproachful tone. 

She instantly Ict go his hand, 
while a dark shadow passed over 
her face. 

‘No, of course I ought not,’ she 
answered, in the old defiant tone, 
which Otto, owing to the soften- 
ing influence of grief, had not 
perceived in her since her father’s 
death; ‘but if you expect me 
always to do what I ought, you will 
very often have to be angry with 
me.’ And, with an abrupt ‘Good 
night,’ she turned from him, gave a 
sharp pull at the bell, which made 
the alarmed servant come very 
quickly to open the door, and then 
immediately entered the house, 
without deigning to give Otto an- 
other look. 

This was not the first time since 
their engagement that a little dis- 
pute had arisen between Otto 
and Celine. Yes, indeed, had he 
chosen to think of it, he might 
have perceived that her temper 
could not stand the slightest con- 
tradiction. But he did not think 
of it, and during the first few weeks 
after the death of Mr. Arnold, 
Celine, in a softened and subdued 
frame of mind, had, by her gentle 
treatment of him, nestled so deep in 
his affection, that his reason would 
have had to speak very loud in 
order to overpower the voice of his 
heart. With his passionate love, 
he had thus far found an excuse for 
all her faults and shortcomings ; in 
fact, he knew how to designate 
them by names which brought them 
into very close connection with the 
opposite virtues. 

What lover could be blamed if 
he should call passion warm feel- 
ing, stubbornness character, inso- 
lence sincerity, irritability sensitive- 
ness? Is it his fault that Cupid has 
placed rose-coloured spectacles on 
his nose—spectacles the existence 
of which he has never once sus- 
pected, but thinks that he sees with 
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his old sharp eyes? The disputes 
between Otto and Celine had not, 
however, at the time of which I am 
now speaking, been of a serious 
character, nor did they relate to 
any but trifling matters; in almost 
all Celine was victorious, except in 
the question about an old lady, a 
former governess of Otto’s mother, 
whom for the sake of decorum he 
had invited to take up her abode at 
Beckley, and to remain there till 
Celine’s wedding-day : but on this 
occasion Otto discovered how many 
difficulties Celine’s entire want of 
knowledge of the world might give 
rise to. 

The invitation to Miss Potter was 
sent off by Otto as a very natural 
thing, without the knowledge of 
Celine, who took it as a personal af- 
front. She broke out into a passion, 
anda violent scene ensued. When 
Otto wished calmly to point out to 
her that Miss Potter’s presence at 
Beckley was the only condition 
under which, in the eyes of the 
world, he could be permitted to visit 
her every day, her eyes sparkled 
with indignation. She wanted no- 
body to watch her. She would not 
have that stranger in the house, 
and if Otto were not permitted to 
come to her when she was alone, he 
might, as far as she was concerned, 
stay away. 

It was fortunate that the arrival 
of her guardian the same day, and 
his approbation of Otto’s proceed- 
ings, brought the matter to an end. 

Of her guardian I have not yet 
spoken. He was ‘an Indian ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Arnold’s, and, 
like him, had come back to his own 
country, and consequently was, toa 
certain degree, in his confidence ; 
had visited him once at Beckley, 
and after the death of the friend to 
whom the guardianship of his 
daughter had been confided, was 
selected by Celine’s father for this 
duty. 

According to the written direc- 
tions which Otto received, he was 
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to give notice to Major Ronhencies 
of the guardianship devolving upon 
him by the death of Mr. Arnold ; 
but the said Major happened to be 
engaged in amusing himself at 
Paris after his long stay in India 
when the intelligence reached him, 
and I do not believe that I am 
doing him injustice when I say 
that what distressed him most at 
the death of his friend Arnold, was 
this serious matter of the guardian- 
ship of his grown-up daughter. 
The funeral ceremony had been 
over a week before he arrived at 
Beckley, and it was a greater relief 
to him than he could venture in 
courtesy to show when Otto made 
him acquainted with his engage- 
ment to Celine, which had received 
the approbation of her father, and 
which would limit the guardianship 
of the Major to a few months at 
most. 

Having taken more in form than 
in effect an inspection of the affairs 
of the deceased, and having waited 
for the arrival of Miss Potter ; after 
advising Celine not to put off her 
marriage for long, and after giving 
his address, and imprinting a kiss on 
the forehead of his ward, he felt his 
conscience perfectly at ease, and re- 
turned to Paris as speedily as pos- 
sible, where his time was so entirely 
occupied in pleasure, that he could 
not manage to be present at Celine’s 


marriage, and only gave evidence of 


the warm feelings of his guardian 
heart by a silver tea-service. 

For at last Celine had herself 
definitely fixed the wedding-day. 

So far she had contrived to es- 
cape from Otto’s pressing requests 
respecting it for several weeks 
by all sorts of excuses, until at 
length these excuses were quite ex- 
hausted, and the plighting took 
place in the first days of January, 
whilst the 15th was settled as the 
date which should make Otto 
Welters the happy husband of Ce- 
line Arnold. 


That the marriage was to take 
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place as quietly as possible re- 
quires no explanation, but ‘as 
quietly as possible’ had a more 
limited meaning here than is usually 
applied to the words. However 
quietly as a rule a marriage cere- 
mony is to take place, whether by 
choice or some reason of sorrow or 
mourning, it usually presents oppor- 
tunities for festivities, for a little 
gathering of good friends, and for 
visits and congratulations, but in 
this marriage nothing was said of 
all these things. 

Otto had given way on this 
point as on so many others, that he 
should not present Celine to his 
Dilburg acquaintances till after her 
marriage, and her mourning was 
accepted as a sufficient excuse, and 
naturally there was no talk of 
visits and felicitations. 

Even with Otto’s own family 
Celine had not attained a confiden- 
tial footing during these months. 
She had once invited them all to 
Beckley, and two or three times 
she had spent the day with them 
in company with Otto; but she 
always continued to feel like a 
stranger among them; and although 
she conducted herself better than 
at her first visit, she silently blessed 
the moment when she could return 
homeward. 

Elizabeth was the only one with 
whom she felt at her ease, and that 
was perhaps because Elizabeth was 
the only one who felt attracted to 
her. After their first acquaintance 
Elizabeth passed several days at 
Beckley, and in her socicty the 
cheerfalness and life which had 
slumbered in Celine since her 
father’s death seemed to wake up 
again. It did Otto good to hear 
again her old merriment, to see the 
former sparkle of her eyes return. 
Yes, he even greeted with pleasure 
her old wilfulness, although she 
would often relapse for whole days 
into deep sorrow and depression. 

And in Elizabeth’s soviety there 
came back all the childishness 
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which formed part of Celine’s cha- 
racter. It often happened that 
Otto, sitting in Mr. Arnold’s study 
upstairs, busy with the many affairs 
and arrangements which rested 
with him, was attracted downstairs 
by the loud laughing of both the 
girls, who were amusing themselves 
with things which would have 
afforded the greatest sport for 
school-girls ; for example, dressing 
up Cesar, who was then placed in 
a corner as sentinel with Otto’s 
hat on its head and his stick in 
its paw. Another time he found, 
when he came down, the busts of 
Voltaire and Rousseau metamor- 
phosed into ladies sitting at the 
tea-table in caps and petticoats, or 
Celine would be performing an 
Indian dance in an Indian dress, 
with peculiar motions of the head 
and hands, which Elizabeth tried to 
imitate. 

Although, for the moment, this 
might all appear very childish to 
Otto, coming in, as he did, from his 
serious occupations, yet he could 
not help rejoicing at Celine’s re- 
stored cheerfulness, and at the 
friendship which had arisen between 
her and Elizabeth. It was a great 
disappointment to him that Emmy 
and Celine did not, upon the whole, 
seem to be attracted towards each 
other; that Emmy had never said 
an approving word to him about 
Celine, or ever paid a visit to Beck- 
ley of her own accord. Otto was 
hopefal by nature, and the habit 
which had grown up with him 
from his youth of expecting all good 
from the future had softened many 
sorrows and lessened the bitterness 
of many disappointments, so he 
hoped now that Celine and Emmy, 
when they were actually sisters, 
would learn to know and love each 
other, and his head, moreover, was 
80 full of business that he could not 
entertain any further thoughts 
about the matter. 

Whether at the present moment 
he felt happy, he might, perhaps, 


have had some difficulty in saying. 
Since the first weeks after her father’s 
death, when the first sorrow was 
overcome, and therewith the soften- 
ing influence of that sorrow had 
faded away, Celine’s whimsical 
nature had again entirely got the 
upperhand. There were days when 
she would vouchsafe him neither 
answer nor observation, and when, 
indeed, her behaviour to Otto was 
almost as if she hated him. 

But by and bye, when he repaired 
to Beckley fuli of anxiety, she would 
receive him with her loveliest smile ; 
and in a twinkling Otto forgot all 
except that he loved her, and that he 
looked forward to his marriage as 
the fulfilment of his most ardent 
wish. 

But I must not dwell too long on 
this. It seems to me that with the 
knowledge of Celine’s character you 
may place her whole behaviour 
before your eyes. I will pass over 
all further preparations, and tell you 
about the 15th of January, which was 
marked in Otto’s almanack with a 
red cross. 

Certainly January cannot be con- 
sidered a very poetical time for a 
wedding, yet this day had done 
its best for Otto and Celine. The 
air was clear, the sun shone cheer- 
fully, and although the trees were 
not adorned with leaves and blos- 
soms, the white frozen rime which 
outlined every twig might indeed 
be called beautiful, as well as the 
snow-covered earth glittering in the 
beams of the winter sun. If sucha 
winter's day as this 15th of January 
should be an exhilarating sight to 
everyone, how much more so to 
him who this day was to witness 
the fulfilment of his dearest wishes ; 
and yet now, as we enter the pre- 
sence of the happy bridegroom, we 
see settled on his countenance an 
expression bordering on sadness. 
We find him fully prepared for the 
ceremony more than half an hour 
too early; his long beard concealed 
the greater part of his white waist- 
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coat, and his bran new black suit 
at this early hour of the morning 
spoke of ‘ great doings,’ as well as 
the pretty white bouquet for the 
bride which had just arrived from 
the florist; and if these things 
were not enough to show what was 
going on, at all events Mrs. Geele’s 
decorations of evergreens, and flags 
with blue and red paper roses, bigger 
than the biggest dahlias in exist- 
ence, would have put one on the 
scent. But Otto’s countenance was 
disturbed as he bent over a let- 
ter with the postmark of Mont- 
pellier, which he found by the side 
of his as yet untasted breakfast. 
The postmark, and the well-known 
feminine handwriting, how many 
recollections had it not recalled — 
recollections that in the past months 
had been stifled by so many other 
things? The well-known writing 
gave him pain, und yet he could not 
withdraw his eyes from tlhe few 
lines of which the letter consisted, 
and which were as follows : 


Emmie writes me word that your mar- 
riage is fixed for the 15th, my dear Otto, 
and from this foreign land I feel a wish to 
join in the congratulations of those who 
surround you. Believe that from my heart 
I rejoice in your happiness, and may 
Heaven’s best blessing attend you and your 
bride, 

If it can give you a single pleasant 
thought, receive the assurance that I ean 
recall former days without pain, and thet 
I still set a high value on living in your 
thoughts as your true and interested fricnd. 

Mary. 


Whilst Otto read these words, 
the calm conntenance and soft 
melancholy eyes came before him 
with an almost overwhelming dis- 
tinctness. He reproached himself 
for having thought so little about 
her, who a few months before had 
been so much to him. 

The little letter, so welcome to 
him from the forgiveness which it 
expressed, at the same time pained 
him. It brought to his revollection 
a time which he would willingly 
have forgotten—a time when he 
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had learnt to know himself as weak 
and inconstant. 

The arrival of the great gala 
coach, which was to take the bride- 
groom to Beckley, at last put an 
end to his meditations, and gave 
a more natural direction to his 
thoughts. At Beckley, Otto found 
his whole family already assembled 
—Burgomaster Welters, his wife, 
William,Emmy, Mina, and Elizabeth 
—with two gvod friends of Otto's, 
who were to be Celine’s witnesses. 

In none, except perhaps with 
Elizabeth, was there much feeling 
as to the bride. Burgomaster Wel- 
ters valued in Celine the ‘ good 
match’ for his son, and to Mrs. 
Welters Otto’s marriage was a mat- 
ter of indifference, as he had not 
chosen either Mina or Elizabeth, 
which she would gladly have seen 
happen. William and Mina also 
regarded it with indifference, whilst 
the recollection of Mary, and the 
sorrow which Otto inflicted on her 
by his marriage, left a shadow on 
Emmy’s heart which made it im- 
possible for her to show any sisterly 
feeling towards Celine. 

In a certain sense she regarded 
Celine as the cause of the coolness 
and separation between herself and 
Otto; she felt that a good hearty 
word of congratulation on his choice 
would bring back Otto to his old con- 
fidential relation with her, which he 
had only discontinued because her 
silence about Celine was disagreeable 
to him, and yet that word she could 
not utter without insincerity. 

Celine’s merit in Emmy’s eyes 
was small. It was no difficult 
task to find faults in Celine, and 
especially by such prejudiced eyes 
as those of Emmy ; and, as happens 
with the best of us, this prejudice 
made her unjust, and caused her 
entirely to overlook the good that 
there was in Celine, and to pity in 
silence poor Otto, who, now en- 
chanted by her beauty, would sooner 
or later wake up from his blindness 
to a long repentance. 
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When, however, Otto entered 
the room where all were assembled, 
she felt that all her thoughts gave 
way to one, that her own brother 
was to-day to be united in marriage 
with the woman who, whatever 
she might be, was his free choice, 
and that that brother, from the love 
she bore him, was entitled to her 
good wishes and prayers for his wel- 
fare. When he had shaken hands 
with all, and came at last to her, 
her eyes filled with tears, and she 
whispered to him her heartfelt 
wishes for his happiness; and then 
Otto stooped and gave her a kiss, 
which he had not done all these 
months, saying gently to her, 
‘Celine will find a sister in yon, 
Emmy; will she not?’ and from 
that moment Emmy felt more 
kindly disposed towards Celine, and 
determined to go to meet her with 
affection, and, if possible, to obtain 
her love, 

While these thoughts were pass- 
ing in Emmy’s mind, Otto had left 
the room to fetch his bride. 

When he came into the passage, 
he was suddenly aware of the pre- 
sence of old Miss Potter, who came 
to meet him with a somewhat dis- 
turbed countenance. 

‘Is Celine not ready yet?’ he 
asked hastily. 

‘My dear young gentleman, yon 
must still have a little patience. I 
hardly like to tell you, but two hours 
ago Celine went out riding, and is 
not yet come back.’ 

‘ Out riding, and this .norning ?’ 
said Otto, astonished and disturbed. 
‘Heavens! Miss Potter, could you 
not have prevented it ?’ 

‘She was off before I knew of 
it; but if I had known it, who can 
prevent Celine Arnold from doing 
anything she chooses ?’ 

‘ Out riding ?’ he again repeated; 
and added, in an anxious tone, 
‘What in Heaven’s name can I 
do ?’ 

‘Do? why, wait patiently, dear 
young man. She is sure to re- 
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turn soon. Come upstairs into 
Celine’s sitting-room, and there you 
can wait undisturbed, and see her 
from a distance when she comes.’ 

I believe that good Miss Potter 
felt great compassion for Otto, and 
wished as ardently as himself for 
Celine’s return, although in her 
temporary stay at Beckley she had 
formed decided opinions as to Otto’s 
chance of happiness 11 this ap- 
proaching connection. She came up- 
stairs to him as quickly as she could, 
and endeavoured as far as possible 
to lead him out of the uncomfortable 
state of mind in which he was. She 
told him about his mother’s wed- 
ding day, which she had attended, 
and for the sake of Otto feigned a 
calmness which in reality she was: 
losing more and more every instant. 

The half-hour that now followed 
seemed to Otto half an eternity ; 
he did not listen at all to Miss 
Potter’s stories. He walked rest- 
lessly up and down the room, 
stopping every instant at the window 
which commanded the high road. 
But, whether across hedges and 
ditches, or otherwise, Celine seemed 
somehow to have got back by an 
unusual way; at least whilst Otto 
was anxiously directing his eyes up 
the high road, the tramp of the 
horse on the snow near the house 
escaped him, and he suddenly saw 
her stop at the door. 

She sprang quickly off her horse, 
threw the bridle to the groom, just 
stooped over Shimmel’s head as if 
kissing him, and before Otto had 
reached the door it was thrown 
wide open, and Celine, with glowing 
cheeks and out of breath, entered 
the room at the same moment 
that Miss Potter left it by another 
door. 

‘I had hoped, Celine,’ said Otto, in 
a reproachful tone, coming towards 
her, ‘ that for this one morning your 
passion for riding would have been 
sacrificed to propriety. My family 
have all been waiting below nearly 
an hour, and if you delay any 
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longer the legal time will have 
elapsed and our marriage cannot be 
completed to-day.’ 

‘That would be indeed a pity,’ 
answered Celine, in a mocking tone, 
giving him one of her scornful 
looks, ‘and more especially a pity 
for me, as I should lose the oppor- 
tunity to-day of becoming the 
obedient slave of my lord and 
master.’ 

She was standing in the doorway, 
just opposite Otto, at whom she 
looked with bold and angry eyes, 
while at her last words she made 
him a mocking bow. Otto instantly 
repented of his words when he saw 
how they disturbed her. 

‘Forgive me, Celine,’ he said, 
taking hold of her hand ; ‘ you know, 
I am sure, that I do not grudge you 
any pleasure, but you also know how 
I have been looking forward to this 
day. Can you take it ill that the 
waiting for you has appeared to me 
endless, and that the anxiety lest 
you should not come in time has 
put me out ?’ 

At these conciliatory words 
Celine cast down her eyes, and 
when, after a moment of silence, 
she raised them towards him, they 
were full of tears. 

‘Who knows, Otto, whether it 
would not have been a blessing for 
you if I had not come in time ?’ she 
said, softly. 

*You cannot mean that, Celine ? ’ 
exclaimed Otto. ‘ Must I once more 
say to you that I regard this day, 
which will make you mine, as the 
happiest day of my life ?’ 

‘No, no,’ she interrupted him, 
withdrawing her hand from his, 
and walking up and down the room 
in visible annoyance. Then sud- 
denly she stopped before him, and 
said in a voice trembling with emo- 
tion, ‘ Otto, if 1 were to entreat you 
even now to release me from my 
word, not only on my own account 
but on yours, would you do it ?’ 

‘No, Celine; I cannot release you 
from your word; you are free to 
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take it back, but to give back at 
the last moment what is my greatest 
treasure, to give back voluntaril 
what you have given voluntarily, 
that cannot be. You have promised 
to be mine, and I am come here in 
order that you may fulfil your pro- 
mise. If you retract your word, I 
must submit, but, for my part, I 
neither can nor will give you up; 
you must not ask that of me.’ 

When Otto had said these words, 
so passionately, she grew pale. 

‘Otto,’ she began again, in an 
anxious tone, ‘dare you take upon 
yourself the responsibility of this 
union? Will you never reproach 
me that I became your wife in the 
full conviction that I should not 
make you happy?’ 

‘I dare take that responsibility,’ 
he answered. ‘It shall be my en- 
deavour to make you happy ; in that 
I shall find my own happiness; and 
I hope I shall never forget the last 
prayer of your father to be patient 
with his beloved child.’ 

He clasped her in his arms, and 
kissed away the tears which now 
flowed abundantly from her eyes. 
When she was somewhat composed, 
she whispered, ‘It was not to an- 
noy you that I rode out, Otto; I 
have been to his grave, and have 
there prayed for his blessing. Now 
I am calm and prepared. Come, 
your family must not be kept wait- 
ingany longer.’ Freeing herself from 
his arms, she put out her hand, and 
was about to lead Otto with her, 
when he cast an uneasy glance at 
her habit. She caught his look, 
and said, laughing, ‘I forgot this 
trifle, Otto ; how will you ever make 
me a civilised European woman ?’ 

‘If you would but recollect that 
Iam to-day going to make you Mrs. 
Welters, I should be quite content,’ 
answered Otto. 

‘Send Elizabeth upstairs to me, 
if she is willing to help me.’ 

With his mind relieved Otto now 
rejoined his family downstairs, 
where he contradicted all Miss 
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Potter’s invented excuses with this 
simple communication, ‘ that Celine 
had felt it necessary, before her 
marriage, to visit her father’s grave, 
and had consequently been late.’ 
He then chatted away with his 
people in high good humour dur- 
ing the time which still elapsed be- 
fore Elizabeth brought down the 
bride in triumph. 

I have often spoken of Celine’s 
beauty, too often, perhaps, for those 
who say with the proverb that 
‘beauty is but skin-deep,’ but yet 
once more, and for the last time, 
[ will say how brilliantly beautiful 
she was in her black velvet dress, 
with the white bridal wreath in 
her dark hair, and her veil arranged 
in a somewhat foreign manner, as if 
she was concealed in a transparent 
cloud. This much is certain, that 
an involuntary exclamation of ad- 
miration escaped everyone’s lips 
when she entered the room, and the 
charming manner with which she 
greeted all who were present at- 
tracted them towards her more than 
they had ever been before. 

The marriage of Otto and Celine 
was now completed without any 
remarkable occurrence, and at her 
express desire without any religious 
ceremony; but when they came 
back to Beckley a short solemn ad- 
dress was delivered to them by 
the minister who had been Otto’s 
tutor, and it appeared to make a 
visible impression on Celine. She 
seemed deeply affected when he 
made her kneel down and obliged 
all the surrounding company to 
follow him in the prayer which he 
pronounced for the young couple. 

After the completion of this cere- 
mony a déjeuner took place at Beck- 
ley, at which, however, except the 
minister and the witnesses, no 
stranger took part. Celine was 
talkative and merry, and Otto’s 
countenance beamed with happiness 
and content. 

Burgomaster Welters gave a toast 
which was more remarkable for rich- 
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ness of words than of thoughts, and 
Celine made her first sacrifice to her 
wifely dignity by not bursting out 
laughing during or immediately 
after the speech, but after the lapse 
of some minutes. 

At four o’clock the carriage came 
which was to take the young couple 
to Arnheim, whence they were to 
make a little excursion to Brus- 
sels. The farewell on both sides 
was calm and cheerful, without 
any tears, for which, indeed, there 
was no occasion, as they were 
shortly to return and establish them- 
selves at Beckley; but when Celine 
had bid good-bye to all, she sud- 
denly glided down to the ground in 
order to take Cesar’s great shaggy 
head between her hands and cover 
it with kisses, and warm tears 
rolled down her cheeks whilst Otto 
helped her into the carriage. On 
the steps the family of Welters 
waved a salute to the married pair, 
but the cold drove them speedily 
into the house. The weather had 
changed; the wind blew sharp from 
the north, and great thick flakes of 
snow fell upon the carriage which 
carried off Otto Welters and his 
young wife. 

But, in spite of cold and snow and 
wind, there was one being who re- 
mained on the steps until he gradu- 
ally lost sight of the carriage which 
contained all that he loved best 
upon earth, a being that expressed 
the sorrow which filled his heart in 
a complaining howl—poor, forsaken, 
despairing Czesar. 


CHAPTER XV. 
TWO YEARS LATER. 


Two years later. Yes, the winter 
months of the third year are passed 
already, and a new summer is at 
hand. 

I will suppose, worthy reader, 
that you have been absent. from 
Dilburg all this time; that we 
meet each other on a sunny May 
morning at the entrance of our 
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little town, and that you address me 
with the enquiry, ‘Has much hap- 
pened ; is much changed ?’ 

Naturally enough it must be so 
when two summers and three win- 
ters have passed over a town and 
its inhabitants ; much has happened 
and much is changed, although out- 
side everything is so exactly the 
same, that at first sight it seems im- 
possible that all should not be the 
same within. 

‘Is not that the old iron foundry 
the noise of which reaches us ?’ 

Yes, the same, and yet another if 
you will. The owner, Mr. Miiller, 
disposed of it on his return to 
America, and it is now the foundry 
of a Dilburg company, who carry 
on the business on a much larger 
scale than formerly. 

The drama of which the foundry 
was the scene, if not forgotten, has 
at least passed away into the back- 
ground of memory, and in the great 
newly built mansion, the reception 
rooms of which were thrown open 
on the fatal evening of the ball, and 
which is now partly used as a 
counting house and partly as the 
residence of the director, there 
are strange faces gazing at us from 
behind the great window-panes. 

* And that is the old churchyard 
to the left of the broad gravel 
walk ?’ 

Yes, the same, with here and 
there another tombstone. With 
regard to one under the shade of a 
weeping willow, you will be glad 
that a heart has there come to its 
rest. Before we go farther we 
will read the inscription on this 
grey tombstone, which is next to 
another more discoloured by wind 
and weather, whereby the unfor- 
tunate criminal is again united 
to her who was dearest to him in 
the whole world: 


JOHANNA EVERSBERG 
(Né&e Van Reenen), 


Aczp 48. 
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And now we will go together 
into the town, and on to the 
great market-place, where naturally 
everything is the same except the 
little linden-trees round it, which 
have grown larger. We still read 
on the door of Master Geele’s 
house, ‘ Mr. Welters, advocate.’ 

* Does he still live here ?’ 

No; Otto Welters does not live 
here ; but he still has his office here, 
for Beckley is too far from the 
town for him to expect his clients 
to go there after him. 

‘And Mr. van Sic:n’s house, is it 
again shut up?’ 

Not again, but stil/ shut up, dear 
reader. Mary and her father are 
still at Montpellier, but from neces- 
sity, not from choice. If we 
have ever smiled at the selfish in- 
valid, at least now let us pity him 
with all our hearts. A new method 
of treatment practised upon Mr. 
van Stein, by an American doctor, 
instead of curing him, had the effect 
of depriving him of the use of his 
limbs, which rendered his depar- 
ture from Montpellier an impossi- 
bility. 

During the whole of these last 
years, Mary has sat by her father’s 
sick bed and has nursed him with 
unremitting care and devotion. But 
it is said his strength is failing so 
much, that the day cannot be far 
distant when she will be relieved 
from her hard task, and that thus 
even for her better times are in 
prospect. 

‘The best comes last.’ I, at all 
events, have kept till the last that 
about which I have the most to 
tell you. You ask, ‘Does not 
Burgomaster Welters live in that 
house ? 

He did live there. Be calm, wor- 
thy reader. I purposely said nothing 
to you about him in the churchyard 
in order to spare your feelings, and 
you overlooked his white marble 
monument, but I can no longer 
conceal from you that Burgomaster 


Welters exchanged time for eternity 
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three months ago. He was not ill 
long, and he suffered comparatively 
little, but during the last week he 
could not eat, and then it was all up 
with him ; and why, therefore, I ask 
you, should he remain any longer in 
this world ? 

Poor man! an hour before his 
death his wife came to his bedside 
with a dainty dish of stewed oysters ; 
even then he raised himself up at 
the savoury smell of his favourite 
dish, but to eat was impossible. 
Falling back again with a deep sigh, 
his death struggle began from that 
moment. His body was followed to 
the churchyard by a numerous 
crowd ; all the shops in the streets 
through which the procession passed 
were shut; striking funeral orations 
were made at his grave, and the 
good qualities recalled of the man 
who, during the twenty-eight years 
he had been at the head of the 
town, would have accomplished such 
great things if.... Now, three 
months later, Dilbure had _ en- 


tirely forgotten him, and his place 
was completely filled by the new 
Burgomaster. 

But, whatever might be the case 
in Dilburg generally, I can assure 
you that the family of which the 


deceased had been the nominal 
head had not yet forgotten his 
death. In the first .place, it was 
not a matter of indifference to his 
wife, nor is it the same thing in 
a little town like Dilburg to be. the 
wife or to be the widow “only of the 
Burgomaster. 

Three months of forced retire- 
ment, three months of strict mourn- 
ing, when not the smallest scrap of 
white was permitted, this, as re- 
gards Mina de Graaff, also, was by 
no means a matter of indifference. 

Mina de Graaff? Yes, dear 
reader. It grieves me to be obliged 
to tell you that no change has 
taken place in her maiden state, 
and in the meantime she has really 
overstepped the dreaded number of 
three crosses. 
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‘And Captain Uno ?’ 

Captain Uno is with his regiment 
in garrison at the Hague, whither 
he was transferred shortly after our 
last meeting. There was at that 
time in circulation a saying of his, 
which William de Graaff took the 
first opportunity of conveying to his 
sister, and from that moment 
Captain Uno’s name was for ever 
banished from her lips. 

A farewell ball was given in 

Dilburg to the different officers 
of the “departing regiment; natu- 
rally wine was drunk, and natu- 
rally people were merry. I know 
not who brought Mina’s name 
on the tapis, or who taunted Captain 
Uno respecting her, but it must 
have been on that occasion that he 
uttered the philosophic proverb 
‘that the horse must come to the 
oats, and not the oats to the 
horse.’ 

But there is no wind which 
blows nobody good, and so the blue 
hussars, with Captain Uno and 
Mina’s disappointment, marched 
out of Dilburg by one gate, to make 
room for the red hussars, who rode 
in by the other gate, bringing with 
them a young lieutenant, who 
scarcely six months later appeared 
in Dilburg society as the betrothed 
of Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth was just of an age to be 
very romantic, and her young head 
had suffered amazingly by having 
devoured a great quantity of green 
and ripe romances; in imagination 
she had already indulged for a long 
time in dismal love stories, in which 
she was herself the heroine and the 
hero the as yet unknown X. 

As, however, her imaginary hero 
had always an interesting, bronzed 
face, most probably a black bri- 
gand beard, and under no possible 
circumstances was without dark, 
flashing eyes, Elizabeth had origi- 
nally bestowed but little atten- 
tion on the fair lieutenant with 
blushing cheeks: and soft blue eyes,,. 
who otherwise, as one of the: best. 
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dancers at the Casino, stood high 
in her favour. 

The Casino, however, and the 
very marked manner in which he 
sought opportunities to meet her, 
had at last fixed Elizabeth’s atten- 
tion on him. It is true his blushing 
cheeks were remote from her ideal, 
and that his name of Peter Smit 
was far from poetical, but when on 
nearer acquaintance her heart became 
involved, these trifles were over- 
looked, and our Elizabeth prepared 
herself in due form for the hapless 
love which had at last come. 

It was exactly two days after she 
had arrived at the conviction that 
(according to the rules of romance) 
Lieutenant Smit was born in order 
to make her unhappy, when he de- 
elared himself, and so spoilt the 
fun. 

‘The course of true love never 
did run smooth’ was now her only 
comfort, and the affair regarded 
from this point of view became 
still more interesting. 

Two lovers parted by the will 

or caprice of the parents or guar- 
dians, vows of eternal fidelity, 
secret interchange of letters, tears, 
despair, pining — perhaps even 
a run-away match—all whirled 
through Elizabeth’s head, but it 
seemed asif all her romantic dreams 
were doomed to miscarry. Papa 
and Mamma Welters had even less 
to bring against Lieutenant Smit 
then Papa and Mamma Smit against 
Klizabeth. On the contrary, the 
vealthy parents of the amiable 
Lieutenant promised a liberal con- 
tribution towards the expenses of 
setting up housekeeping, for which 
they were only waiting till his 
promotion to the rank of first 
lieutenant. 

Thus nothing stood in the way 
of their love, and a happier, more 
contented pair of human beings, 
without one really serious thought 
in their two heads combined, never 
walked the earth, nor, with their 
good, honest hearts and equally 
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serene tempers, gave promise of 
future domestic happiness. 

I have said that Burgomaster 
Welters was not yet forgotten by 
his own family, and yet if one 
entered the sitting reom unex- 
pectedly there would be nothing to 
remind one of the change except 
the mourning dresses. It is the 
same sociable- looking room, with 
its glass doors opening out into the 
garden. Mrs. Welters sits just as 
formerly on the sofa, with a little 
table between her and Mina, who 
wears a short jacket trimmed with 
shining jet beads, and from the 
summer-house in the shrubbery close 
by Elizabeth’s merry laugh may be 
heard almost incessantly, with an 
occasional accompaniment in a 
man’s voice. 

William de Graaff sits in silence 
in an arm-chair, with an open book 
on his knees. He is paler and 
thinner than formerly, and, observ- 
ing him closely, one can see in the 
constant change of his position 
something restless about him, very 
different from his former calmness. 
More than once his wandering eyes 
rest on a distant chair where an old 
acquaintance of ours is sitting, who, 
compared with others of the family, 
is much, very much, changed. 

Do you remember Emmy Wel- 
ters as she first appeared in my 
story ? 

Do you remember her clear, 
merry eyes, her loving smile, which 
continually brought the dimples 
into her round cheeks ? 

Nearly three years have passed 
since that time, and they have not 
passed without leaving their traces 
on Eminy’s countenance. 

A lovely face certainly it re- 
mains, and reflecting a certain 
goodness of heart which would 
render attractive an exterior less 
gifted by nature; but all the youth- 
ful joyousness and light-heartedness 
have vanished ; the blue eyes have 
still the same honourable, upright 
expression as formerly, but have 
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lost their brightness and their 
merry glance, and on her mouth is 
settled an earnest, mournful expres- 
sion, which seems to have sealed 
up, as it were, the smile which 
once played around it. I have said 
that it was the past years which had 
left behind their traces on Emmy, 
and we have allowed her affairs to 
remain so long unnoticed that it 
may not be asking too much of you 
to give your attention to her for a 
few moments. 

We have seen with what good reso- 
lutions Emmy went forth to meet 
the future which she had chosen for 
herself; how she determined to do 
her best to bear her separation from 
Bruno courageously, in the hope of 
the happy future which awaited her 
by his side. The strong and holy 
love which she felt for him had 
nothing of sickly sentiment in 
it. In her, love was a new force, 
an unknown courage, a cheerful 
hope which developed a fund of 
elasticity in her. Her life had be- 
come a double life—the outer life 
of the present, with the duties it 
imposed upon her; the inner life of 
the future, which made all present 
sorrows appear so small and trivial 
that they glided off her without 
troubling her. 

And her annoyances were many. 

Although not a word had ever 
been exchanged on the subject, 
Emmy was shown gradually, but 
all too clearly, that Mrs. Welters 
had never forgiven her for her dis- 
obedience with regard to her visit 
to the Eversbergs. 

From that moment she had never 
spoken a friendly word to Emmy, 
and every advance on Emmy’s part 
was met with icy indifference. Not 
that she was ever absolutely dis- 
agreeable to her, or that she opposed 
her; but it was as if Mrs. Welters 
had determined not to trouble her- 
self any more about her, and to 
avoid any interference in her affairs. 
She required nothing from Emmy ; 
never allowed to her to be of the 
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slightest use, and declined all help 
from her in household matters, 
in which neither Mina nor Elizabeth 
were spared. And whenever Emmy 
asked for her advice in anything, 
her invariable answer, with an 
expression of indifference, was, ‘ I 
don’t know, but you can do as you 
please ; that will be the best.’ 

At first Emmy had considered 
this as a just punishment for her 
disobedience, and had borne it 
patiently, trusting that the anger 
of her stepmother would wear out 
in time. But it did not; on the 
contrary, it seemed gradually to de- 
velope itself into an insurmountable 
aversion, which, at any rate, was 
not diminished by later events. 

When Emmy at last came to the 
conviction that the love of her step- 
mother must be always unattainable 
—when she understood the cold dis- 
position which, accustomed to make 
everything bend and bow to it, 
could neither forget nor forgive 
where once it had been defied— 
she became calm and was consoled 
on this subject; she wasted no love 
where that feeling was evidently 
despised, and learnt to accommo- 
date herself to the peculiar position 
which she held in her father’s 
house. 

More and more she withdrew 
herself from the family circle, and, 
in the absence of any duty or busi- 
ness resting on her, she began again, 
in the solitude of her own room, to 
take up the studies which she had 
broken off since her school days, 
and to seek occupation in them. 

In these, as in all things, Bruno 
was her principal thought. He 
should find her, when they met 
again, advanced in knowledge and 
mental culture; and the years which 
would cost him so much toil and 
struggle should not be passed by 
her simply in pleasure or in useless 
trifles. 

Not that she definitely withdrew 
herself from the amusements which 
Dilburg afforded, so as to attract 
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attention; but it soon became a 
well-known fact in the family that 
Emmy did not much care about 
going ont, and that it need not be 
regarded as a sacrifice if she allowed 
Mina or Elizabeth to go instead of 
her whenever, as frequently hap- 
pened, only two of the young ladies 
were invited. 

I have no doubt that in Dilburg, 
and also in the family,there were per- 
sons who connected the cause of this 
with Bruno Eversberg, either in the 
affection which, owing to the sad 
events, she was obliged to suppress, 
or in a secret love affair between 
them, the possibility of which 
crossed their minds. 

But any such suspicions were 
dispelled by the cheerful contented- 
ness which was the characteristic 
of her disposition ; and in the even- 
ings, under the influence of the so- 
ciability which ruled in the family, 
and of which I have spoken before, 
she was even considered to be 
quite merry. And merry, people 
imagined, no one could be who was 
enduring a secret pang, or whose 
thoughts were fixed on a far distant 
land, beyond the insurmountable 
barrier of the great ocean. 

For, as is mostly the case, Emmy 
was judged by appearances, and she 
was measured by the usual standard 
supposed to apply to all indiscri- 
minately. 

Laughter or weeping is, according 
to this measure, the sign of the in- 
ward feeling,and but few understand 
anything of the pride of the secret 
suffering that conceals itself from 
the curious, indifferent eye, and only 
leaves its hiding-place when it meets 
with a warm, sympathising heart. 

Knowing nothing of the inward 
peace which has its source in a 
childlike trust in God and His 
wisdom, and by means of which the 
saddest heart can find a smile, they 
would have expected to see Emmy 
quiet and reserved and indifferent 
to everything not concerning her 
own interests ; and in such selfish- 
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ness they would have fancied they 
had detected signs of love. But the 
warm, strong, hopeful feelings 
which dwelt in her heart and made 
her thankful and contented for the 
present, and surrounded the future 
with arose-coloured halo, the bright- 
ness of which reflected itself on her 
face—such a love but few people 
understand; among Emmy’s ac- 
quaintance none understood it. 

But now I am going to speak 
principally of the first half-year after 
Bruno’s departure, when Emmy, 
according to agreement, had re- 
ceived a letter from him filling 
her heart with joyful hope, and 
when an active correspondence with 
Mrs. Eversberg kept her informed 
of all that related to him. 

She knew that he had been 
received with extreme cordiality at 
New York by Mr. Siddons, who had 
invited him to his house as a guest, 
and who was already in treaty 
to provide him with employment 
in an agricultural undertaking in 
Michigan, of which Mr. Siddons’ 
nephew was the head. 

Bruno had written all this to her 
a few months after his arrival at 
New York, and the letter, enclosed 
in one to his mother, had reached 
Emmy without any impediment 
and without the knowledge of any- 
one in the house; and through 
the same channel she had written to 
him in reply much more fully and 
freely than he had ventured to write 
to her. This answer could hardly 
have reached New York when the 
sudden death of Mrs. Eversberg 
plunged Emmy into the deepest 
sorrow ; for not only had she dearly 
loved her, but on Bruno’s account 
she doubly mourned for her. His 
strong attachment to his mother, 
and his ardent wish to compensate 
her by a happier life in the future 
for the painful experiences of the 
past, were well known to Emmy. 
By her death, moreover, Emmy lost 
the source of tidingsof Bruno, which 
had so often contributed to keep 
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alive her courage and her hope ; 
and this was the beginning of sor- 
rowful days for her. In the fulness 
of her heart she wrote to Bruno a 
long letter of consolation and sup- 
port. She knew indeed that her 
letter must go through the hands 
of William de Graaff, as post- 
master; but if the worst came 
to the worst, she was ready to 
endure a scolding from her step- 
mother, if she could but send Bruno 
a word of sympathy. 

No one had ever prohibited her 
from writing to him, but for all that 
it was not without alarm that she 
looked forward to his reply, which 
would probably be followed by such 
a prohibition, and would perhaps 
become @ new source of unpleasant- 
ness between herself and her step- 
mother. Emmy’s fears, however, 
were not realised. Bruano’s answer 
did not arrive, and even the yearly 
letter agreed upon between them was 
wanting. Two years passed by, and 
neither word nor sign was received 
in Dilburg from Bruno Eversberg. 

And these two years were indeed 
grievous years for Emmy; never- 
theless her confidence in Bruno was 
so firmly fixed in her heart that no 
suspicion of inconstancy on his part 
occurred to her; but when the 
second year had gone by without any 
news of him, the conviction began 
to grow upon her that he must be 
ill or dead, and that probably she 
would never hear anything more of 
him. 

She suffered inexpressibly from 
these thoughts, and perhaps doubly 
so because she had no one to whom 
she could confide her suffering, and 
because she must feign composure 
whilst the bitterest sorrow was 
filling her heart. 

For as long as she could Emmy 
had hoped for the best; then fear 
and hope had alternately struggled 
within her; insensibly hope lost 
ground more and more, and at last 
the conviction of the worst had 
become fixed in her mind, And it 
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was just this slow process of con- 
viction that caused the effect which 
it had upon her to be less apparent 
to those around her. Gradually 
she had become quieter and paler, 
but too gradually for anyone who 
saw her daily to notice it, and it 
was only on recalling her to one’s 
mind as she had been on her first 
return to Dilburg that one could see 
the change which had taken place 
in her. The shade of melancholy 
which had now come over her had 
indeed changed, but not lessened her 
beauty ; and it will not be wondered 
at that all this time she should 
not have passed unobserved by the 
gentlemen of Dilburg, more espe- 
cially as it was pretty generally 
known that she had inherited a nice 
little fortune from the aunt by whom 
she had been brought up. 

But the evident indifference with 
which she received their attentions 
had discouraged most of her ad- 
mirers, until it happened that one 
bolder than the rest came toinvolve 
her in new annoyances, 

As ill-luck would have it, the 
person in question was a young 
doctor who had shortly before esta- 
blished himself in Dilburg, and who 
often came to Welters’ house, there- 
by giving new life to Mina’s hopes 
of marriage, till one fine day he 
astonished the unsuspecting Emmy 
by a written proposal to her, sent 
through her father. This time Mina 
de Graaff did not conceal her rage 
and disappointment, and from the 
first bestowed on Emmy the coarsest 
and most unmerited reproaches, ac- 
cusing her of having, under the ap- 
pearance of indifference, attracted 
the doctor to herself by artful 
coquetry. 

lt was a scene which wounded 
Emmy’s delicacy most sensibly ; 
but her disgust at Mina’s vulgarity 
fortunately restrained her from 
answering her as she deserved, and 
she contented herself with a con- 
temptuons silence. 

But the matter did not end here. 
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Although Mrs. Welters, as well 
as Mina, had thought that the 
attentions of Dr. Berthold had been 
intended for her daughter, and 
although in a certain sense she 
shared in her daughter’s disappoint- 
ment, she found, as matters now 
stood, too favourable an opportunity 
of getting quitof Emmy to acquiesce 
willingly in this her refusal, and not 
to use every endeavour to bring 
about the marriage. 

At first she adopted a motherly 
tone towards her; then she took 
her aside to place before her eyes 
all the advantages of this marriage ; 
and one can imagine how her dislike 
towards Emmy increased when all 
this was without any result, and 
Emmy obstinately persevered in 
her refusal, on the ground that her 
regard for Dr. Berthold was cer- 
tainly not of such a kind as to cause 
her to wish to become his wife. 

Mrs. Welters, however, would 
have belied her character had she 
hereupon abandoned the matter, and 
Emmy saw through her plan en- 
tirely when she was called into her 
father’s room in order to hear the 
marriage advocated by him also. 

This time, however, Emmy was 
too sharp for her stepmother ; for 
after Burgomaster Welters had 
delivered with the necessary gravity 
the lecture dictated by his wife, and 
Emmy had waited patiently till he 
had said all that he had been charged 
to say, she threw her arms round 
his neck, and exclaimed laughingly, 
while a tear glistened in her eye, 
‘Now tell me plainly and once for 
all, dear papa, that you would gladly 
be quit of your Emmy.’ 

But that was too much for the 
kind heart of Burgomaster Welters. 

‘Heaven forbid, my child!’ said 
he, touched and alarmed. 

‘Well, if it is not so, papa—if you 
wish to keep me a little Jonger—and 
I wish to stay a little longer with 
you—then Dr. Berthold may just 
as well seek for a wife elsewhere.’ 


This was too good logic to be re- 
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futed, and the conversation from 
which Mrs. Welters had promised 
herself so much ended in a confi- 
dential chat between father and. 
daughter, for which the opportunity 
seldom occurred, and they talked 
chiefly of past times, in which the 
stepmother had no share. 

In about half an hour Emmy 
was about to leave the room with a 
light heart, when, with her hand 
already on the handle of the door, 
she was called back by her father. 
When she returned to his chair the 
friendly expression of his face had 
given place to one of timidity and 
confusion; his small eyes seemed 
more and more concealed by his 
fat cheeks, and the fat cheeks them- 
selves had assumed a higher colour 
than usual, as, rubbing nervously 
his little fat hands, he said some- 
what hesitatingly to Emmy— 

‘Look here, Emmy, if mamma 
should ask—that is, if she asks me, 
you know—I shall merely say that 
we talked over the matter for a long 
time, and it must be stated that | 
also do not approve of your deci- 
sion. Do you understand ?’ 

Yes, Emmy understood it all only 
too well, and when she got upstairs 
into her own room she shed many 
tears. 

It was as if, by her father’s words, 
she at once comprehended that even 
in him she neither had nor would 
have any support in the difficulties 
of her life, which seemed to increase 
every day. But this at least Emmy 
learnt from the unpleasant circum- 
stances, that in future she must be 
more careful in her intercourse witli 
young men, who naturally could not 
know that she had no heart to give, 
and that any preference they might 
have for her was quite thrown away. 
She thought over all the gentlemen 
who came to the house, but in the 
behaviour of none of them could 
she find anything suspicious, at 
least for the moment, without the 
greatest conceit on her part. 

Once, however, put on her guard, 
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very few days passed before she 
became aware that the behaviour 
of William de Graaff towards herself 
had become strange and inexpli- 
‘able. Her first sensation on making 
this discovery was a sort of shiver- 
ing. 

Theaversion which she had felt for 
him from the very first she had not 
yet wholly overcome, but for a long 
time he had taken, or at least had 
seemed to take, so little notice of her, 
and she had herself so much to 
think about, that she had paid little 
attention to him, and her thoughts 
had never dwelt upon him in the 
least. 

Always quiet and reserved, he 
had been quieter than ever the last 
year or two, and only now, after the 
proposal of Dr. Berthold, which was 
naturally known in the family, an 
excitement and restlessness had 
come over him, which had made 
Emmy observant of him. She also 
thought she had observed that his 
eyes would rest long and searching- 
ly on her; sometimes she felt these 
eyes as she sat bent over her work, 
and now and then when she looked 
up she encountered that strange 
green light, which gave a curious 
expression to the pale grey eyes, 
and left Emmy in the uncer- 

tainty whether it was love or hatred 
whic h they expressed; but in either 

case they made her shudder, without 
her being able to account for the 
feeling. 

For as long as possible she hoped 
that she had been mistaken, and 
that she should be spared from a new 
trouble in connection with her 
family; but the hope did not last 
long, for she could not fail to per- 
ceive that William evidently sought 
for an opportunity to speak to her 
alone. 

For whole weeks she studiously 
avoided him, but at last her good 
common sense so far got the better of 
her fears that she began to see how 
much better it would be to give him 
the opportunity of saying what he 
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wished to say, rather than to em- 
bitter him by an avoidance which, 
in the long run, she would not be 
able to keep up. And yet she was 
alarmed when, one day, as she was 
sitting as usual at work in the 
drawing room, no one else being 
present, she saw William come in 
at an hour which to him was very 
unusual, 

With an almost involuntary 
movement, perhaps from the force 
of habit during the last few weeks, 
she got up from her chair as if to 
leave the room; yet, instantly re- 
collecting herself, she resumed her 
place as calmly as possible, although 
with the appearance of calmness she 
could not help her heightened 
colour or her heart beating almost 
audibly from her undefined fears. 

She bent lower over her work to 
conceal her emotion, and when she 
looked up again, William was 
standing straight before her, with 
his arms folded, gazing at her with 
the same strange expression which 
had so often disturbed her. 

* Pray go out of the room, Emmy,’ 
he said calmly, ‘if I am so hateful 
to you that you cannot be alone with 
me; do not stay out of politeness. 
I am not used to anything better 
from you.’ 

These words wounded Emmy’s 
kind heart. Quick as lightning 
the thought shot through her 
head, ‘ If my fears have no ground, 
if I have avoided him without 
reason all these weeks, and have 
offended him ?’ Strengthened by 
this thought, she looked up at him 
with an open, honest expression, 
simply saying, ‘No, William, it is 
not because you are hateful to me 
that I have avoided you ; Lam sorry 
you think that.’ 

‘ Why, then ?’ 

A deep blush spread over Emmy’s 
face at the question to which her 
words had unintentionally led, and 
which she found difficult to answer. 

‘ Why, then, have you 
me?’ 
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sionate, angry voice, when she hesi- 
tated to reply. 

Now. it was lucky for Emmy that, 
although in trifles she was easily 
driven out of the field, she was 
courageous and inflexible in matters 
of importance, and now that while 
William addressed her in so angry 
and ill-mannered a way, she re- 
covered her calmness in proportion 
as he became more violent. 

Since she had been so imprudent 
as to give occasion to this question 
she would answer it straightfor- 
wardly. 

‘If [have avoided you, William, 
I have done so with a good object, 
because I feared that things would 
be spoken between us which might 
lessen our good understanding as 
brother and sister.’ 

* So you have done me the honour 
of ranking me amongst your unfor- 
tunate admirers,’ he said, laughing 
scornfully, and with the words again 
driving the blood into Emmy’s 
cheeks. 

Here, however, her patience came 
to an end, and without vouchsafing 
him any further answer she laid 
down her work and got up to leave 
the room. 

But before she had gone two 
steps she was brought back to her 
seat by William, with a rough grasp 
which almost gave her pain, whilst 
he exclaimed, ‘No, by Heaven, 
Emmy, you shall not leave me thus ! 
I will now know how I stand with 
you; I will know whether hence- 
forth I am to be your friend or foe.’ 

Emmy had sunk back in the 
chair in which he had compelled 
her to sit down. Looking him 
bravely in the face, whilst a con- 
temptuous smile played on her lips, 
she said calmly and coldly, ‘ May 


I know what are the conditions of 


your friendship f ’ 

His anger now seemed to give 
way. The expression of his coun- 
tenance changed to deep melancholy, 
and his voice, hitherto loud and 
hoarse, took a softer tone. 
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‘ Forgive me, Emmy; I am a fool 
to speak to you thus, but you know 
how bitterly you have grieved me, 
and how much I have suffered 
latterly.’ 

When at these words the expres- 
sion of Emmy’s face became softer, 
and she did not interrupt him or 
make any attempt to get up from 
her chair, he. went on, ‘ Look, 
Emmy: as long as I can recollect I 
have been shunned and repelled by 
everyone; from my earliest youth 
I was an ugly child, caressed by no 
one except its mother—made much 
of by no one. The experience 
makes me hard and bitter. I know 
very well that I am not an agree- 
able man, and thus far, too, nota 
good man either. There exists in 
my heart a grudge and bitterness 
aga'nst the world, which began with 
injustice towards me when I did 
not deserve to be repelled. I know 
that I have no friends—that no one 
cares for me—but this was a matter 
of indifference to me till I learnt to 
know you. Then, Emmy, I felt for 
the first time that nature had used 
me ill, that even the gift of making 
myself agreeable was denied to me. 
I observed how I made an unfavour- 
able impression on you at our very 
first meeting, and all the time since 
you have been here I have been 
endeavouring to efface it. ‘ 
All this time I have suffered so 
much that I have almost hated you. 
Your heart, Emmy, is too gentle 
and too good to understand this 
feeling; but in my nature there is 
no middle course. I must Jove or 
hate with all the strength and 
passion which exists in me. 

‘This conversation will be decisive 
as regards my whole future life. 
You have an influence over me 
such as no one has ever possessed 
before. If you could love me, from 
that hour I should be a totally 
different and _ certainly better 
man. You can speak the charm- 
ed word which will release my 
soul from the bad passions which 
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possess it. My heart longs for a 
heart. which can love and under- 
stand it, for one: being in. this wide 
world who does not thrust me away 
as everyone else has done.’ 

Emmy had listened patiently, 
without. any effort: to stop him, to 
what. William said. 

The. increasing passionateness of 
his words had. produced a peculiar 
intimidating effect. upon her, that 
paralysed her tongue, and even sup- 
pressed the natural compassion which 
his words might have awakened. 

It was so strange to hear such 
passionate language from him who 
had always been apparently so calm, 
so quiet and reserved; it was so 
unnatural to sound, as it were, the 
very depths of the heart of one whose 
exterior never betrayed the slightest 
emotion. 

When he was silent Emmy under- 
stood that he now expected an 
answer from her, and she forced 
herself, with some difficulty, to say 
hesitatingly, ‘I fear, William, that 
you expect from me what I cannot 
fulfil; if I could but tell you how 
sorry I am that you have hoped for 
it! Believe me, that if I have pre- 
pared a disappointment for you, it 
has been eae and un- 
wittingly ; but—’ 

‘“Some one else possesses my 
heart””—say it more plainly, and 
without going round-about,’ broke 
in William, in an angry tone. 

‘That is a matter which does not 
concern you, William,’ said Emmy 
coolly ; ‘ that is not a point on which 
Tam accountable to you, or respect- 
ing which you have any right to 
enquire. Let it be enough for you 
that I cannot be to you what you 
wish.’ 

‘Then it is always that accursed 
beggar > versberg who stands in 
my way!’ claimed W illiam, burst- 
ing out inioa strong emotion, whilst 
his fist came down upon the table 
with a hard blow. 

But Emmy’s calmness and gentle- 
ness were now exhausted at this 
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abuse of. Bruno; she started 
from. her chair, and. with flashing 
eyes she cried out: 

‘You may call Bruno a beggar; 
but no one can know him to be 
otherwise than good and noble, and 
that. is more than can be said of 
you, William!’ 

‘No, Emmy; I am not good, and 
sooner or later you will find that 
1 am not noble. You have dis- 
dained my love; well, then, from 
this time forth look upon me as 
your enemy; as long as I live 
I will remember this hour, and I 
swear that some time or other I will 
have my revenge on you. Years 
may pass before I can obtain my 
revenge ; but if you think I shall 
give it up, you will be mistaken. 
When the day comes for you to be 
so wretched and unfortunate. that 
no one in the world is able to help 
you, then think of this hour.’ 

‘You are a bad man, William, 
and I believe you are capable of 
anything, but I do not fear you. 
If man cannot protect me from you, 
God will. The hate which dwells 
in a heart like yours is more 
welcome to me than your love. I 
defy your vengeance, ‘and I laugh 
at your hate.’ 

‘Very well, Emmy; but do not 
forget that he who has the last laugh 
has the best laugh,’ said William, 
with a false expression on his lips, 
as he left the room; and Emmy re- 
mained behind in deep emotion. 

She could not disguise from her- 
self that she had done wrong in 
being so much carried away by her 


anger, and thereby embittering 
William, whilst kind words might 


have had an opposite effect upon 
him. 

: : 

She determined, however, to 
speak once more to him on this sub- 


ject, and as far as possible to disarm 


him by conciliatory expressions ; 


but, to her great disappointment, the 
opportunity never presented itself; 
as she had before avoided him, he 
now avoided her. 
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As far as regarded his attitude 
and behaviour, Emmy might have 
imagined to herself that the whole 
scene between them had been a 
dream, and it did seem to her exactly 
like a dream when she saw him in 
theevenings sitting in silenceamong 
them all with a book before him, 
just as he used to do in former 
years. 

Frequently Emmy thought that 
it was simply folly to attach so 
much importance to William’s 
words, evidently spoken in anger; 
but now and then, when she 
looked up unexpectedly and met 
his gaze, she could not but observe 
with acold shiver the strange green 
light which flashed from his eyes, 
and gave to them an expression of 
glowing hatred. 

But Emmy had not much oppor- 
tunity of thinking this over, for 
shortly after the above dialogue with 
William, Burgomaster Welters be- 
came ill, and died a few days after- 
wards, as I have already stated. 

This also was a great blow to 
Emmy. Although from her long 
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absence from her home, and the 
insignificant part which Burgo- 
master Welters filled in his own 
house, he might not indeed have 
occupied a very prominent place in 
his daughter’s thoughts, yet she 
had never experienced anything 
but kindness from him, and she 
deeply felt his death as a severance 
of the only tie which bound her to 
the family in which, after his death, 
she had hardly any more right than 
a stranger. 

Matters stood thus with regard to 
Emmy Welters when, three months 
after her father’s death, I again con- 
duct you into the family circle, and I 
think you will agree with me that 
her position could not be called an 
enviable one in any respect, and that 
it is no wonder that the cheerfulness 
and lightheartedness which cha- 
racterised her on our first acquaint- 
ance have vanished. And now, 
after this necessary retrospect into 
past years, I will resume the broken 
thread of my narrative. 


(To be continued.) 
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TR SAMUEL ROMILLY, with 
very good reason, for a large part 
of his life looked forward to being 
Lord Chancellor. But though men 
who ne ver evened themselves (pardon 
the expressive Scotticism) to that 
great place have reached it and filled 
itdecently, the great man who would 
have filled it nobly never reached it. 
Yet anticipating what was never 
to be (as each of us has done many 
times), he wrote out some sketch 
of what hewould do when he became 
Chancellor : set forth the principles 
on which he intended to act. The 
following lines stand in this sketch: 
very startling to many when they 
were written for the boldness and 
novelty of the idea : 

‘ Invariably to appoint to offices 
the men who are most fit to fill them: 
to do this in every profession, and in 
every department of the State.’ 

It is strange, indeed, that this 
should need to be said. Might it not 
have been taken for granted? For 
it amounts to this: ‘ I will always 
use a knife when I want to cut: a 
saw when I want to saw: a spade 
when I want to dig.’ 

Sir Samuel, thus resolving, plainly 
regarded preferment as duty. The 
thing he had mainly in view was 
that the place be well filled, the 
work well done. 

The first Napoleon, again, re- 
garded preferment as privilege. It 
was something to be got, and en- 
joyed. No doubt, duty went with 
it. But the thing he had mainly in 
view was to stimulate the com- 
petitors, and to keep them hopeful, 
and assured that they would have 
fair play. Yet his rule for the ap- 
pointment to offices would result in 
the same manner as the rule of Sir 
Samuel. It was ‘ La carriére ouverte 
aux talens.’ Strange, too, that this 


should need to be said: which comes 
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them. 

Of course, everybody knows how 
much it needed to be said : and how 
strange it would sound in many 
ears. In my youth, I had some ac- 
quaintance with aristocratic folk. 
It was very interesting to remark 
the cool way in which they just took 
it for granted, as plainly axiomatic, 
that any good things going should 
go to them. The privileged class 
was to get all preferment, all places 
of credit and profit, without the 
smallest consideration whether de- 
served or not. You were a Radical 
(a term of vague but crushing con- 
demnation) if youventured tosuggest 
the Republican and levelling theory 
that fitness was ever to be thought 
of. These refined and serene in- 
telligences would have been horrified 
above measure by the mention of 
that strange rule laid down for his 
own guidance by Romilly. And 
indeed he was a very advanced 
politician. Lower down, too, such a 
thing has been known as that an 
office has been conferred on a man, 
not because the man was fit for the 
duty, but because it would be very 
convenient for himself that he should 
get it. The case in point here is 
the well known election at which 
the successful cry was, ‘ Vote for 
Bung for Beadle: a wife and eight 
small children.’ Poor fellow (that 
is), he needs the pay: doing the 
work is a secondary matter. Or, 
as for the work, the idea may have 
been latently present which George 
II. put in words: ‘ Any man in 
England is fit for any place he can 

et.’ 

Now the idea which is at the 
foundation of the system of selection 
by Competitive Examination is an 
excellent one. I do not ask, nor 
care, whether the system took its 


that can use 
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rise from a desire on the part of the 
dispensers of preferment to be free 
of worry, solicitation, and the trouble 
of making a choice, or not. But 
the idea is Detur digniori. Let the 
fittest man have it. If the son of a 
baronet and the son of a butcher 
each want the same thing, let ge- 
nealogy count for nothing, but 
merit decide. It is a great thing 
that it has come to this at last. 
And to a man brought up in certain 
rural tracts whether of Scotland or 
of England, it is a very strange and 
wonderful thing. 

Thus both parties will be well 
served. The Government, repre- 
senting the Nation, gets the best 
man for its work: which is what it 
wants and ought to have. And the 
best man gets the prize of place and 
pay: which is what he wants and 
ought to. have. 

The end desired by the Govern- 
ment is indeed not identical with 
that desired by the candidate for 
Government.employment. Strictly, 
all the Government wants is to find 
a man who will do its work well: 
diligently, honestly, wisely, not 
making a fool of himself or of his 
employers. Except from regard to 
abstract justice, Government need 
not care about giving fair play to all 
competitors. If from a narrow field 
it can get all it wants, the narrow 
field is enough for it. Mr. Helps, 
in his interesting Thoughts wpon 
Government, looks atthe matter from 
the point of view from which it is 
natural that he should. He puts 
aside all considerations but the con- 
sideration how to get a fit man; if 
possible, the fittest man. Com- 
petitors, on the other hand, desire 
to be assured that they shall have 
a fair chance. They can have no 
heart to work hard to qualify them- 
selves for the competition, whose 
prizes are already destined to some 
favourite : or even to.some deserving 
person who, in the judgment of the 
patron, is safe to do the work 
diciously and respectably. Still, in 
these days, beyond the first end of 
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getting a good man, the Govern- 
ment must hold in view the satis- 
fying a large part of the popula- 
tion that all shall have a fair and 
equal chance for the good things 
going 

For this end, for all ends, what 
at first glance fairer than to bring 
all competitors before us, and exa- 
mine them as to their qualifications: 
place them first second third and so 
to hundredth: and give the best 
thing to the first man and the second 
best to the second ? Thus there will 
be no more jobbery. There will 
be no more giving all the good 
things to aristocrats whether in 
rank orin money, because they have 
already got so much more than they 
deserve that the »y think they should 
have all the rest. Neither will a 
member of parliament be able to 
stick a dishonest drunkard into 
a place of trust because he was 
helpful in the last canvass. And 
where some little snob of a shop- 
keeper is the biggest man the 
member can get to ‘do his work out 
of a constituency all whose edu- 
cated folk will have nothing to do 
with their member, jobbery will 
ever appear in the most offensive 
form of all. The undeserved pro- 
motion of snobs, because they are 
snobs, is just as offensive as the un- 
deserved promotion of aristocrats 
because they are aristocrats. The 
relative of the apothecary or the 
tailor should have an equal chance 
with the relative of the squire : but 
the relative of ‘the squire should 
also have an equal chance with the 
relative of the apothecary or the 
tailor. All should be equal in the 
eye of the Government, representing 
the nation. But in some localities 
privilege has not by any means 
ceased: it has merely been trans- 
ferred. What used to be the privi- 
leged class is on the tread-mill: 
and Sansculottism is riding in 
chariots. “Now, ‘this plan of com- 
petitive examination will make an 
end of all that, at least in one not 
inconsiderable sphere. 
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But then comes the great ques- 
tion, How to provide a test, which 
will find the best man? For it is 
a complex question, which is the 
best man. In a horse-race, the 
question is brought to a point : itis 
simply which is the swiftest. All 
other qualifications are put aside. 
So the question is easily decided. 
It would be a much more diffi- 
cult thing to decide the question, 
which horse you would choose to 
<lo your work, which horse you 
would buy. 

The difficulty one feels as to the 
present system of competitive ex- 
amination is not as to the end pro- 
posed. We, outsiders, neither re- 
lated to the peer nor to the tailor, cor- 
ilially approve the end proposed. 
But there seems great doubt as to the 
means employed to reach the end. 
Does competitive examination find 
the best man, the best men? Does 
it test ce andidates i in anything more 
than a small section of ‘their nature 
and character? Is not the bigger 
section of these which competitive 
examination does not test, the more 
important by far ? 

The present system, roughly yet 
not untairly speaking, tests know- 
ledge got into the memory for the 
time. And this tests industry, 
perseverance, general intelligence, 
eagerness to get what is to be given. 
If a boy or a lad pass a good 
examination, this is proof he can- 
not be a mere blockhead. Ser- 
viceable talent may be inferred (in 
the young) from cleverness in any- 
thing. Then, special talent is not 
developed. A boy good at one 
thing is good at everything. A 
boy ‘at the head of one class is at 
the head of all. A few years later, 
the lad at the University is a great 
mathematician but a poor classic, 
or the reverse. Yet it is to be ad- 
mitted, frankly, that the present 
system excludes the fatuous, how- 
ever well-connected. It secures a 
considerable measure of capacity 
and sharpness: likewise of in- 
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dustry. And these are all good in 
their way. 

But there are important things 
the present system does not test, 
does not secure. 

For example, a successful com- 
petition man may be a very vulgar 
fellow. Probably we have all been 
witnesses of sad falling-off in this 
respect, from the cultivation of the 
old way. It does not follow that 
this falling-off is to be permanent. 
Things may right themselves. And 
I do not say this in the interest of 
the gentlemanly young fellows who 
are beaten in the competition. It 
serves them right. If they cannot 
hold their place against men whom 
they would socially despise, by. all 
means let them go to the wall. By 
and bye they will recover from their 
consternation, find the world not 
turned upside-down, work hard, 
and regain their lost position. 

Let the gravity of this dissertation 
be relieved by a true story. In old 
days, the magistrates of a certain 
Scotch city were always men of 
good social position : however other- 
wise defective. The old Reform 
Bill came: the choice was in other 
hands, the old gentlemanly magis- 
trates were kicked out, and a new 
set put in. The new set were a 
rough body. The Sunday after 
their installation, according to 
Scotch fashion, they appeared in 
church, in their official seats, filled 
with new-blown dignity. The 
officiating clergyman, a quaint old 
man and a vehement Tory, regarded. 
them with contemptuous eyes 
throughout the service. At length 
the time came when the Intercessory 
Prayers are offered: which (like 
the other prayers) are in Scotland 
expressed at the discretion of the 
minister. On the present oceasion, 
the portion bearing on the magis- 
tracy was briefly but significantly 
set forth : 

‘ Lord, have mercy on the Magis- 
trates of Drumsleekie, such as they 
are. Make them wiser and better.’ 
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The indignation of the worthy 
men was extreme. On retiring to 
their waiting-room, they took coun- 
sel together: and finally sent an 
officer to the vestry, to present the 
Lord Provost’s compliments to Dr. 
Sharpe, and enquire what he meant 
by praying for the magistrates in 
such a fashion. Vain was the con- 
flict between the good magistrates 
and the dauntless preacher. The 
reply was instant: was short. ‘ Dr. 
Sharpe’s compliments to the Lord 
Provost ; and he is very sorry to 
find his prayer has not been an- 
swered!’ The magistrates felt no 
relief was to be had, and departed 
each to his own dwelling. 

Things gradually mended, through 
the process termed Ite-action. And 
the extremest Tory would confess 
that in a few years the reformed 
magistrates of Drumsleekie came 
to be exactly as were the unre- 
formed. 

So it may come to be, in the 
results of competitive examination. 
Meanwhile, possibly the reader has 
beheld men, more than one or two, 
who stood high on the list, but with 
whom he would not willingly have 
had anything to do which he could 
help. Possibly, too, these 
had not in them the element 
of improveability. They would 
never observe, nor pick- -up; as 
many do. And there are cases in 
which you have been made to feel 
that beyond rudeness, and unplea- 
sant manners, there was a lower 
standard of feeling as to what is 
fair and honourable. There was the 
moral sense, as well as the sharp- 
ness, of the Old Bailey. There was 
the disagreeable tendency to con- 
tradict: to rake up sore subjects in 
conversation: to get into a rage in 
argument, and howl: to tell an 
opponent broadly he was a fool, 
instead of remotely conveying the 
same essential idea. More, there 
were little tricks, and shabbinesses : 
a disposition to take unfair advan- 
tage, in bargaining and in reason- 


men 
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ing. All these things are too con- 
genial to human nature: but there 
is a training that prunes them off, 
both as concerns a man and his 
children and grandchildren. Now, 
if you, being in a public office, must: 
live much with your fellows there, 
a great deal in the happiness of 
your life depends on your being im 
cordial relations with them: on 
your being always ready to oblige 
and he Ip es ach other ; and that in a 
hundred little ways, which if a man 
do not instinctively observe, you 
need not think of pointing them 
out tohim. Aye, the difference is 
great, between being bound to act 
a good deal in concert with a man 
with whom you are in kindly sym- 
pathy, and with a man as to whom 
feeling and co-operation and every- 
thing are ont of joint. And the 
most contemptible creature, though 
sapese to help, may be powe ful 
to hinder. When body and spirit 
are worn-out, a wretched insect 
is quite equal to providing you with 
a sleepless night. And there are 
vicious human vermin. 

This, however, is coming to the 
next thing which was to be men- 
tioned, infinitely important, yet not 
capable of being tested by any ex- 
amination. This is the whole matter 
of Temper. Precious beyond all 
statement is a sweet-natured man! 
And the different kinds of ill-temper 
are many: but all horribly dis- 
agreeable to have anything to do 
with, It is as when, amid. Alpine 
chalets, you are bitten severely by 
some hateful parasite, you think 
this is the very worst of all bites. 
But in a little, a totally different 
form of unendurable sensation is 
experienced: another bite: and 
this seems worse than the one 
which went before. Even so, when 
forced to have dealings with a can- 
tankerous fool, you think life would 
be tolerable if you could but be 
made sure of never seeing a can- 
tankerous fool any more. But next 
day, you have to deal with a crot- 
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chety, self-sufficient, positive per- 
son, whose vocation in this life is 
not by any means to do his own 
duty (which indeed is done very 
lamely ), but to find fault with the 
way in which other men do theirs : 
and it becomes a grave question 
whether he be not as irritative as 
the cantankerous fool. Then there 
is the kind of being who in Scot- 
land is called a thrawn person: a 
mixture of perversity, pettedness, 
pettiness, and sulkiness, all fased 
in self-sufficiency. In this case, you 
never can know beforehand how the 
individual will act in any given 
juncture: except, indeed, that you 
may be sure he will do anything 
but what is right and pleasant. He 
will (so to speak) lie down in the 
shafts : he will kick out viciously : 

he will abide in sulky silence for 
days together, you not able for your 
life to find out what he has taken 
the pet at. And to deal with ill- 
tempered, wrong-headed persons is 
not only disagreeable: it tends to 
be degrading. You are constrained 
to use various unworthy arts to 
keep the creature in working trim: 
to keep him sweet, if the hateful 
phrase be permitted. You affect a 
deference you do not feel: you 
listen to his idiotic reasons with 
seeming respect: you smile at his 
vulgar jokes: you shake your head 
in apparent sympatl 1y with his un- 
worthy suspicions of better men: 
you seek (in brief) to drive the pig 
according to its nature, being well 
aware that thus only will the pig 
be indueed to progress at all. But 
let us not get angry: these reflec- 
tions are painful, and they may go. 
All I say is, that the fact a man 
has passed ever so good an exami- 
nation in Latin and Greek and 
Mathematics and History, gives not 
the least assurance that he may 
not be all that has been said and 
more. You have known men in 
various places in life, who have 
been set in these places for their 
possession of unquestioned abilities 
and attainments, who yet are de- 
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tested by those under them and 
around them, for their pig-headed- 
ness, cantankerousness, and general 
thrawn-ness. ‘There is a Scotch 
word, cat-witted, which expresses 
all these, and describes some men 
whom most of us are acquainted 
with. 

Readiness to oblige, in ways great 
and lesser, is part of temper, and 
need not be farther spoken of. 
Still, one knows what it is to ask a 
favour of the genial gentleman, who 
instantly agrees, and thanks you for 
giving him a chance of helping you: 
from whom you depart, thinking 
better of human nature. And one 
knows, too, what it is to ask a favour 
of the sullen boor, who even if he 
does not refuse it, consents in so 
churlish and ungracious fashion that 
you leave him, humiliated and irri- 
tated and wishing to goodness that 
you did not need to take what was 
so offensively given. But there is 
another matter, not tested by any 
examination, which is different from 
a sweet temper, though it comes of 
the same characteristics which make 
«sweet temper. This is practical 
tact. You knowthe man who always 
says the wrong thing at the wrong 
time: who, from obtuseness of na- 
ture, goes on through life, treading 
heavily though quite unconsciously 
on every one’s sensitive toes: who, 
at a critical time, suggests the con- 
sideration which makes sure that 
the thing shall not be done which 
he is anxious to get done: who in 
the presence of ladies, quite inno- 
cently says something which makes 
them not know where to look: who 
kindly recalls to your remembrance 
the occasion on which you made a 
fool of yourself; and the like. 
There are those who if they rub 
people the wrong way, know quite 
well what they are about: they 
belong to a different order. Here 
it may suffice to say that great 
power of memory often goes with 
great want of common sense and 
discernment of what is fitting at 
the time and place. 
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To sum the matter up. A can- 
tankerous pedant, ungentleman- 
like, wrong-headed, disobliging, 
and void of tact, may stand high in 
a competitive examination, s such as 
competitive examinations are in 
these days. Surely, then, a com- 
petitive examination is but an im- 
perfect means of finding the fittest 
man for practical work, for making 
work go smoothly, for living plea- 
santly with his fellow-creatures. 
We all desire to give the tools to 
him that can use them: but most 
imperfectly, by such means, can we 
discover whether or not a man be 
fit to use the tools. Let Mr, Helps 
say this in better words than mine: 

‘You wish to ascertain that a 
man will be zealous, faithful, true, 
reticent, cautious, and capable of 
dealing rapidly with current busi- 
ness; and also, as he advances in 
office, of taking a certain amount 
of responsibility on himself. You 
think that you have accomplished 
this end by ascertaining that he 
can construe Latin, and has been 
crammed with a certain knowledge 
of the facts of history, which facts, 
having been devoured rather than 
digested, stand very little chance 
of being well used by him for the 
future, and will probably be entirely 
forgotten. 

‘As a humorous person I know 
is wont to say, “ If you were to try 
the candidates in whist, there might 
be a chance of discerning whether 
they would be capable of dealing 
with the real business of the 
world,”’’ 

Now, in what has been said, I 
am not covertly pressing a party 
view. It is not said in the interest 
of gentlemanly blockheads or scape- 
graces, who under the competitive 
system would be beaten by the 
santankerous, vulgar, disobliging 
man: to the great disgust of their 
aunts, who exclaim ‘ Dreadful! 
There Brown, the Grocer’s son, has 
beaten Charley Fitzgerald, who 
dances so well, and is such a gentle- 
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manly young fellow!’ Other re- 
flections will follow, to the effect 
that the world is coming to an end, 
and that our institutions are being 
Americanised. There ought cer- 
tainly to be a test examination, to 
make sure that a man can spell, 
and do simple sums, which many a 
young fellow cannot, who dances 
admirably, and has a command of 
small-talk. It is essential to the 
public service, that public servants 
should be certified as 
the elements of a decent education. 
And the thing which has greatly 
tended to confirm and extend 
competitive examination is, that it 
is quite plain that some noisy oppo- 
nents of it are in fact eager to get 
back that system of patronage 
which stuck into employment their 
incapable selves, and would stick 
into employment their incapable 
relatives and dependents, It is very 
natural to decry the system under 
which you know that you and yours 
would have no chance. And very 
natural to cry up the system under 
which you and yours have flourished 
far beyond your respective merits. 

There seems little weight in the 
argument that promotion by com- 
petitive examination encourages 
education. Take the case of the 
young persons who are being edu- 
cated. The direct tendency of the 
system is to make such 
cram up just what willenable them 
to pass the examination well, to the 
neglect of general culture. All 
their energies will go in one direc- 
tion. The disposition in these days 
is already too strong to slight that 
training which will not speedily 
prove itself of money value. Surely 
this disposition is not worthy of 
encouragement. Yet selection by 
competitive examination encourages 
it in the strongest way. 

Take the case of the schoolmaster. 
He, too, must devote himself to 
cramming his pupils with that 
knowledge which the examination 
is to test. He cannot afford to spend 
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time and strength on training whose 
results will count for nothing in 
that. The examination fixes the 
point to which all his energies must 
tend. Is that the highest and 
worthiest ? Then the advertising 
and parading the number of pupils 
he has passed successfully, has in it 
something very degrading and ab- 
horrent. It has no effect unless 
with a very ignorant, stupid, and 
coarse-grained class. And it brings 
a man, morally, a long way down- 
hill, when he makes up his mind 
that he is to live and thrive by 
appealing to the ignorance, stu- 
pidity, and vulgarity of such. Few 
things do more to debauch the 
moral sense, than to use, with suc- 
cess, what you know to be un- 
worthy arts and means. That such 
means and arts can be used with 
success, is certain. And when aman 
who flourishes by their use looks 
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another in the face who (he knows) 
understands matters, it appears to 
me that it is ever with the peculiar 
expression of a detected pickpocket. 

What better way, the reader may 
enquire, have you to suggest, for 
discovering and promoting the able 
and the deserving ? Really I can- 
not answer the question. That is 
for wise men to find out, whose’ busi- 
ness it is. Sir Robert Peel, being 
in opposition, was keenly criticising 
some measure proposed by the 
Government. Whereupon a mem- 
ber of the Government demanded 
of Sir Robert in what fashion he 
would do the thing himself. But 
Sir Robert’s answer was, ‘ Put me 
in power, and [ will tell you that.’ 
All I have undertaken to maintain 
is that competitive examination, as 
at present conducted, is a very im- 
perfect means of attaining a very 
desirable end. 

A. K. H. B. 





FROM CAIRO TO ATHENS. 
By M. Bernam-Epwarps. 


LETTER I. 
MONG other introductions, we 

‘ two Englishwomen had brought 
a letter to a certain Turkish princess 
at Cairo, widow of a pasha, and 
reputed to be a beautiful, amiable, 
and agreeable lady. The presenta- 
tion of this missive required some 
little formality, but after one or two 
interviews between our dragoman 
and her royal highness’s chief of 
the household, all was arranged ; 
and one sultry afternoon we found 
ourselves at the gate of the palace. 
Two very smart negroes, dressed in 
black frock coats and trousers, re- 
ceived us with stately politeness. 
We were led through a garden to 
the front of the house, where several 
women-servants received us, and 
the men retired. These women, at 
a first glance, might have been 
taken for English maids-of-all-work, 
but, on closer inspection, their olive 
complexions and features betrayed 
an Oriental nationality. They were, 
in fact, Circassian slaves. 

On the terrace sat a very ugly 
old duenna smoking a long pipe. 
We bowed to each other, and she 
rose, with some difficulty, to ac- 
company us to the reception-room, 
a long apartment that made us 
fancy we were in a fashionable 
English lodging-house. Excepting 
a few knick-knacks, all the furniture 
had come from Paris or London, 
and was in very bad taste indeed. 
The old lady motioned us to sit 
down; pipes were presented to us, 
which we refused with all the gra- 
ciousness attainable ; then followed 
a long pause, during which our 
companion continued to puff away 
and stare hard without a word. 

Then the princess entered. She 
was tall and slender and very 
handsome, with a pearly skin, deli- 
cately cut features, and black hair 
and eyes. Her dress was simply 


perfect—ample, flowing, easy, of soft 
noiseless lustrous silk, the precise 
hue of which it would be impossible 
to describe. It was something be- 
tween an asphodel blossom and the 
palest pink coral, and yet neither 
the one nor the other approach it 
at all nearly. Around her head was 
wound a little turban of delicate 
coloured gauze, fastened over the 
forehead with a jewel. 

Now I am sorry to confess that 
this graceful and imposing creature 
was such an inveterate smoker that 
it seemed the sole business of two 
or three of her slave-girls to supply 
her wants. During the two hours 
that we were honoured with her 
presence, one of these automaton- 
like figures would come in about 
every six or seven minutes unsum- 
moned, and hand each of the ladies 
a cigarette. Anything more like 
machinery could not be conceived. 
There was no salutation on the part 
of the servant, no acknowledgment 
on the part of the mistress. The 
cigarettes came and went, and that 
was all. . 

Meantime our hostess had sent 
for the French governess of her 
little adopted daughter Gilparé to 
act as interpreter, and soon the 
governess and her young pupil ap- 
peared. Coffee was handed to us in 
little jewelled cups, the French lady 
made something like sociability 
possible, and we were asked if we 
should like some music and dancing. 

Of course the proposal was ac- 
cepted joyfully. ‘ You will be much 
amused,’ said the French governess 
to me; ‘the Turkish national airs 
are so naive, and the princess has 
among her young slaves some really 
fine voices.’ 

‘We do not realise at home,’ I 
said, ‘ that slavery still exists in the 
East.’ 

‘Oh, but what kind of slavery ? 
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These girls are happier than are 
cooks and housemaids at home. 
The princess is like a mother to 
them. Some she marries off and 
provides with a dowry; to all she 
is kindness itself. They ae no 
cares—think of that!’ 

Not being able to argue the point 
from her evéoka, I was silent. I 
could readily believe that our hos- 
tess would be good and kind to 
everybody and everything under 
her care, but the thought was 
uppermost in my mind how diffe- 
rently such goodness and kindness 
work in our own conditions of so- 
ciety. With us a good mistress is 
sure to have a smiling household. 
Here no one smiled. Every look 
and movement of the dozens of 
women we saw about us, most of 
them young girls, was joyless, me- 
chanical, monotonous. They were 
evidently neither starved nor beaten, 
nor overworked, but the prevailing 
look of apathetic helplessness and 
hopelessness was very depressing 
to unaccustomed eyes. 

Meantime the musicians and 
dancers entered, ten in number, all 
Circassians. The latter wore Turk- 
ish trousers of white linen, striped 
with gold, bright silk sashes, and 
flowers in their hair, which was long 
and flowing. The singing had some- 
thing inexpressibly savage about it, 
consisting for the most part of wild 
chants repeated again and again to 
monotonous accompaniment. After 
the songs came the dancing—which 
lasted nearly an hour—if a series 
of gymnastic feats and exercises 
could indeed be called dancing. 
The woodcuts in Wilkinson’s An- 
cient Egyptians, representing wo- 
men tumbling and performing feats 
of agility, w ould give a better idea 
of the entertainment than any de- 
scriptions in writing. The jumps, 
prostrations, rhythmic movement 
of the arms, standing on the head, 
and other ungraceful and laborious 
performances, displayed for our 
amusement, must be very like those 
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of the dancing women at the time 
of the Pharaohs. 

On the termination of the dance, 
we rose to take leave. Gilparé, her 
governess, and half-a-dozen maids— 
I mean slaves—accompanied us to 
the garden, where we were pre- 
sented with roses; then they retired, 
and we drove away without the 
slightest wish ever again to enter 
the precincts of a harem. ‘The 
monotony, the inanition, the dead- 
alive atmosphere, were unendurable. 

There are a hundred thousand 
slaves or thereabouts still in Cairo ; 
and we heard some interesting 
stories of daring escapes from the 
harem. The English consul is em- 
powered to give civil manumission, 
but of course has no authority to 
go farther, and the religious ties 
van at any time step in between 
slavery and freedom. For example, 
a slave girl flies to the British 
Embassy, and protests against the 
cruelty of her master, but if he de- 
mands her, declaring that she is his 
wife, the end of the matter is that 
she must go with him. Then there 
is the difficulty of providing for 
manumitted slaves. They are, for 
the most part, incapable of shifting 
for themselves. The Circassian 
women who have been brought up 
from childhood in the care of the 
harem are extremely difficult to 
deal with. Vain, ignorant, and 
self-conceited, they look upon them- 
selves as important personages, and 
would turn up their noses at the 
notion of marrying aman who could 
not provide them with a slave! 
Thus affairs are likely to remain 
much as they are, and slavery pro- 
mises to outlast Oriental costume, 
architecture, and other things daily 
giving way to European civilisa- 
tion. 

Those who wish to see the Cairo 
of the past should not delay. The 
beautiful old houses, with their 
polished and fantastic lattice-work ; 
the narrow streets of such delicious 
coolness and play of light and 
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shadow, are fast disappearing. You 
hear the remorseless chipping and 
hammering of the mason all day 
long, and soon demolishers will be 
replaced by reconstructors, and 
boulevards will be the promenade 
of the Cairenes. Of course travel- 
lers are compensated for much that 
is lost. There are the roads, for 
example, which enable you to drive 
to the Pyramids in an hour and a 
half, and to breathe the sweet air 
of the desert with as little fatigue 
as if you were driving in the Rich- 
mond road. Then there are the 
hotels, which, though expensive, are 
in other respects satisfactory—clean, 
cool, and comfortable. It is all 
very well to talk of the romance 
of travel ending where modernisa- 
tion begins. A fine landscape is 


enjoyed none the less because it is 
seen after a good breakfast, and 
rapturous impressions do not wear 
off the sooner because you sleep 
upon them in a good bed. If people 
travel for pleasure they must be 


comfortable. In scientific explora- 
tions, of course, all minor points 
are left out. You make up your 
mind to hardships beforehand, and 
start off with the smallest possible 
amount of luggage, to which it is 
necessary to add the largest pos- 
sible amount of endurance. But 
holiday travel, like music, painting, 
and other recreations, should be 
perfect of its kind; and granted a 
capacious portmanteau and a good 
supply of money, where cannot one 
find it in these days ? 

The drives around Cairo are de- 
licious. I think I liked the Abbas- 
seah road best of all, where we met 
the sweet, fresh, inexpressibly exhi- 
larating air of the desert. After 
passing avenues of acacia, sycamore, 
and tamarisk, we came upon a wide 
wondrous prospect of waving sands, 
burnt to a dark brown, purple hills, 
or what, for want of the proper 
name, I call purple — there are so 
many new colours in Egypt !—here 
and there the white cupola of a 
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mosque, and, over all, that pale mys- 
terious evening sky, never before 
seen or imagined, and, once seen, 
never more forgotten. 

Some of the most beautiful monn- 
ments in Cairo are on the borders 
of the desert, about half-an-hour’s 
drive from the town. These are 
the so-called Tombs of the Caliphs, 
but what are in reality tombs of 
the Memlook kings. The Memlook 
dynasty lasted from 1250 to 1517, 
A.D., when El Toman was defeated 
by the Turks near Heliopolis, and 
hanged at Cairo. 

The Tombs are exquisitely beau- 
tiful, with small minarets and 
cupolas, each slightly differing 
from the rest in size and 
design. A more gracoful cluster 
cannot be conceived—all, alas! 
fast falling to ruin. The minarets 
are of dark orange colour, and very 
dainty in shape. The cupolas have 
a rich pattern, and are designed in 
the best Saracenic taste. Inside, 
the wealth and elegance of decora- 
tion remind one of the Alhambra, 
There are floors of inlaid marble, 
screens of elaborately carved wood, 
painted ceilings, tombs, pulpits, 
and walls, as beautiful as anything 
to be seen either at Grenada or 
Cordova, and they are evidently 
doomed to the same fate of ruin 
and neglect. The Tombs of the 
Memlook kings are encumbered 
with broken walls, filth, and rub- 
bish; whilst within nothing is 
done to hinder impending decay. 
It is heart-breaking to see all 
this. We can ill afford to lose what 
little remains of Moorish art, cha- 
racterised as it is by such be- 
witching qualities of grace and 
fancy as we shall vainly seek else- 
where. They were essentially an 
artistic people; and, like the Greeks, 
carried their love of art into domes- 
tic life of every day. Dress, dwell- 
ing, furniture, were all made choice 
and beautiful. They breathed an 
atmosphere of beauty all their lives 
long. 
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The glorious mosquesof Cairoare 
not easy.to see. In the first place, 
strangers have to obtain formal per- 
mission from the police, which in- 
volves. delay, and, in the second, 
if they are ladies, they are sure 
to be objects of curiosity and ob- 
servation. When we tried to seo 
any mosque we were always pooh- 
poohed by our dragoman, who had 
evidently a Mussulman’s prejudice 
against admitting unbelievers into 
the holy places. And when at last 
we prevailed upon him to take us, 
we were invariably surrounded by a 
crowd, whom he could with diffi- 
culty keep off. There is a profound 
feeling of jealousy at the bottom of 
all this. Without understanding 
what was said by the mob at our 
heels, we could read plainly enough 
in their faces, ‘ Why are these wo- 
men here? What right have. they 
to trouble themselves about our 
places of worship?’ The few 
mosques that I did see at Cairo, 
out of hundreds, impressed me 
greatly, especially the Kzher. This 
is the College of Cairo. It is not 
remarkable for beauty of architec- 
ture, but for vast courts which 
swarm all day long with zealous 
students of the Koran. These 
crowds form a curious spectacle. 
The master sits on a stool, or stands 
in the midst, surrounded by a group 
of men and boys squatted on the 
ground, some conning pages of the 
Koran, others reciting passages in 
a loud voice, all absorbed and eager. 
When we entered, the great court 
was like a field of red and white 
poppies with hundreds of turbanned 
heads bending backwards and for- 
wards in a kind of studious ecstasy, 
whilst the mingled voices made a 
surging, continuous sound, deafen- 
ing to unaccustomed ears, 
Bewildered and stunned, elbowed 
by a little crowd of inquisitive 
idlers, which every moment threat- 
ened to cut us off from our drago- 
man and cawass, we pushed slow 
way through the dense masses. To 
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stay longer for purposes of enquiry 
or inspection was impossible. 

The Mohammedans, without a 
doubt, act up to the five articles of 
their faith — prayer, fasting, ablu- 
tion, pilgrimage, and resignation. 
No one who has spent the month 
of Rhamadan in the East can dis- 
credit the sincerity of the great fast, 
nor can anyone who has fallen in, 
as we did later, with a crowd of 
home-returning pilgrims, discredit 
the annual pilgrimage to Mecca; 
whilst the most hasty traveller has 
daily proof of the ablutions, prayers, 
and resignation which are carried 
out according to the Prophet's 
injunctions, 

The mosques at Cairo are worthy 
of a religious people. Simple and 
grand in design, exquisite in detail, 
they leave behind a clear and 
ineffaceable impression of beanty. 
Moorish art has, moreover, that 
delicious quality of playfulness, 
that spontaneous childlike fresh- 
ness and happiness, ever the cha- 
racteristics of true art. You cannot 
add or take away from the out- 
pouring of genius which does not 
do its best or its worst, but simply 
its own bidding. 


LETTER I. 


A pic-nic to the Pyramids is now 
the easiest thing in the world. You 
drive in a carriage and pair, taking 
champagne and cold chicken with 
you, over which Herodotus and 
hieroglyphics are gaily discussed ; 
and when the heat of the day is 
abated, you return to Cairo with as 
little fatigue as if you had ruralised 
at Epping Forest. 

Of course there are more ways 
than one of seeing these marvels, 
and, for my part, if lever goto Egypt 
again, I shall try to follow the advice 
of a sea-captain who travelled with 
us from Cairo to Alexandria. ‘The 
only way to see the Pyramids,’ hi 
said, ‘is to go there by moonlight, 
spend the night on the top, see the 
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sun rise, and get clean away before 
asingle Bedouin is lying in wait for 
his prey. This is what I did, and 
I had my reward. A more splendid 
sight cannot be conceived, and I 
saw it in peace. 

These Pyramid Bedouins are the 
pest of travellers. People are often 
deterred from visiting the Pyramids 
a second time on account of the 
bullying and impositions to which 
they have been once subjected. 
What can two or three helpless la- 
dies and gentlemen do against a 
crowd of wild, powerful, “sereech- 
ing, gesticulating creatures who 
surround them in these interminable 
solitudes ? They have but to yield, 
which means giving as much 
bakshish as will moderate their 
enemies. 

Now, we were saved all these 
miseries by the kind forethought of 
our consul, who insisted upon send- 
ing his cawass, or janissary, with 
us, much to the disgust of our dra- 
goman. He, of course, though a 
good fellow in the main, looked for 
his own share of the tolls that the 
Bedouins should levy upon us. But 
the consul was firm, and the drago- 
man was forced to yield. 

By four o’clock we were up and 
stirring, and a little before seven 
we started, the consul’s janissary 
mounted on the box beside the 
coachman, the dragoman trotting a 
donkey alongside, and our little 
party of three cosily seated in the 
carriage, which was, of course, closed 
on account of the heat. The air 
was deliciously cool and refreshing, 
the birds were singing, the sky as yet 
was of a soft, chastened lustre. For 
a mile or two our way lay through 
a superb avenue of acacias, then 
we came to the Nile, the great river- 
god of the ancient E eyptian, whose 
figure they crowned with lotus 
flowe rs, and be: aring flowers, fruits, 
and water-fowls in his arms! No 
wonder they made a god of this 
generous, life-giving, majestic river. 

Having once seen all these things, 
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who could ever forget? The clear 
brown river, the graceful dahabeabs 
lying on the banks, the Fellaheen 
villages of sober grey with groups 
of palms pencilled in pale goldagainst 
the delicate sky, the glowing patches 
of vegetation, greenest of the green, 
yellowest of the yellow, the long 
files of camels, the flocks of black 
and brown sheep, the shepherd 
saying his prayers in the shade, the 
stately blue-robed peasant women 
bearing water-jars on their heads, 
the variety of birds flying about, 
doves, hoopoes, carrion crows, vul- 
tures, and lines of cranes flashing in 
the sun; then the first matchless 
sight of the Pyramids, pale purple 
mountains rising far away out of 
the burning, raging sands of the 
desert ! 

When we arrived at the Pyra- 
mids, about nine o’clock, the ‘day 
was already a-blaze. All we could 
do—excepting the youngest and 
bravest of the party—was to be 
dragged up to the little platform 
hollowed out of the north side of 
the great Pyramid, and there stay. 
In that little prison, helpless as if 
on the top, we wiled away the time 
as best we could. The first diversion 
was the return of the adventurer 
before alluded to, in about an hour- 
and-a-half, heated and tired enough, 
but delighted with her achievement. 
And, doubtless, it behoved me to 
follow her example; but, for my 
part, I never ascend a mountain 
unless I am obliged, and, like the 
Roman Emperor, who declined 
going underground whilst it was 
optional to remain above, I prefer 
hearing of subterranean marvels to 
seeing ‘them. I did not, therefore, 
go to the top of the Pyramids of 
Cheops, nor did I go to the bottom, 
but my companion assured me that 
the first performance was compara- 
tively easy—you have only to trust 
yourself to the Arabs, who carry 
you as if you were a baby; and 
after once conquering your repug- 
nance to such a mode of conveyance, 














all goes delightfully. Once on the 
top, the idea of the Pyramid 
changes. The apex, which seen at 
a distance is a point, proves to be an 
area ten feet square, from which you 
have a wonderful view—northward, 
looking down the river upon the 
Delta, with its patches of green and 
gold, its brown villages and palms ; 
southward, you look up the river ; 
eastward, upon the wonderful city of 
Cairo, with domes and minarets in- 
numerable ; westward, upon the Afri- 
can Sahara, undefinable, illimitable, 
terra domibus negata. This is the 
prospect of which we idlers below 
had only a fourth part, that is, the 
north view, interesting enough in 
itself, but not sufficiently so to be 
gazed at for seven hours without 
a feeling of weariness. However, 
there came the second diversion of 
luncheon, and it was wonderful how 
the air of the desert stimulated 
the appetite; the contents of an 
enormous basket disappeared in no 
time, whilst supplies of the delicious 
water of the Nile in lovely brown 
earthen bottles were called for 
again and again. ll this time 
there sat crouching on the ground 
below, and glaring at us with a sort 
of suppressed tigerishness in_ their 
dark eyes, about a score of Bedouins, 
who felt themselves despoiled of 
their lawful prey by the presence 
of our protector, the janissary 
(whom may Heaven bless)! We 
were in a curious situation—perched 
in a niche cut out of the solid sides 
of the Pyramid, the glowing Egyp- 
tian landscape before us, and be- 
low the semicircle of half-savage, 
bronze-complexioned creatures, who 
looked fain to pounce upon us 
with the threat ‘ Bakshish, or your 
life,’ only a little afraid, much as a 
cat who thinks twice before attacking 
a very big rat. 

The Pyramids are majestic and 
wonderful if you look upon them 
as natural creations, mountains of 
stone rising out of the silent, lifeless, 
trackless sands; and, indeed, at 
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first it is difficult to realise them in 
any other way. But a kind of 
horror thrills you at the thought of 
themyriads and myriads of wretched 
lives sacrificed upon these monu- 
ments of bigotry, pride, and assump- 
tion; the life-blood of humanity 
poured out more lavishly than 
water in order that an Egyptian 
king might have an eternal sepul- 
chre! How they were built, at what 
cost of life, labour, time, and money, 
history and sculpture tell us. They 
tell us, also, something of their 
pristine splendour, for, choked with 
sand, ravished of the polished 
marble that encased the ruder 
framework, and reduced in number, 
the Pyramids of to-day give a very 
inadequate idea of the Pyramids of 
old, ‘the desolate places of kings and 
counsellors.’ How many of these 
‘desolate places’ have perished 
altogether it is impossible to say, 
but, doubtless, few remain ‘ of the 
many Pyramids, the sepulchres of 
kings,’ which were once clustered 
together on the edge of the desert, 
It is supposed, however, by learned 
authorities, that the Pyramids were 
built not only to serve the purpose 
of tombs, but also for astronomical 
observation ; they stand exactly due 
north and south, and whilst the 
direction of the faces east and west 
might serve to fix the return of a 


-certain period of the year, the 


shadow cast by the sun at the time 
of its coinciding with their slope, 
might be observed for a similar 
purpose. Herodotus describes the 
manner of their construction very 
clearly, and he speaks of the blocks 
of polished stone brought from 
Arabian quarries. This was the 
magnesian limestone from the hills 
of El Mokuttum, which is. still 
quarried hy the modern Egyptians, 
and which was polished for casing 
the Pyramids. We must, indeed, 
divest ourselves of the idea that the 
Pyramid before us is at all like the 
marvels seen and described by 
Herodotus. Stripped of its splendid 
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covering, half its height lost in the 
accumulated sands of centuries, 
what must thestupendous structure 
of Cheops have been in its pristine 
glory? ‘Then, as has been calcu- 
lated by the author of Nozrani in 
Egypt and Syria, it covered an area 
fifty feet each way larger than that 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and rose to 
twice the height of St. Peter’s at 
Rome! Now, owing to the encroach- 
ments of sand, its present base is 
732 feet, according to Sir F. G. 
Wilkinson’s measurements, and its 
perpendicular height 480 feet. 
Every vestige of the marble coating 
has disappeared. The subterranean 
chambers were pillaged long ago, 
and every available inch of surface 
is covered with names of travellers, 
evidently craving immortal fame as 
much as Cheops and Cephren. 

Still nothing can be more im- 
pressive than these Titans of the 
desert, which have indeed a simili- 
tude to fallen gods in their stately 
solitude and sombre majesty. Will 
they last as long as the world itself, 
or will some revolutionary age lay 
its ruthless ‘hand upon them, and 
they become traditional as the 
Tower of Babel? Who shall tell 
us? Not even the Sphynx, before 
whose mysterious smile we stand, 
awed and stirred to a feeling of 
strangest curiosity. We forget for a 
time that the sun is making our 
brains throb. We forget the Pyra- 
mids and all else, past and present, 
in our contemplation of this sublime, 
unreadable face. The mutilation 
of the features has done little to 
impair the weird, petrifying, super- 
human expression of the whole 
physiognomy. Perhaps the calm of 
perfect repose predominates, yet it 
is hard to say, since you feel at the 
same time in the presence of an 
inscrutable, riddle-reading wisdom, 
before which your own life with all 
its secrets might be read as a child’s 
story-book. Surely this must have 
been since the world began, and is 
no creation of human hands; we 
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cannot help thinking so in the first 
moments of fascination and bewil- 
derment. We are fain to gaze for 
hours, were it not for the burning 
sun of this April afternoon. The 
outlined figure, in colour greyish, 
bluish, yellowish, rising out of the 
sands, has an eerie majesty of its 
own that holds you like a spell. 
But the sun drives us away with 
its scorching, racking beams; we 
stagger across the sands, almost 
blinded by the glare, to the entrance 
of the mummy pits, where we de- 
scend, finding coolness and shadow, 
and the companionship of lovely 
little blue and black beetles flashing 
in the white sands. 

We got back to our carriage 
almost fainting with the heat, and 
just in time to see a wretched party 
of travellers pounced upon by the 
enemy. A more striking contrast 
than our own security with their 
helplessness cannot be conceived— 
not, as the Roman poet says, it is 
a pleasure that any should be af- 
flicted, but because it is sweet to. 
see from what evils you are yourself 
exempt. Anything more dejected 
than the faces of these unhappy 
victims, as they were driven about 
by their tormentors, I hardly re- 
member to have seen. And I fear 
that the little excursion, which cost 
us no more than a couple of sove- 
reigns, mulcted them to a serious 
extent. 

We drive home in the reviving 
coolness of the evening. All the pic- 
tures of the morning have now a new 
and no less enchanting harmony; 
and as we look back at the Pyramids, 
in the mellow effulgence of sunset, 
they seem hardly realities indeed, 
but fairy peaks of amethyst far off, 
and mysterious as the golden city, 
with its twelve gates of pearl, seen 
by the Apocalyptic visionary. 


LETTER III. 
To Heliopolis from Cairo is a lovely 
drive of two hours over a splendid 
road, bordered for the most part 
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with gardens. There were pome- 
granate trees in rich red flower, 
orange and lemon trees, tamarisk, 
olive, castor-oil, rose and acacia, 
with well-known flowers, such as 
the African marigold and larkspur, 
in great plenty. Farther off were 
patches of golden dourra, and in 
their midst little clusters of palm 
and olive, oases of green amid yel- 
low deserts. 

We were driven by a friend in an 
English dog-cart, drawn by a pair 
of beautiful little Syrian horses ; 
and very exhilarating it was to 
speed so easily through the soft 
perfumed air. When we had left 
Cairo at 3 o’clock P.M., it was 83° 
in the shade! We came in sight of 
a noble obelisk of granite—all that 
now remains of the once glorious 
seat of learning and of free thought, 
whither Plato went four hundred 
years before the Christian era to 
study ‘the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians.’ 

We alight and walk across a 
field amid groups of Bedouins, with 
their donkeys old and young, 
camels, large beautiful oxen, dogs, 
and sheep. Little half-naked chil- 
dren followed us, crying ‘Bakshish.’ 
The statuesque men and women 
gazed, without a word. In this 
picturesque scene we linger long 
around the solitary relic of the fa- 
mous Temple of the Sun. There 
is something that takes strange hold 
of the fancy in an obelisk, especially 
when it stands, like this one, under 
the canopy of a burning south- 
ern sky, and on the level line of a 
desert. It is so massive and yet so 
airy, and so strangely contrasted in 
form to its surroundings, that the 
mind is affected as by certain ca- 
prices of nature, and it is here seen 
to especial advantage. The eye 
rests upon the chief point of the 
picture undisturbed by any over- 
crowding, and the exquisite pro- 
portions gain a thousand-fold by 
this isolation. Indeed, to build 


obelisks in cities and small hilly 
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countries is altogether a mistake. 
They should stand in wide plains, 
like lighthouses in the sea. 

The wasps have made curious 
encroachments upon the sides of 
the monument, which are covered 
with their nests. Some of the hiero- 
glyphics still remain ; they bear the 
name of Orsitasen the First, who 
is supposed to have been the Pha- 
raoh of Joseph. Now the ancient 
name of Heliopolis was in hiero- 
glyphics the Abode of the Sun, 
Ei-re ; in Coptic,On; and variously 
called Aven in Ezekiel and Beth- 
shemish in Jeremiah. ‘He shall 
break also the images of Bethshe- 
mish (the House of the Sun) that is 
in the land of Egypt;’ and in 
Genesis, Joseph is said to have 
married a daughter of the Priest of 
On. Here, in Strabo’s time, was 
shown the house where Plato lived, 
when the philosopher himself be- 
came ‘a disciple of the old men of 
Egypt.’ This was in the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ, when Heliopolis 
was a celebrated seat of philosophy. 
The reputation of Heliopolis faded 
after the conquest of Egypt by 
Greece, when the Greek city of Alex- 
andria took its place. The flocks and 
herds of the Bedouins now wander 
at will over the site of the once 
famous seat of learning. A little 
train of wild dark-skinned children, 
with their tame colts and kids, fol- 
lowed at our heels to the entrance 
of the gardens near, where tea was 
being prepared. 

We sat down in a thicket of 
orange and pomegranate trees— 
glossy green leaf, scarlet blossom, 
and golden fruit within arm’s reach. 
Soon enormous bouquets were 
brought by the gardener for each of 
the ladies, smelling of the delicate 
blossom of the lilac laburnum. We 
saw many black and lilac onthe way, 
and its fragrance is not easily for- 
gotten, nor its flower either. 

The drive home was amid such 
a blaze of colour that we might 
almost have fancied ourselves caught 
G2 
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up in the chariot of Phoebus Apollo 
and whirled through space in the 
wake of the sun-god. Never have 
I seen such a pageant as that Egyp- 
tian sunset; all the colours of the 
flowers in which we had just been 
revelling, orange, violet, crimson, 
seemed suddenly translated into 
myriads of jewels, which, rain- 
bow tinted, flashed and flamed for 
awhile, finally melting, like Cleo- 
patra’s pearl, in a sea of purple. 
Verily, we beheld ‘the pomp of 
Egypt’ in that homeward drive 
from Heliopolis. 

But we were to see something 
more of it before going away, and 
this was at the Pasha’s museum, 
which all travellers will do well to 
see more than once, and leisurely ; 
indeed, this rule holds good with 
everything worth seeing. Iam sure 
it is a great mistake to spend much 
time and money in going far merely 
to get one glance of beautiful places 
and things. 

I suppose there is no more fasci- 
nating collection of antiquities in 
the world than this delightful little 
museum contains. As you wander 
about, you are carried in spirit to 
the beautiful Biblical pastorals more 
than three thousand years old. 
Here is a handful of seed-corn that 
was perhaps garnered in the days 
when Joseph was ruler over all the 
land of Egypt. There a fragment 
of finespun linen that he might have 
worn when ‘he made ready his 
chariot and went up to meet Israel 
his father, to Goshen, and presented 
himself unto him, and he fell on 
his neck and wept on his neck a 
good while.’ Who knows but that 
this timbrel was held by Miriam the 
prophetess, when she led ont the 
women of Israel to celebrate the 
tyrant’s overthrow? This basket- 
ful of silver money may have been 
the wages of Moses’ nurse, paid by 
Pharaoh’s daughter. What Eg 
tian queen has studied her beauty 
in that looking-glass of polished 
metal? Who last used the marble 
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palette before us, old as the Pyra.- 
mids, but still bright with the 
painters’ colours? The mummies 
around us, men and women who 
perhaps knew all these things, are 
silent. Yet, as we gaze upon the 
painted masks, an expression seems 
to come over them almost as if they 
read our thoughts. We see their 
hands and feet protruding from the 
costly wrappings with a ghostly 
feeling of expectancy that in a 
moment the figure itself will shake 
off its bindings and discourse with 
us. But they do not stir. We move 
on, apparently followed by the stolid 
sphynx-like gaze. 

This collection gives a very high 
idea of the art of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. Jewels, furniture, dress, and 
objects of worship, all bear traces 
of the same artistic and loving ela- 
boration. Nothing seems ever to 
have been done in a hurry, or with 
any hampering consideration of 
cost. Some little domestic statues 
are lovely, such as a boy drawing 
olives out of the beautifully-shaped 
earthen jar common in Egypt to ° 
this day, touching figures of priests 
in the attitude of prayer, a man 
asleep, two women (evidently mo- 
ther and daughter) standing side 
by side, a graceful and pathetic 
group, and many others. 

Besides the works of art, furni- 
ture, and mummies here collected 
are many other interesting objects, 
especially those connected with 
their gods and sacred animals. 

Happy were the cats and croco- 
diles in the days of ancient Egypt. 
If a cat died, the family of its 
master shaved the eyebrows as a 
sign of mourning; and it was em- 
balmed like a king. The crocodile 
of Thebes was waited upon during 
its lifetime with the utmost care ; 
various meats were expressly dressed 
for it, its head and feet were orna- 
mented with chains and jewels; 
like a cat, it shared the honours of 
mummydom with ‘the kings and 
counsellors of the earth.’ 
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In the first days of May we were 
again at sea—like the Roman poet, 
overwhelmed with the feeling that 
at last indeed we found ourselves on 
the way to Athens. 


Magnum iter ad doctas proficisci cogor 
Athenas 


sang Propertius, bound thither in 
order to cure the smart of a certain 
love affair, which caused a severe 
wound, though it did not break his 
heart. Was it possible that we 


should soon climb the Acropolis and 
rest on the broken walls of the Par- 
It seemed too good to be 


thenon ? 
true ! 

Very pleasant it was, moreover, 
to feel that we were fairly out of 
Egypt. The weather was delicious 
—warm, fresh, and glowing, with 
just enough breeze to speed our 
sails, and nothing more. Our vessel 
—an Austrian Lloyd—was packed 
as closely as a box of figs with 
pilgrims returning from Mecca, who 
afforded us, with the rest of the 
crew, plenty of amusement during 
the first uneventful day or two 
whilst we were yet in the Medi- 
terranean. 

To begin with the quarter-deck. 
We have first of all a learned 
Turkish judge bound to Constanti- 
nople with his harem, and what 
with his wives, slaves, and children 
and miscellaneous attendants, I was 
reminded of a riddle that used to 
puzzle me in my childhood, about 
‘a man with seven wives’ who was 
‘going to St. Ives.’ The judge him- 
self was a very ugly old man, wear- 
ing baggy white flannel trousers, a 
short petticoat or skirt of gay Per- 
sian stuff, and over his shoulders a 
jacket bordered with fur. His ladies 
were even more unprepossessing in 
appearance than himself, ungainly 
creatures of all ages and sizes, 
dressed in sack-like garments of 
dingy white linen over a petticoat 
of hideous Manchester cotton, and 
stockingless feet thrust in leather 
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boots unlaced and down at heel. 
Their veiling was a mere sham; 
sometimes the nose would be co- 
vered, or perhaps the mouth as 
well, but for the most part they 
showed their faces like other people. 
A more unattractive group cannot be 
conceived. They used to spend the 
day squatted at the farther end 
of the deck, giggling, chattering, 
eating sweetmeats, or, whenever 
opportunity offered, bargaining for 
beads and knick-knacks brought 
on deck by a pedlar. The children 
were dirty, untidy little beings, 
running about all day in the queer- 
est looking nightgowns, or what 
appeared to be so. There was one 
baby belonging to the party, who 
used to be brought on deck once or 
twice a-day by a negress, a not ill- 
favoured little thing, of which the 
old man took a good deal of notice, 
and the women too. But it was 
always a slave who carried the 
child to its father; and during the 
four or five days that we journeyed 
together, I never once saw him 
accost any of his multifarious wives, 
except when we lay off Smyrna, 
when he took one of them, the 
youngest, on shore, with the baby 
and its nurse. The women seemed 
in no wise concerned at this treat- 
ment, making merry over idiotic 
little nothings. Then there was a 
dervish on board, a half-mad, dirty, 
unpleasaut-looking creature in tur- 
ban and long Egyptian coat, who 
was a steerage passenger, but per- 
sisted in presenting himself on the 
quarter-deck, from which the head 
steward would occasionally drive 
him; two or three Greek families, 
one with English governess and 
servants ; a couple of sweet-looking 
German sisters of Saint Vincent de 
Paul; a Dutchman, with broad- 
brimmed hat, from the Manillas, 
and his wife, going to Smyrna 
for change of air; and an Illyrian, 
who was so beautiful and pic- 
turesque, that I must pause to 
describe him, In the first place, he 
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was a splendid creature, tall, strong, 
and symmetrically proportioned, 
with regular features, clear sun- 
burnt skin, and a head superbly set 
on his shoulders. His costume 
consisted of a crimson jacket richly 
embroidered, something like a 
Zouave’s in shape, an Oriental silk 
sash round his waist, dark-blue full 
trousers reaching to the knee, white 
woollen stockings with crimson 
gaiters, on his head a small flat cap, 
and in his belt a very handsome 
pistol. He was worth looking at, cer- 
tainly, and people did look at him, 
The forecastle was a strange and 
animated scene, and indeed the 
lower deck altogether, for the pil- 
grims were far too numerous to 
stow away in the former place. 
They are of various nationalities, 
Russians in sheepskin jackets and 
high sheepskin hats, negroes in 
light-coloured clothes, green-tur- 
baned Turks, Egyptians, Arabs, 
and I know not who else. These 
poor people have only drinking 
water, and standing, or rather sleep- 
ing room allowed them. They pro- 
vide their own bedding, carpets, 
cooking utensils, and food; and 
every available part of the deck is 
made use of. Carpets are hung up 
to divide different families at night, 
for of course they have no other 
sleeping place ; and as it is usually 
fine weather in these seas, they do 
not often suffer much from cold or 
wet. The brilliant carpets and 
draperies, the bright copper cooking 
vessels, the gay dresses and dark 
faces, with the background of blue 
sea, make up a wonderful picture. 
There was a little group encamped 
just below a favourite place of mine 
on the upper deck, that I used to 
watch with really a hungry inte- 
rest, wanting either to paint it or 
buy it, or do anything rather than 
lose it for ever. The central figure 
was a very handsome and vivacious 
negress, dressed in a wonderful 
dark-blue cotton robe, with an 
orange-coloured border; about her 
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were two or three other women, all 
wearing those indescribably gor- 
geous yet harmonious Oriental 
fabrics, so cheap and common in the 
East, and so impossible it seems to 
manufacture in England. Greens, 
yellows, and blues, what peacock’s 
hues were not mingled in their 
statuesque costumes! but the effect 
was marvellous as they reclined 
upon a carpet of the most delicate 
pattern, the chief colour being that 
peerless, inimitable blue you never 
see except in the lands where 
Mohammed is revered. 

All day long there would be 
animation of a sleepy, Oriental kind 
going on—chatter, cooking, toilette, 
and soon. But just when the sun 
was sinking below the sea—a great 
ruby dropping slowly into a blue 
cup !—all the pilgrims to a man rose 
with outstretched arms, uttered a 
low solemn cry, and then prostrated 
themselves in prayer. It was a 
scene not to be painted by any 
words, 

We are now, May 4, among 
the purple islands of the Greek 
Archipelago; pale blue sky, greyish 
blue islands, a shade deeper than 
the sky, and sea of intensest purple, 
deeper than all; this is what we 
saw day after day in the Aigean. 
What enchanted names bear yonder 
low-lying rocks! We glide by very 
gently, and have plenty of time to 
recall the little we know of song or 
story connected with such names 
as Cos, where the laughing philo- 
sopher was born; Delos, the birth- 
place of Apollo and Aphrodite ; 
Samos; Tenedos. 

Rhodes. ‘ Laudabunt alii claram 
Rhodon,’ as Horace sings, the sunny 
Rhodes, of which Pliny records that 
the Rhodians never lived a day 
without seeing the sun, and Scio, 
that may have been the birthplace 
of Homer, as well as any other 
of the nineteen cities that contend 
for the honour. We reached it at 
midnight. I was sleeping as one 
only can sleep at sea, when my 
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companion rushed into the cabin, 
crying, ‘We are at Scio;’ and 
shaking off my delicious drowsiness 
for. old Homer’s sake, I dressed 
quickly, and went ondeck. It was 
a brilliant, starlit, moonlit night. 
Before us lay a little rocky island, 
looking black as jet against the 
heavens, with terraces of white 
houses built close to the sea, a few 
ships in the harbour, and lights 
gleaming here and there. This is 
all we saw of Scio, but it was worth 
seeing. 

Here we landed a charming Greek 
family with their English governess 
and English-speaking children, then 
set sail again. On the morning of 
the 5th we slowly entered the beau- 
tiful land-locked Bay of Smyrna. 
At seven o’clock we were on deck, 
an exquisite breeze blowing from 
the land. The sky pale blue, deli- 
cate violet mountains in the dis- 
tance, bright green hills sloping 
down to the edge with calm purple 
waves, and many 


A flowery lea 
Between the barren mountains and the sea, 


From the gardens, and orange- 
groves, and cypress trees came 
breaths of fragrances that seemed 
almost like a welcome, while little 
fishing-boats with dazzling white 
sails glided about gracefully as 
swans. 

The aspect of Smyrna from the 
sea is very enticing; its white houses 
with green shutters, flower gardens, 
windmills, and background of sunny 
hills, make up a cheerful and har- 
monious picture. 

We were to stay but two days, 
and then change boats ; so we went 
on shore, hoping to see Ephesus. 
This, however, turned out to be an 
impossibility, on account of the rail- 
way arrangements. The train goes 
one day and returns the next, but 
it starts before the arrival of the 
Alexandria boat, and it returns too 
late for the Syra boat, so that for 
travellers bound direct to Athens 
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the railway to Ephesus is of no 
practical use whatever. This is a 
pity. However, our day at Smyrna 
was very interesting. First of all, 
we drove to what is called Diana’s 
Bath. The road lay for some time 
along a little river whose banks 
were a tangle of rushes, large yel- 
low irises and mallows in full lilac 
flower; in the distance rose ame- 
thyst mountains thickly wooded at 
the base with cypress, mulberry, fig, 
and sycamore. A fresh breeze met 
us as we went; and what a treat is 
a land breeze after many weeks or 
days at sea! The bath is an ob- 
long basin of the most transparent 
water I ever saw, borderedwith rose- 
bushes and mulberry-trees. Close 
by is a large corn-mill. It was but 
a glimpse that we got of the scenery 
of Asia Minor, yet a glimpse brim- 
full of suggestion and interest— 
delicious at the time, and refreshing 
to look back upon. 

On returning to Smyrna we set 
out for a stroll through the bazaars, 
under the guidance of a very stupid 
and exorbitant interpreter, from 
whom may Heaven defend future 
travellers! He was good-natured, 
and spoke English, so that we might 
have fared worse perhaps—always 
a satisfactory thought after being 
cheated. 

Of the Smyrna bazaars it is not 
worth while speaking, except to 
advise people not to visit them 
without plenty of money in their 
pockets. The carpets are tempta- 
tions agonising as those of Tantalus 
to the poor tourist, A large price 
is still asked for a carpet only six 
feet square like Prince Houssain’s, 
and if it does not possess the magic 
quality of transporting you bodily 
to any longed-for place, at least, at 
the sight of it, you are in spirit 
borne to the gorgeous East whence 
it has come. Do not goto Smyrna, 
therefore, unless you happen at the 
time to be rich enough for such a 
purchase. Every carpet I saw at 
Smyrna was enough to drive any- 
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body possessing a particle of ar- 
tistic feeling well-nigh crazy with 
delight. There is a new mosque 
there to which travellers are taken, 
whose floors are covered with the 
richest Persian, Turkish, and Syrian 
rugs; in the poorest little bazaar 
there is always a beautiful carpet 
for the master to sit and say his 
prayers on. 

The glimpses we got of the pri- 
vate dwellings gave us a very 
pleasant idea of domestic comfort 
in Smyrna; the houses are large, 
cool, and spacious, with open courts, 
where we saw many family groups 
enjoying themselves. These courts 
are often planted with trees and 
flowers, and to the passer-by wear 
an inviting aspect. As we toiled 
painfully after our guide over the 
close unpaved streets, we wished 
heartily that some magical invita- 
tion would be sent out to us to eat 
with Aladdin and his mother or even 
to sup with the Barmecide. But 
no such luck happened, and we had 
to content ourselves witha draught 
of lemonade prosaically purchased 
at a shop for twopence. 

We were next taken to see the 
dancing dervishes. I suppose the 
dervishes enjoy it themselves, or 
they would not do it, but their per- 
formance has little edification for 
the spectator. 

When we entered the gallery, all 
was still; the lines of spectators 
around us, the ever-increasing crowd 
of performers below. By-and-by, the 
squatted figure of a dervish, having 
a sweet little child of about five 
years beside him, sets up a low cry 
which means Allah-il-allah ; one by 
one the bystanders take up the cry 
which gathers in savageness and 
intensity till it more nearly ap- 
proaches the howling of wild ani- 
mals than anything human. After 
a time, the leader rises, and a circle 
is formed around him of about a 
dozen men, with three little children 
in their midst. They move back- 
wards and forwards, keeping up the 
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same cry till they are joined by 
two, three, four, five, ten, twenty ; 
it is impossible to count them, for 
the noise and movement makes one 
giddy. At last the circle of yelling, 
writhing, glaring men is complete. 
Backwards, forwards—backwards, 
forwards, go the turbaned heads, 
louder and louder grows the reite- 
rated chant, ‘La allah il allah;’ 
it seems as if they would never 
stop, and with their increasing ani- 
mation is mixed an element of 
ecstasy, fanaticism, craziness, I 
know not what name to call it, 
which drives us away half-fright- 
ened. There was one _ horrible- 
looking creature whose face haunted 
me for days after like a night- 
mare. 

Next day we went on board the 
Archduchess Charlotte, a splendid 
Austrian Lloyd’s screw-steamer, 
new, clean, and handsomely fitted 
up, that was to take us as far as 
Syra. She did not start till night- 
fall, and very amusing it was to 
watch the passengers embarking. 
A gayer scene never surely de- 
lighted the eyes of colour-loving 
travellers. First of all, think of 
the background ; sea, smooth and 
green as polished malachite—sky, a 
vault of turquoise ; and then try to 
imagine dozens of boats coming one 
after the other from the gleaming 
white city, each manned by sun- 
burnt, picturesque fellows, wearing 
white shirts and brilliant sashes, 
and filled with passengers in diverse 
and rich costumes. 

Now a boat approaches bearing 
half-a-dozen green-turbaned Turks, 
now it is two brown-robed, bearded 
Carmelite monks who climb the 
vessel’s side. Armenians, Jews, 
Turks, Egyptians, Russians, Greeks, 
are to travel with us, and if we 
could only sketch a little, we should 
bring home costumes enough for a 
dozen fancy balls. The dresses of 
the Smyrna Jews are very gay and 
fantastic. We had on board a lady 
and her little daughter dressed in 
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long mantles of salmon-coloured 
cashmere lined with grey fur, petti- 
coat and trousers of gay-coloured 
muslin, bright little gauze handker- 
chiefs round their heads, and pro- 
fusely adorned with ornaments. The 
men wore the same kind of mantle, 
lined with fur dyed brown, red, or 
orange, coloured cambric shirts, 
with silk sashes, and full trousers 
and slippers ; one or two had on long 
loose cloaks of dark blue cloth, with 
violet hoods, full black knicker- 
bocker trousers, and white stock- 
ings. There was another variety of 
dress that consisted of a light blue 
Zouaye jacket, full Turkish trousers 
of dark olive green, and waistcoats 
or skirts of gay figured muslin. 
Amid this dazzling company we 
felt almost as much at a disadvan- 
tage as two dowdy grey guinea- 
fowls that have strayed among a 
group of peacocks. What must the 


peacocks have thought of our sober- 
coloured travelling-dresses of grey 
waterproof cloth, unrelieved by a 


single adornment? We beheld their 
splendour meekly. 

In the meantime, the Turkish 
gentleman with the innumerable 
wives, who had just returned from 
Smyrna, spreads his carpet and 
performs his devotions, apparently 
im no wise disturbed by the bustle 
around him. The Carmelite monks 
also become absorbed in their little 
books of prayer. The sun sets 
with more than usual magnificence, 
and soon the business of embarking 
ceases, and we weigh anchor, gliding 
out of the bay of Smyrna amid the 
blaze of purple and golden heavens. 
Then follows a lovely languid 
twilight, a glory of southern stars, 
and a long quiet night of sleep. 
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We are, of course, early on deck 
for the sake of the sunrise, or, if too 
late for that, the early breeze and the 
sight of what blue islands may be 
seen. A whole day we have more 
of such enchantment, and on the 
fifth from leaving Alexandria anchor 
off Syra. Here was born Phere- 
cydes, the oldest Greek writer. It 
is Sunday. We hear the church- 
bells ringing, and are half-inclined 
to go on shore; the green hills, 
little white town, and harbour, 
seem to invite us; yet, as itis burn- 
ing hot, we refrain. 

Here we leave the Archduchess 
Charlotte, and embark on the small 
and somewhat dirty steamer Schild, 
which plies between Syra and the 
Pireus. At nightfall we set sail. 
Sound sleep is out of the question, 
on account of the badness of the 
beds; but we wrap ourselves in our 
rugs (like all travellers, we are 
insufficiently provided with these 
necessaries) on the floor, content to 
doze and dream of Athens. At day- 
break we cast anchor in the Pirseus, 
and of course go on shore with all 
possible speed. 

We left Alexandria on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, May 2, and reached 
the Pireus on Sunday morning, the 
7th, making five days’ journey in 
all, at a cost of sixteen pounds 
each, which charge included the 
return journey as far as Ancona. 
We afterwards changed our plans 
and went on to Trieste, the differ- 
ence on both tickets being about 
six pounds. On the large steamers 
the accommodation was good and 
the food excellent; the inconve- 
niences of the little Schild steamer 
only last twelve hours, but they are 
considerable. 
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RAHEL AND VARNHAGEN VON ENSE:! 


T is not without significance that 
during the past year the Ger- 
mans should have chosen to reprint 
the works of one and another of 
the patriotic writers of that Franco- 
German war which terminated in 
Waterloo. To Varnhagen von Ense 
the present generation may look 
back with some pride as a true 
patriot, who not only wielded sword 
and pen against the ‘ upstart Cor- 
sican,’ but set an example of prac- 
tical devotion, of thorough hard 
work, in the cause of his country. 
He carried out into the actual pains 
and discomforts of the War of Li- 
beration those lofty thoughts which 
men of genius penned at that time. 
The contribution of a single life 
and its work, though but a little 
rivulet, has helped to swell the re- 
sistless tide of another generation. 
For ourselves, we frankly con- 
fess that our courage has failed us 
before the older editions of Varn- 
hagen’s writings. When they have 
presented themselves in long rows 
of volumes, we have been conscious 
not only of the wish but the con- 
viction that we ought to know 
something more about them. On 
one occasion taking down a volume 
of his Biographische Denkmiile, of 
which alone there were eight more, 
we found the print small and trying 
to the eyes, the paper grey—of the 
nature of blotting paper, in fact— 
the binding, German binding of 
thirty years ago. Reflecting there- 
fore on the shortness of life, and 
that this work was only one of two 
or three series of several volumes 
each, we replaced it on the shelf 
and succeeded in stifling our con- 
science for some years. Now, how- 
ever, there is a more readable 
edition in progress. The sight of 


' Ausgewahlte Schriften von K, A. Varnhagen von Ense. 


wiirdigkeiten des eignen Lebens. 
Rahel. 


¥. A. Brockhaus. 
Ein Buch des Andenkens fiir thre Freunde. 


a neat little green book, admirably 
printed, with page-headings, in- 
dexes, and all modern literary luxu- 
ries, has conquered our misgivings, 
We shut our eyes to the fact that 
there may be some twenty more to 
follow, and plunge resolutely into 
Varnhagen’s Lecollections of my 
own Life. 

In reading a work of this kind 
one is apt to fall into vague specu- 
lations upon the large amount of 
time which people a century ago 
could spend in writing and in talk. 
ing about themselves. None of us 
have time to do ourselves the jus- 
tice of writing our own memoirs; 
in those days it was almost a matter 
of course. Think of the diaries they 
kept, the long histories they wrote 
of their own sensations, thoughts, 
doings; and their commentaries 
upon the doings of their friends and 
enemies. Think of the unrelenting 
discursiveness of those letters which 
they were in the constant habit of 
writing to a large circle of friends. 
Think of the time spent in daily 
social intercourse, pouring forth 
sentiments and opinions in real life 
after the manner of the heroes’ in 
Wilhelm Meister or Jean Paul. One 
asks how, in spite of it all, literary 
work proper was got through and 
the Christmas bills paid! They 
must have been able to sing 


My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne, 


with a meaning not easy for us to 
appreciate in these more striving 
and pretentious days. 

Varnhagen writes his recollec- 
tions with a reposeful ease, an evi- 
dent enjoyment, unclouded by the 
suspicion that posterity could ever 
be too busy to enjoy them in like 
fashion. He was a man evidently 
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who both spoke and wrote much. 
If Mr. Crabbe Robinson, in the tour 
in Germany which he so pleasantly 
describes, had chanced to encounter 
Varnhagen, we are inclined to think 
our countryman would, for once, 
have proved himself the listener. 
As will easily be imagined, there is 
much to tell in a life extending 
from 1785 through those eventful 
years of European history which 
form the first half of the present 
century—a life full of variety and 
personal interest spent among men 
and women of mark both in litera- 
ture and politics. His career as a 
writer, a soldier, and a diplomatist 
brought him into contact with in- 
finite varieties of character; while 
his early association with people 
widely differing in social status and 
in creed, both political and religious, 
no doubt contributed much towards 
the genial breadth of thought which 
marks his writings. The picture 
of his boyhood at Diisseldorf, un- 
tormented by lessons, living a kind 
of ideal life in the recesses of a 
garden overhanging the Rhine, 
adoring and adored by an only 
sister, his inseparable companion, is 
a charming little idyl. His father, 
a physician of repute, removed 
thence to Strasburg, and thence 
—with some difficulty in those 
troublous days—to Hamburg, where 
he finally settled. The border pro- 
vinces of Germany were at that 
time swarming with French émigqrés. 
Varnhagen recounts several illus- 
trations of the overbearing demean- 
our which rendered them so hate- 
ful to the Germans, who, moreover, 
for the most part, sympathised with 
the revolutionary movement. He 
is also candid enough to record the 
rapacity of his own countrymen, 
who turned the émigrés to the best 
account, commercially. One is al- 
most relieved to hear that there 
were ‘double prices’ on the Rhine 
before its beauties had attracted to 
it migratory British hordes. It is 
pleasant to feel that, after all, we 
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are not responsible for the corrup- 
tion of an innocent and industrious 
population. 

Destined for the profession of his 
father, Varnhagen began his medical 
studies at an early age, attending 
lectures on anatomy and physiology 
before he was fourteen. After his 
father’s death he was sent to Berlin, 
where he studied for three years at 
the Pépiniére, a school established 
for the purpose of advancing surgi- 
cal and medical science in the army. 
He worked indefatigably, although 
surrounded by somewhat adverse 
circumstances. His career there 
was abruptly brought to a close by 
a failure of supplies from Hamburg, 
the old family friend through whom 
they came having become a bank- 
rupt. Adrift in Berlin at sixteen, 
he at length obtained the post of 
tutor in a rich family named Cohen, 
formerly Jews. He.now found him- 
self a member of an animated family 
circle, with time for the prosecution 
of his own studies, and ample oppor- 
tunity for literary and social culture. 
All the questions of the day were 
freely discussed, and a constant flow 
of intelligent visitors kept up a 
vigorous intellectual life, which 
Varnhagen enjoyed to the full. His 
personal friends at that time were 
not only young men sharing his 
literary tastes, but amateur writers, 
who freely compared their poems 
and essays, giving assistance to each 
other by criticism and applause. 
Among them was Chamisso. To 
him and Varnhagen occurred one 
day the idea of printing a selection 
of these poems, after the fashion of 
the times, as a Musen-Almanach. 
Hitzig contributed some welcome 
translations from Spanish, French, 
and Italian, with a few original 
pieces; so also Ludwig Robert, bro- 
ther to Rahel Levin. Franz There- 
min, a theological student from the 
French colony, and afterwards an 
intimate friend of Varnhagen, sent 
several anonymous poems. Then oc- 
curred theusual difficulty; publishing 
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firms, while not for a moment doubt- 
ing the excellence of the produc- 
tions, declined to take them. At 
length, by means of Hitzig, they 
were enabled to print them in Leip- 
zig, at their own expense. Chamisso, 
as the richest of the young authors, 
no doubt paid dearly for the luxury. 
‘Enough,’ says Varnhagen, ‘we 
were in print, all of us for the first 
time, and that was no small thing.’ 

But this pleasant life collapsed 
suddenly in consequence of the 
failure of Herr Cohen, who, escap- 
ing from his creditors, took refuge 
in Holland. Still without sufficient 
means to follow out his profession, 
Varnhagen again became a tutor in 
a family at Hamburg, where his 
mother and sister resided. We will 
only refer to the year or two spent 
in Hamburg, to relate the singular 
way in which they made possible 
his subsequent university career. 
Jacob Hertz, a wealthy middle-aged 
merchant, married, as his second 
wife, a very charming and portion- 
less girl. They had two boys, to 
whom Varnhagen was to be tutor. 
As the lads were young they could 
not be kept many hours at their 
tasks ; Varnhagen therefore had not 
only leisure for his own work, but 
for wandering in the lovely garden 
where Madame Fanny Hertz also 
spent her days in reading, working, 
or playing with her boys. This 
intimacy ripened into a warm friend- 
ship, which lasted many years. It 
happened that during some altera- 
tions in the counting-house, a hoard 
of curious coins was discovered. 
Some were of considerable value, 
and it was agreed they should be 
divided between Varnhagen and the 
boys. Madame Hertz offered to 
take charge of Varnhagen’s share 
and so employ it as to produce inte- 
rest. By this means he was before 
long enabled to start for the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Madame Hertz 
not only continued to send him re- 
mittances, but long and affectionate 
letters. One word about the cata- 
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strophe of the Musen-Almanach, 
which happened before Varnhagen 
left Hamburg. The new Jena 
Zeitung assailed, dissected, and con- 
demned it utterly. After the first 
shock, however, the young authors 
recovered their presence of mind, 
and took courage from the fact that 
among the abused was Fichte him- 
self. Varnhagen also received a 
consolatory letter from Friedrich 
Schlegel, which reassured them 
somewhat as to their position. It 
unfortunately happened, however, 
that owing to the outbreak of war 
Chamisso left Berlin with his regi- 
ment, and the next issue of the 
almanack fell into other hands. The 
publication was so ill-managed that 
das griine Biichlein died ignomini- 
ously of misprints. 

In 1806 we find Varnhagen in 
Hallestudying underWolf, Schleier- 
macher, and Steffens. His keen 
appreciation of these professors and 
their influence in Halle he thus 
describes: 


The lectures had commenced, and no lis- 
teners could be more industrious and zealous 
than we were. Ancient history in the 
hands of Wolf was unusually full and sug- 
gestive. It was not so much a narrative as 
a continuous criticism, The listener be- 
came so imperceptibly a sharer in the in- 
tellectual effort, that at the end of the 
hour he would always find himself tho- 
roughly roused, all his mental energies in 
the most agreeable activity. I gratified 
my philological inclination by attending the 
early morning lectures of Schleiermacher 
on the Exegesis of St. Paul’s Epistles; 
while in furtherance of my medical plans 
I was content with the lectures of Steffens 
upon philosophical physiology and experi- 
mental physics. In truth, 1 rather shrank 
from the full medical course of a Reil, 
Loder, or Kurt Sprengel. Under Schleier- 
macher I gained greatly. His treatment 
of the subject, his trustworthy criticism, his 
fine dialectics, all aided development in 
other directions; even the heart did not 
escape the moral influence of his clear, well- 
ordered train of thought. Steffens, on the 
other hand, carried his hearers away in 
sudden enthusiasm. It was impossible to 
resist the glowing sympathy inspired by 
those profound thoughts, those grand com- 
binations which his graceful and energetic 
eloquence poured out before you. I was 
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soon at home in the ideas and expressions 
of natural philosophy, and saw with ad- 
miration the enthusiastic teacher sifting 
his immense mass of material with a 
master hand. I rejoiced too in the genial 
style of lecturing which always betrayed a 
living heart, and which seemed to derive a 
new charm from his struggle, as a Dane, 
with the ever-recurring difficulties of our 
language. In this way his lectures were a 
continually renewed feast—a delight to 
which one looked backward or forward 
with equal pleasure. But they appeared in 
their fullest value when combined with 
those of Schleiermacher. The reflectiveness 
of the one and the enthusiasm of the other 
made a perfect whole. Both men, under- 
standing each other and agreeing in the 
main points, gladly saw themselves in this 
companionship—a union which had a real 
and a vigorous existence for their more in- 
timate disciples; so that the theological 
students attended Steffens, and the natural- 
ists followed Schleiermacher.—P. 133. 


Varnhagen’s religious nature re- 
ceived a strong impression from the 
sermons of Schleiermacher, who had 
been lately appointed preacher to 
the University and occupied a church 
which had been long in disuse. In 
those days, and in a place like Halle, 
it required all the intellect and de- 
vout earnestness of Schleiermacher 
to gather and hold together a con- 
gregation of most incongruous ele- 
ments. He succeeded, however, 
not only so far, but also in diffusing 
a genuine religious leaven through- 
out a very lifeless mass of society. 
But the disturber of peace, the 
enemy of intellect and progress, 
wasathand. Napoleon was already 
victorious in Germany. Military 
preparations were in progress on 
all hands, and Schleiermacher’s 
church was turned into an arsenal. 
Varnhagen, with great promptitude, 
drew up a petition to the pro-rector 
of the University, and procured 
several hundred signatures. His 
energy and diplomatic skill accom- 
plished an arrangement by which 
the services could still be held in 
another church. They continued 
uninterrupted until Napoleon, not 
long afterwards, thought proper to 
disband the University of Halle. 
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It will be remembered that this 
happened in consequence of the 
noisy patriotism of the students. 
They gathered one night under the 
windows of the house occupied by 
the Emperor, and treated him to a 
loud Pereat ! 

The university life being thus 
rudely broken up, Varnhagen again 
returned to Berlin. We find him 
in 1807 a welcome visitor at the 
house of the celebrated Madame 
Henriette Hertz. He gives some 
amusing anecdotes and descriptions 
of a great variety of people with 
whom he came in contact at this 
time. We, however, are only con- 
cerned with one, Rahel Levin. 
Varnhagen had on one occasion 
seen her during his residence with 
the Cohen family. He had then 
been so impressed as to address to 
her a poem, stranger though she 
was, and her voice, her words, her 
manner had continually haunted 
him like a beautiful melody. Now 
he hears her constantly referred to 
with enthusiastic admiration. Let 
us hear his account of their next 
meeting : 


When a woman who is herself so culti- 
vated, learned, and refined, that she appears 
a living embodiment of a perfect woman, 
as represented according to Schleiermacher’s 
ethics—when such a one can speak so 
highly of another, and place her above all 
comparison, it is something extraordinary. 
We all, and Harscher especially, urged 
Madame Hertz to invite her friend together 
with us, when he would be prepared before- 
hand to find the comparison to be in favour 
of the former, and frankly confessed his 
intention sotodo, The visit was arranged. 
Rahel appeared only for an hour as she was 
suffering from fever, and so was scarcely in 
the vein to alter the rather prim attitude of 
the little gathering. Harscher received 
no notice whatever from her, and when 
Schleiermacher came in and with lively 
eagerness took his place beside her and 
entered into conversation, all further ap- 
proach was rendered impossible. We were 
not a little astonished to see Schleier- 
macher, both in jest and earnest, playing 
only a second part; indeed, he seemed 
willingly to accept a subordinate position, 
and once or twice fell into a discomfited 
silence, or seemed to have no reply at 
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hand. When the lady left he conducted 
her to her carriage, and on his return could 
not cease praising her. But his mood for 
the rest of the evening spoke more than 
words in her praise, for he was lively and 
vigorous the whole evening. This was 
doubly remarkable to us, since we had 
never seén him play a second part, and it 
was long since he had appeared in such 
good spirits. Madame Hertz looked in 
vain for gratitude from Harscher ; he was 
put out that Schleiermacher had received 
all the benefit, and his continued cheerful- 
ness was a positive irritation to him. He 
would gladly have run down or utterly 
ignored Rahel’s manifest superiority, which 
he was capable enough of appreciating had 
he chosen. For myself, I shared his dis- 
satisfaction, but on entirely different 
grounds, I longed intensely for a nearer 
acquaintance with this wonderful being, 
before whom all others faded, and with 
whom in imagination I already felt myself 
in more intimate spiritual rapport than 
with them.—Vol. ii. p. 89. 

A few days later Varnhagen met 
Rakel walking Unter den Linden 
with a lady of his acquaintance. 
The opportunity was not to be lost. 
He walked along beside them, and 
by a diplomatic series of remarks 
adroitly secured an invitation. He 
soon became a constant visitor at 
Rahel’s salon in the Jagerstrasse. 

Looking back to the beginning 
of this century, it appears to us 
that Berlin must have been in many 
respects a pleasanter place than it 
isin our day. To the Frenchman 
it must be simply unendurable ; 
there is a whole continent of differ- 
ence between the Champs Elysées 
and Unter den Linden. Even to the 
graver temperament of the English- 
man Berlin is oppressive. He finds 
it a huge parade-ground, in which 
he is dinned by bugle-calls, haunted 
by the perpetual obtrusion of red 
tape and pipeclay, and dismayed by 
the discovery that every second 
man is a soldier or a policeman. 
The military element pervades more 
or less all circles of society. From 
two generations of well-drilled an- 
cestors the Berliner inherits his 
preciseness, his pertinacity, and— 
low be it spoken—his priggishness, 
as the pointer inherits his faculty 
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of scent. You vainly seek an es. 
cape from the universal air of 
pedantry ; it surrounds even the 
young ladies, who will correct your 
historical information and show 
your wife the proper way to knit. 
But in those days the military 
element, although strong, was not 
universal. The stereotyping pro- 
cess had not then commenced. 
Society—the best society—was full 
of stirring life. Intelligent people 
felt the frequent interchange of 
awakening thought to be a kind 
of necessity. The curse of poco- 
curantism had not fallen upon that 
generation. It was not then a con- 
ventional blunder to show signs of 
interest, or an unpardonable sin to 
discuss with eagerness some ques- 
tion of poetry or philosophy. In- 
dividuality was carefully studied 
and cultivated. People not only 
enjoyed each other’s society, but 
dared to show that they enjoyed it. 
It is well known that the Germans, 
both in literature and politics, have 
always required some impetus from 
without; so it has been in their so- 
cial affairs. Only the example was 
needed of the femmes d’ esprit and of 
the literatiof Paris to throw open the 
salons of Berlin. The intellectual 
activity of the nation was at that 
time, mainly cherished by the aris- 
tocracy of North Germany, and 
the leaven became by degrees dif- 
fused throughout the lower classes. 
In Berlin, as in Weimar, royalty 
patronised the poets. We find 
Prince Louis Ferdinand discussing 
poetry and fine arts in a bourgeois 
salon, and receiving there his noblest 
inspirations. 

With the character of the famous 
French salons of this period we are 
all familiar. We associate them 
with the glowing patriotism of Ma- 
dame Roland, the passionate rhe- 
toric of Madame de Staél, the 
dramatic mysticism of Madame 
Krudener, the refined coquetry of 
Madame Récamier. They were the 
creations of a wonderful epoch, and 
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as such they have become a part of 
its history. 

Rahel Levin, who has been spoken 
of as the ‘soul of the intellectual 
movement in Germany,’ offers many 
points of contrast to these brilliant 
Parisian sisters. The centre of a 
remarkable literary and _ political 
circle, she seemed to achieve her 
position in spite of circumstances. 
As a member of a Jewish family 
distinguished neither by wealth nor 
position, she lacked those social 
advantages which surrounded the 
earlier years of Madame de Staél 
and Madame Récamier. To personal 
beauty of a high order she could 
lay no claim. Buta certain subtle 
charm would seem to have attended 
her in every place, to have given 
expression to her dark eyes, her 
delicately-formed hands, and her 
full genial voice. About her utter- 
ance there appears to have been a 
strange fascination. Varnhagen re- 
fers to it as ‘das wunderbarste 
Sprechen.’ Rank, wealth, beauty 
she had not. It was the simple 
force of her acute intellect, in its 
rare combination with an ardent 
emotional nature, that attracted 
towards her the ablest minds of her 
time. With poets, soldiers, diplo- 
matists, she corresponded, both in 
France and Germany. Her friend- 
ship was as a thread of sympathy 
by which all her friends were more 
or less held together. Nothing 
shows more plainly the breadth and 
many-sidedness of her character 
than the infinite variety of her 
friends. She had for all sympathy 
and counsel, admiration and cri- 
ticism, which were dealt out with 
lavish hand, With our feelings of 
insular reserve, it is perhaps not 
quite easy to understand the nature 
which could cherish the friendship 
of Fichte, and also tolerate that 
polished old sinner Friedrich von 
Gentz. She seemed to possess a 
magnetic power of drawing out the 
better nature of all those with 


whom she came in contact. 
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If Rahel Levin was during early 
life less favoured by circumstances 
than the daughter of Neckar, her 
character lost nothing by its freer 
and simpler development. At six- 
teen she wrote pleasant chatty. let- 
ters, like any lively girl of her age, 
and had not committed herself to 
any work such as that of Mademoi- 
selle Neckar on Montesquieu’s EHs- 
prit des Lois. It was at about this 
age the first great event in her life 
occurred. A burly French gentle- 
man, in the inevitable powder and 
pigtail of the day, with broad 
features marked with smallpox, 
and fierce eyebrows, was to be 
seen walking about Berlin. He 
called on the King, carried his own 
letters to post, studied the world 
through his lorgnette, behaved 
like anylordinary mortal, and yet 
was no less a person than Mira- 
beau. The new ideas suggested by 
his writings, his wonderful power 
of speech, his restless energy, all 
stirred her waking thought and 
roused her enthusiastic admiration. 
Years afterwards, when he had died 
the idol of the French Revolution, 
she writes thus of her friendship 
for Mirabeau : ‘ In me he has left be- 
hind him a friend, the friend whom 
perhaps he 'failed to find in the 
world. So longasI live, Mirabeau 
lives in my heart.’ Henriette 
Hertz speaks in her memoirs of 
the impression he produced in Ber- 
lin, of his eloquence and ‘his 
power to interest any woman he 
chose, except his wife.’ She con- 
sidered it a great mark of confidence 
on the part of her husband that he 
should himself introduce this dan- 
gerous man into her salon. It was 
probably in this circle that Rahel 
first met him. 

We must here say a few words 
about the charming Madame Hertz, 
the friend of Rahel and of Schleier- 
macher. A few years older than 
Rahel, she had been married at 
fifteen to Dr. Marcus Hertz, a friend 
of the family, and many years her 
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senior. Although the classic beauty 
of her face and figure was deve- 
loped beyond her years, her charac- 
ter was young and childlike. The 
greatest charm about the new life 
offered to her was that, when mar- 
ried, she would have a friseur of 
her own. Madame Hertz, if not 
gifted with extraordinary intel- 
lectual powers, possessed a frank 
intelligent nature which developed 
rapidly under her husband’s in- 
fluence. Her beauty and _ intel- 
ligence, combined with the high 
position already occupied by Dr. 
Marcus Hertz as a Jewish physician, 
combined to make her salon a centre 
of great attraction in Berlin. The 
marriage appears to have been a 
very happy one, although the dis- 
parity in years naturally caused 
some differences in matters of taste. 
The young wife was enthusiastic 
about the new school of poetry, 
Goethe and Schiller, while her 
husband could admire no younger 
writer than Lessing. With the 
Romantic school these esthetic 
troubles came to a climax, and 
Novalis became the favourite subject 
for the doctor’s sarcasm. These did 
not, however, interfere with her 
friendship for Schleiermacher, who 
wrote her reams of letters, and 
would spend long hours in her 
society. To him, no doubt, her 
faculty for listening would be one 
great attraction. A ready ear and 
lively sympathy were more to him 
than intellectual power. In later 
life, when her stately grace had 
won for her the title of the tragic 
muse, we find her inspiring Ludwig 
Borne, not with friendship, but 
with passionate love. Asa young 
student of medicine, he lived for a 
short time in the house of Dr. 
Hertz; and, after his death, finding 
no response from the widow, then 
old enough to be his mother, he 
left Berlin in despair. Madame 
Hertz met with him some years 
later, when he had become a 
celebrated political writer, and 
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was entirely cured of his love. 
madness. 

Dorothea Mendelssohn must 
also be remembered as a common 
friend both of Rahel and of Madame 
Hertz. She, too, was handed over 
as a wife to an elderly banker in a 
business-like manner. Her father 
probably never asked himself the 
question whether the daughter, 
whose mind and heart had received 
such careful training, would find all 
that she sought in an upright but 
unattractive old gentleman with 
many bank-notes. The sequel is 
probably known to our readers: 
how Friedrich Schlegel came to 
Berlin, and the unsatisfied intellect 
and heart of Dorothea Veit wan- 
dered astray. David Veit himself 
arranged the separation, and never 
concealed his interest in her after- 
career. With Schlegel she ulti- 
mately went over to the Roman 
Catholic Church. After his death, 
her later years were spent with her 
son, Philip Veit, the painter, at 
Frankfort. There, waiting for her 
end with quiet longing, she writes 
admonitory letters to her old friend 
Henriette, sometimes in this strain : 
‘Be brave—that is, do not struggle, 
but submit yourself in brave cheer- 
fulness. Do not let the vexations of 
life overmaster you, I entreat you ; 
but remember always this poor life 
is not your own property, neither is 
it lent to you for capricious use or 
pleasant occupation. Each day is 
a jewel of grace; it is capital that 
you dare not cast from you or suffer 
to lie buried.’ We will hope that, 
from her overshadowed life, Doro- 
thea Schlegel gathered ‘ the far-off 
interest of tears.’ 

It appears, therefore, that at this 
time the most cultivated men of 
Berlin assembled in the salons of 
these young Jewesses. There were 
also certain fixed evenings when 
they met to read plays and poetry, 
and these gatherings had their limi- 
tations about members, sandwiches, 
and absentees. Looked at from a 
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Belgravian point of view, how very 
small and commonplace they must 
have been! Imagine going out at 
six o'clock to tea—weak tea sweet- 
ened with large lumps of sugar- 
candy ; the company reading aloud, 
talking, or fatiguing themselves 
with theatricals, and, finally, when 
all are thoroughly hungry, sharing 
a frugal supper at nine and 
then home! It is possible there 
may be some ground for the sneer 
against the stinginess of the Ber- 
liners a hundred years ago as at the 
present day, but it is also true that 
the means of many people in these 
intellectual circles were very limited. 
Such gatherings differ much from 
our own; show was the last and not 
the first consideration. Their object 
was the expression of personal 
friendship, the development of in- 
dividual character, the diffusion of 
thought and culture. 

Returning to Varnhagen’s first 
evening in Rahel’s salon and its 
impressions, it may be pleasant to 
our readers to let him speak for 
himself : 


The company was extremely lively : each 
one with all ease and freedom contributed 
his part; artifice or hypocrisy had here 
no chance of success The unconstrained 
cheerfulness of Rahel, her spirit of truth 
and straightforwardness reigned supreme. 
I was permitted with youthful extravagance 
to excite myself against the French; an- 
other to air his theatrical information; the 
Frenchman received facetious advice from 
Schack concerning his love affairs, while 
Schack himself listened to the democratic 
outpourings of Vetter. All went smoothly 
on: undue seriousness was lightened by wit 
and pleasantry, which in its turn was fol- 
lowed up by truth and intellect, and so all 
was well balanced yet full of animation. 
The open pianoforte invited to an occa- 
sional strain of music—Rahel herself being 
a cultivated and skilful mistress of the 
art—and ‘so perfected the whole. We 
separated in good time in a mood of elevated 
thought, which I indulged for some time 
alone out in the starlight, while I ran- 
sacked in vain my past life for the memory 
of such another evening. 

My impatience would only allow a few 
days to pass before repeating my visit, and 
my confidence grew so rapidly that I soon 
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felt myself justified in coming every day. 
I was eager to follow these new ideas, to 
come nearer to these original truths and 
grand conclusions, which she opened out 
before me more strikingly at every step, 
to enjoy and share those emotions pene- 
trated with intelligence of which I now be- 
came aware. Infinitely attractive and 
fruitful were these early days of enthu- 
siastic intercourse, to which I brought my 
richest treasures in exchange, and so far 
offered scarcely less than I received. I 
found myself face to face with the phe- 
nomenon, that Rahel, in the same measure 
as others seek to misrepresent themselves, 
strove to reveal her true self. She would 
speak of her adventures, sorrows, wishes, 
hopes, though all might be to her disadvan- 
tage, though they might appear to her as 
false and wrong, with the same uncon- 
strained and profound truthfulness as if 
all were equally flattering and fortunate. 
This straightforwardress I have never 
seen equalled in any other human being. 
Rahel gave to every word, however in- 
different, a charm of life, a character of 
truth and originality which changed the 
ordinary into the extraordinary. In this 
way I breathed a new atmosphere, which 
affected me like poetry, and yet was the 
reverse of what is commonly so called: it 
was reality instead of illusion, the actual 
instead of the seeming. 

In her presence I was fully conscious of 
having before me a true human being, that 
glorious creation of God, in its purest, most 
perfect type. Heart and intellect in lively 
interchange, active life stirring in every 
fibre, the whole nature a living harmony; 
everywhere original and naive utterance of 
thoughts grand in their simplicity and 
wisdom. This nature expressing itself 
outwardly in word and act in a manner 
characteristically prompt and clever. All 
this was animated and warmed by the 
purest goodness, by an ever-active love of 
humanity, the tenderest respect for each 
one’s individuality, the liveliest sympathy 
for the joys and sorrows of those about 
her.—Vol. ii. p. 107. 


This broad human sympathy, 
which found something good or 
interesting in everybody, did not 


always please Varnhagen. Still 
less did the social tolerance which 
admitted so many other visitors 
besides himself. An afternoon of 
evening to which he had looked 
forward as an intellectual treat 
prepared for his own special enjoy- 
ment, Rahel would with naive 
H 
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cruelty devote to commonplace 
people, whom she chose not only to 
receive, but expected him to assist 
her in entertaining. This love of 
society, of humanity in any shape, 
is an essentially French element in 
her character. It had been fostered 
by continued intercourse with the 
many distinguished Frenchmen 
whom the emigration, and after- 
wards the occupation, brought 
together in Berlin. It also no 
doubt gave the impetus to that 
wonderful conversational power 
which not only so fitted her for 
society, but enabled her to produce 
a revolution in the spoken German 
of that day. She introduced con- 
versation as-an art. Innocent of 
the dictum of Talleyrand, people 
really endeavoured, after her ex- 
ample, to reveal their thoughts in 
the most pointed and appropriate 
language. The summer, however, 
brought a welcome change forVarn- 
hagen, who says : 


In the course of the summer, Rahel re- 
moved into a country house at Charlotten- 
burg, where I visited her as frequently as 
possible. I compressed all my work into 
the earlier part of the day, my other inter- 
course I limited more and more, and I did 
not allow even the deepening twilight to 
prevent my hurrying over the intervening 
miles on foot or otherwise, so that the 
busiest day might end in the most delight- 
ful refreshment. The greater solitude in 
which I now saw my friend gave to our 
conversation and to our whole companion- 
ship a freer character and richer result. 
The reposeful shadow before the door of 
the little house in the retired Schloss- 
the cool walks in the fragrant 
garden, along the shore of the Spree, and in 
the broad roads overhung with trees 
shading the quiet place, these charms of 
the neighbourhood, often heightened by 
the splendour of the moon or starlight, are 
in my memory inseparably interwoven 
with the loftiest flights of thought, the 
tenderest strain of lively emotion: while 
animated differences and discussions pre- 
vented the undue preponderance of sen- 
timent. 


strasse, 


I was then twenty-four years old, Rahel 
my senior by more than half these years. 


This circumstance, taken by itself, might 
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seem likely to have driven our lives widely 
asunder. But it was an accident: it was 
essentially of no account. This noble life, so 
rich in experience both of joy and sorrow, 
retained all its youthful vigour; not only 
the powerful intellect which hovered above 
every-day regions, but the heart, the 
senses, the whole corporeal being were as 
though bathed in clear light. She stood a 
commanding presence between an accom- 
plished past and a hopeful future. A 
lasting union was, however, at that time 
denied us. Nevertheless, military service, 
journeys, brilliant social distractions, the 
temptations of ambition and inclination, 
the misunderstandings to which the tedious 
separation gave rise, all left untouched the 
tie that bound me to Rahel, and could not 
for a moment shake my belief that I had 
found the happiness of my life, or slacken 
my unwearied efforts to attain its comple- 
tion.—Vol. ii. p. 135. 


Varnhagen’s simplest plan to at- 
tain this end would undoubtedly 
have been to pursue his studies 
assiduously and settle down to a 
medical practice like a steady young 
Berliner. Had not ‘ quiet’ been en- 
joined upon the citizens as their 
‘first duty’ ina printed proclama- 
tion? An unnecessary injunction 
it would appear to have been. The 
moral and political stagnation of 
the people was almost universal. 
What was understood to be the 
German nation at that time con- 
cerned itself with the daily work 
that provided the daily black bread 
and sausage or veal and sauer- 
kraut. It worked and ate and slept; 

on holidays it took its pleasure along 
hot sandy roads to Potsdam, Char. 
lottenburg, and other places, heari ing 
a military band (German or French) 
and drinking weissbier. It did 
not care that feeble ministers had 
made disgraceful treaties, that the 
successors of old Fritz’s heroes had 
been beaten back from the fields of 
battle, any more than it cared 
about the Queen’s new diamonds or 
the latest system of philosophy. 
But though the disgrace was sore 
and the land cruelly trampled down 
all was not yet lost. There were 
patriots, men of honour, to whom 
the burden of ignominy and sorrow 
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wasintolerable. They uttered forth 
their souls each in his own way: 
Steffens in burning words to the 
Halle students; Jean Paul in his 
Morning Gleams from the sunny 
repose of his home in Baireuth ; 
Arndt in unwearied self-sacrificing 
effort and in lyric enthusiasm ; 
Schleiermacher in his Discourses ; 
and, above all, the genius and the 
patriotism of Fichte kindled a sym- 
pathetic fire in the hearts of all 
classes. In the winter of 1807-8, 
under the eyes and ears of the 
French conquerors, in daily peril of 
liberty and life, he delivered his 
Reden an die Deutsche Nation. He 
spoke words which, if crystallised 
into deeds, would lay the French 
eagle low and lift into its place the 
standard of true German nationality. 
About the same time also the bril- 
liant and patriotic Freiherr von 
Stein was recalled from his exile. 
The King had need of him indeed. 
In the short interval before his 
banishment by Napoleon he accom- 


plished great things in the organis- 
ing of regiments and the dismem- 


bering of cabinets. The bureau- 
cracy which had been so fruitful in 
disastrous results received from 
him its deathblow. All these in- 
fluences worked powerfully upon 
the ardent nature of Varnhagen. 
He put aside his duty as a citizen 
of Berlin and joined the Austrian 
army, then in the field against Na- 
poleon. Let us leave him in the 
dusty camp outside Vienna, waiting 
for the engagement of Deutsch- 
Wagram, and return to Rahel. 

In speaking of her earlier life we 
have already remarked her keen 
appreciation of Mirabeau. We soon 
afterwards find her the high-priestess 
of Goethe-worship in Germany. 
First through her busy brain and 
tongue and pen was spread in all 
directions the tidings of the advent 
of a new poet. Rahel became the 
interpreter of Goethe not only by 
force of her acute intellect, which 
forestalled the criticism of Schlegel, 
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but by her sympathetic insight into 
his world of thought. She shared 
his strong realism, and believed that 
his genius could express that har- 
mony between the real and the ideal 
of which she herself was only dim] 
conscious. That Goethe should 
have entirely satisfied a nature so 
ardent as hers appears to us some- 
what remarkable. It may be that 
in the intensity of her own enthu- 
siasm she was unconscious of what 
he lacked in this respect. When at 
Frankfort in the year 1815, Rahel 
spoke with Goethe for the first time. 
In her letters we find a disjointed, 
breathless kind of description of 
this great occasion. 


To Varnhagen, 


Frankfort O.M., September 8, 1815. 
Friday morning, half-past 2. 

Now thou wilt rejoice that I am here, 
good dear August. Goethe was with me 
this morning at a quarter past ten. This 
is my diploma of nobility. But I behaved 
myself badly. . . . I scarcely allowed Goethe 
to speak. . . . When I woke this morning, 
my eyes, although no longer red, were pain- 
ful as though full of dust, and in order to 
rest: them and not toread I remained in bed 
—otherwise I generally rise early now— 
breakfasted in bed, and did not rise until 
nine o'clock. Toothbrush in hand, in a 
state of red powder, I stood in my dressing- 
gown. The landlord came up and said to 
Dora, a gentleman wished to speak to me. 
I thought a messenger from Goethe. 
I ask who it is, and send Dora down; she 
returns with Goethe’s card and the mes- 
sage he will wait a little. I let him come 
in and wait only while I fasten on a dress, 
a black one, and so I appear before him, 
sacrificing myself that he may not wait a 
moment. . . . On the whole, he was like 
the grandest prince; also an- extremely 
amiable man; perfectly at ease; keeping 
clear of personalities; well bred; about 
thee rather curious; extremely polite. He 
went very soon....I feel that, on the 
whole, I behaved as I did at Karlsbad, 
with eagerness and haste : not at all showing 
my own quiet, modest heart. But so it is 
if you see for a brief moment one whom for 
years you have looked up to with constant 
love, who has occupied your thoughts and 
your life. Also my conscious négligé, my feel- 
ing of ungracefulness oppressed me ; and his 
quick departure. It is, however, an as- 
tonishing event that he came. 
one. 


He sees no 
Would not see the Princess Solms, 
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the King’s sister-in-law, with her new 
English husband. In short, I feel myself 
infinitely exalted in my humiliation. ... 
As soon as he was gone I put on my best 
dress by way of compensation—a beau- 
tiful white dress with high collar, a lace 
veil and bonnet, and the Moscow shawl! 
—Rahel's Letters, vol. ii. p. 329. 

From this extract it will be seen 
that Rahel had no claim whatever 
to be ranked with those clever 
women who are stigmatised as 
strong-minded or masculine. It 
illustrates the specially feminine 
side of her character. This com- 
mon veneration for Goethe it was 
which first strongly attracted Rahel 
to Ludwig Tieck. His genuineness 
of character, his poetic genius, his 
sarcastic humour were all appre- 
ciated by her, and their personal 
friendship continued after he had 
forsaken Goethe as a model, and 
had struck out paths—rather wan- 
dering ones perhaps—of his own. 
She saw in him the creative power, 
the critical faculty, which placed 
him above others of the Romantic 
school. Only in this sense, indeed, 
could he be ever spoken of as its 
head. His personal character was 
too reserved, too individual for him 
ever to associate himself with num- 
bers even as a leader. From their 
later extravagances, too, he differed 
entirely, and remained unaffected 
by the esthetic religiousness which 
betrayed many of them into the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Jean Paul during his visit to 
Berlin made Rahel’s acquaintance 
and always entertained for her the 
liveliest admiration. Rahel, on her 
part, was much astonished to find 
Jean Paul, out of his books, so like 
an ordinary mortal, showing no 
sign of humour, only the most genial 
bonhomie, so that at their first in- 
terview she exclaimed repeatedly, 
*You cannot be he.’ While Jean 
Paul, on the other hand, said of her 
to Varnhagen, ‘She is one of a 
thousand ; she is the only woman in 
whom I ever found real humour 
—the only humorous woman.’ 
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Speaking at the same time also of 
her letters, he said, ‘The one from 
Paris is worth ten descriptions, 
No one has ever yet so understood 
at the first glance and so character- 
ised the French people and the 
French world. What eyes they 
were to see, so keen and clear, the 
truth and only the truth! . . . She 
is an artist, she creates a new 
sphere; she is an exceptional na- 
ture, at war with ordinary life, or 
rather far away above it; therefore 
she must remain unmarried!’ 
Varnhagen’s reply to the latter 
opinion remains unrecorded. 

Among the most interesting let- 
ters in Rahel’s published corre- 
spondence are those addressed to 
Fouqué. She was deeply interested 
not only in his literary career but 
in his changing phases of thought 
and his personal sorrows. Our 
readers will perhaps be interested 
to read one of them a little 
abridged. 


To Fougué. 
Charlottenburg, Sept. 14, 1809. 


On Thursday evening, you good, childlike 
one, they brought me your letter here with 
the enclosure for Varnhagen. Saturday 
they continued their journey, as we could 
best arrange under existing circumstances, 
that is with the correspondence of the 
Austrian ambassador. How your letter will 
delight him! It delighted me also, but in 
a different manner: your childlike nature 
touches me. How you speak of his and 
of your muse. You have certainly once 
been older than you are now. Do not live 
so much alone, dear Fouqué. I have seen 
and know that you are capable of lively, 
witty, many-sided utterances, therefore 
you also need them. Nothing must lie 
waste in us, least of all human intercourse ; 
we need the inner stimulus which comes 
from such contact only. I do not blame 
your solitude so much as your stagnant 
complacency in it; your praise of it, your 
creeping away and burying yourself with 
the idea that it is good, fitting, healing for 
you. Behind it, or rather before it, is 
suffering, which should never oppress us. 
It is to strengthen, refresh, renew us, make 
us fruitful in all things. And the sum 
total for man is human intercourse, which- 
ever way you look at it. It is possible 
after the inoculation of the greatest grief 
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to retain one’s vitality. You are a poet 
and give to men the greatest treasures of 
humanity. You shall not bea hermit. I 
have no taste for hermits, only for hermit- 
thoughts among men. In short, 1 know 
nothing but mankind, and only thus can 
you appreciate solitude when you have it. 
That you so love your child, who can 
understand better than Ido? But if pos- 
sible, do not love it passionately—that is, 
with intensity. I have no child; but this 
relation is—perhaps therefore—my great 
study. Never can the child yield what can 
satisfy the parent’s heart. You may re- 
joice in its existence, in its development, 
but the perfect blossom of its heart falls in 
other fields. Say this to yourself early, at 
once. Do not wonder that I, the childless 
one, should know so much of parental sor- 
row. I have futhomed many depths of 
suffering, led by one. I must be clear 
about all human relations, I must always 
have reasons, certainty. And so must you 
also. But I have a quarrel with you, dear 
Fougué. How is it that you write but do 
not answer? Your acknowledgment of 
the letter Hanne brought you was like an 
improvisation, not a word of answer. I 
like an answer; you must praise or blame, 
acquiesce or contradict. Also please do not 
be so delighted with Jean Paul's criti- 
cisms. I hate them from him with his 
free and easy style. A critique should be 
compact, to the point; while he meanders 
like a fantasia upon the pianoforte—at 
best. Farewell! Write tome. And you 
will come and see us in the winter. 
Your good friend, 
Rauet. 
(Rahel's Letters, vol. i. p. 438.) 


Time forbids us to do more than 
name a few of the many correspon- 
dents addressed in these volumes. 
The two Humboldts, Alexander von 
Marwitz, Prince Louis Ferdinand, 
David Veit, Steffens, the Princess 
Piickler-Muskau, Heine, Friedrich 
von Gentz, Madame Humboldt, 
Count Custine, Frau von Grotthuss, 
Caroline von Woltman, while 
many pleasant letters are addressed 
to persons indicated by initial let- 
ters only. To Varnhagen there are 
naturally alarge number. We give 
an extract or two from one written 
in 1812 during the War of Libera- 
tion. We see from it that while he 
took active service in the field, the 
patriotism of Rahel did not exhaust 
itself in mere expression. She pos- 
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sessed the enviable faculty of turn- 
ing her best thoughts into deeds. 
How often it is true, as Jean Paul 
has said, that our highest thoughts 
are like the mountain summits 
which bear no vegetation ! 


To Varnhagen in Mecklenburg. 
Prague, September 16, 1813. 

. Since the Dresden affair we have 
an immense number of wounded here, of 
the three hostile nations. The unfortunate 
creatures lay last week on carts crowded 
together in the narrow streets, partly too 
on the stones, under a pouring rain. I 
shall never forget the time. The Govern- 
ment was not prepared for so many, or 
rather, not for any at all! The inhabit- 
ants did, as in olden times, all. They fed 
them and tended them in the streets or on 
the floors of the houses. The Jewish girls 
distinguished themselves ; one nurse bound 
up three hundred wounds in one day; in 
short, impossible things were done. Still 
we could not stem the tide of pain and 
sorrow. We, Augusta Brede, my noble 
hostess Frau von Reimann, and I, did and 
gave all we could; cooked for them, sent 
linen and charpie. The women of Prague 
were good. Iran to the Countess Moritz 
Briihe and begged her to beg of her rela- 
tions, which she promised to do. i wrote 
an urgent letter to Frau von Humboldt and 
also to Lea Mendelssohn, Burtholdy’s 
sister. Yesterday Caroline sent me a hun- 
dred and thirty guldens; so now I can 
lend to the richer ones among the wounded, 
and for the rest buy shirts and socks and 
have dinners cooked for them. In short, 
I haveasmall bureau ; my intimate friends 
help me like angels; I have a number of 
helpers of all classes. . . . God has smiled 
upon me, I can help a little. Yesterday 
afternoon, just as Tieck brought to me a 
young countryman to whom I was to advance 
some money—the door opened and Marwitz 
stood there; in rags, with his arms bound 
up; he is alive, is the same as of old, is in 
health, but has eight wounds. His horse fell 
upon him and crushed him ; the Poles came 
upon him and with clubs knocked his sword 
out of his hand; one of them took it up and 
gave him three cuts on the hand and arm, 
another thrust him with his lance, a third 
fired his musket at his head, but missed. 
The colonel then came up, rescued, and took 
him prisoner. Through a thousand adven- 
tures he has made his way here ; with a 
crust of commissariat bread tied up in a 
handkerchief and a ragged peasant’s smock. 
Now he wears linen and a coat of Robert’s. 
Frau von Reimann has cleared a room for 
him, and he dines with me. He is simple, 
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good, true, silent, gentle as ever, without a 
shade of prejudice about all that has hap- 
pened. ... Farewell! I have no more 
time. Oh, the fear, the sorrow, the excite- 
ment of these war days! God protect us, 
protect thee, our poor country, all sufferers ! 
Now the surgeon is there. Farewell! and 
when thou dost think of me, remember she 
cares, prays, even hopes for thee. 


Thine, R. 


In the stirring year of German 
history, in 1813, when the country 
had at last risen in the unity of 
despair to drive the invader back, the 
allied sovereigns met near Prague 
with a great following of soldiers, 
courtiers, and ministers. Among 
the latter Rahel found her old 
friend and admirer Friedrich von 
Gentz. The pressure of his 
creditors had made it necessary 
some time ago for him to leave 
Berlin. Now he was in the full 
zenith of his career, among the 
cabinets to whom his cleverness 
and his literary skill made him in- 
dispensable, holding in his hands 
the diplomatic wires of all the 
European courts. At Rahel’s house 
he was a constant visitor, esteeming 
highly her advice and criticism on 
matters political and sentimental. 
Here also she was rejoined by 
Varnhagen. He had been wounded 
in the engagement of Deutsch- 
Wagram and sent as a prisoner to 
Paris, where he remained until the 
peace and the marriage of the Em- 
peror to the Empress Marie-Louise. 
Returning through Germany to 
Bohemia he met with Von Stein, 
there chafing in his exile and read- 
ing with outbursts of admiration 
Arndt’s Geist der Zeit. He encou- 
raged Varnhagen in his political 
and literary labours, holding up to 
him Arndt’s writing as a model. 
‘This is the thing at which you 
must aim,’ he said, energetically, 
‘ practical truths, not metaphysical 
phrases. Do you understand me, 
Herr Metaphysicus?’ After the 
retreat from Moscow, General Tet- 
tenborn and his Cossacks chased 
the remnant of the French army 
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through the streets of Berlin. 
Varnhagen renewed his acquaint- 
ance with the general, who at once 
claimed him for his staff. The 
Russian and the Prussian cause 
being one, the exchange was soon 
effected. And thus, in 1814, we are 
brought to the third volume of our 
romance, to the year of peace, and 
to the ringing of marriage bells. 
Of the fulness, the rich and varied 
interest of the succeeding eighteen 
years of married life, we have many 
glimpses in Varnhagen’s writings. 
He wrote memoirs of many noted 
men of his day,who were also friends 
and visitors at his wife’s salon. 
These sketches are all interesting to 
the student of German literature, 
and to the lover of such details of 
men and events as go to form the 
basis of history. 

A year or two before Rahel’s 
death, her husband collected aphor- 
isms and extracts from her diary 
and note-books, which he printed 
for private circulation, under the 
title of Denkblitter einer Ber- 
linerinn. This, and the three 
volumes of letters, are her only 
written legacy. But her genius has 
so penetrated modern German 
thought that she has been called 
the ‘ mother of the Young Germany 
school.’ Heinrich Heine acknow- 
ledged the great debt he owed to 
her influence, and dedicated to her 
his Buch der Lieder. From these 
scanty sources only are we of this 
generation able at all to understand 
and to characterise her peculiar 
influence. The spoken literature 
which Rahel may be said to have 
created has passed away. Not so 
its results. 

In this strenuous individual effort 
Rahel believed. Her emotional 


nature was strongly attracted by 
the lofty ideas of the French mys- 
tics of her day, and her practical 
activity translated them into ear- 
nest deeds. The obscurities of Saint- 
Martin failed to daunt her. Indeed, 
she would rather seem to have pos- 
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sessed some special spiritual insight 
which enabled her to interpret him 
where others scorned or doubted. 
Throughout her life Rahel was ex- 
posed to frequent suffering from a 
nervous system too finely strung 
for this rough world. For many 
weeks before her death her fortitude 
was tested to its utmost by the at- 
tacks of acute pain, in which she 
would exclaim, ‘ Though I suffer I 
am happy: God is with me. I am 
in His hand, and He knows why it 
must be thus.’ 

In March, 1833, her patient spirit 
left its worn-out frame. 

In the Revue de Paris Count Cus- 
tine wrote a biographical account of 
his friend, Madame Varnhagen, with 
an estimate of her indirect literary 
influence. This, we believe, is to be 
reprinted in the ensuing volumes of 
Varnhagen’s works. Gleaning al- 
most at random among her letters, 
we offer a few of her short sayings 
that may interest our readers : 

The future does not come to meet us or 


lie before us, but streams forward over our 
heads. 

I am patient so long as I learn some- 
thing. Only do not let suffering be in 
vain, 

Justice for others, courage for ourselves, 
these are two virtues in which all the rest 
consist. 

Nothing is to me so important, so real, 
as weather. Iam convinced that one day 
it will become a science, and we shall then 
be able to compound weather as we now do 
medicine. 

How strange it is that men individually 
are more advanced than communities, than 
the States which should and do govern us. 

If two men fight they are set upon by 
the law as inhuman; the same State that 
sends out its army orders for them quiet 
and a prison. And we are contented with 
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this state of things; few give it a thought. 
We tolerate slaves and war, and are sur- 
prised that the world does not mend. 

A map exists only in his character: that 
is himself, that is his destiny ; character is 
but courage, courage which is added to our 
other gifts, which imparts to them motion 
and direction. I have many gifts, but no 
courage. Not the courage to direct my 
capacity, to teach me to enjoy, if it must 
cost another something. I value everyone's 
personality before my own, prefer peace to 
enjoyment, and have possessed nothing. 
Such people are not loved by fortune. And 
so I, though greatly gifted, remain where 
Tam. 

We have no new experiences: it is always 
new people who go through the old ones. 

I am certainly not unwilling to be a 
writer. I should not be ashamed to write 
a work like Newton’s on astronomy or 
mathematics, but to be able to produce no 
work, and yet to be in print, is a thing I 
abhor. 


In our days of feminine enfran- 
chisement, it is perhaps worth a mo- 
ment’s thought, how powerful is the 
very subtlety of such an influence 
as Rahel’s. Is it not the ideal of 
woman’s power that it should thus 
stimulate to noble thought and act— 
that her work should be suggestive 
as well as sympathetic? What- 
ever may become of the franchise 
question, we know well that Mr. 
Mill is right when he says that if 
the standard of woman’s education 
be not raised she will drag men 
down to her level. Rahel was gifted 
with genius and with high educa- 
tion, but beyond this, much of her 
power she owed undoubtedly to her 
own assiduous self-culture. This is 
within the reach of all, though the 
gift of genius or the representation 
of a borough may be equally unat- 
tainable. 


Kate VAUGHAN JENNINGS. 











THE MISADVENTURES 


CHAPTER V. 


OME days after, I journeyed 
down to Sandyflat, an im- 
portant town of our circuit. 

The judges had not gone out; 
my rule, however, was to be first 
in the field when the assizes com- 
menced, and on this occasion I had 
a particular object to serve by an 
early departure from town. 

Sandyflat assumed to be a supe- 
rior sort of place, in a certain 
spiritual sense especially. It put 
up for being a very religious town, 
as was evidenced by its external 
features. .Churches, chapels, meet- 
ing houses, conventicles, abounded 
—these various edifices being ever 
in a state of movement and alter- 
ation, as they were either remo- 
delled, additioned to, transformed, 
erected afresh, or knocked down 
afresh, according to the vanity 
or spiritual caprice, or. fancy or 
finances, of the different bodies of 
Catholics, Protestants, Wesleyans, 
independents, Unitarians, Latitudi- 
narians, Quakers, Jews, who wor- 
shipped therein. It was an earnest 
town also, as each of those com- 
munities regarded its rivals with 
a good healthy sectarian aversion, 
as godly and bitter as any enthusiast 
need desire. The activity of Sandy- 
flat chiefly expressed itself in this 
form. With each sect it was a point 
of honour to downface its fellow in 
some striking and visible way which 
demanded funds to proceed with. 
The war of creeds was therefore al- 
ways going on, and the sinews of it 
were being perpetually spun out of 
the pockets of the luckless laity, the 
public had never a holiday from 
contributions. Subscription lists 
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were ever going their rounds, and 
the clergy of every denomination 
asaclass flourished. The public, 
however, liked it, or else had ac- 
quired the habit of giving, and did 
not now know how to stop the 
hemorrhage; besides, no other occu- 
pation existed in the place. There 
was a mundane feeling about it too 
perhaps, rather a something of harm- 
less vanity although in a spiritual 
direction. These subscription lists 
were mirrors wherein people could 
see the reflections of their own 
virtue, and pretty constantly admire 
its features; also give strangers a 
peep in the glass sometimes ; let the 
world at large find out of its own 
accord how good they all were, how 
generous also, how prosperous and 
affluent. The subscription lists, as 
an excellent advertising medium, 
were also sustained by the trades- 
men. The opulent grocer and lead- 
ing chandler had from apprentice- 
ship discovered how the stream was 
to be attracted to their respective 
counters. The brewer of this per- 
suasion, the distiller of the other, 
bid for popularity in this charitable 
manner for the privilege of supply- 
ing the cravings of an orthodox 
thirst. It was a sort of trade 
triumph when the other  esta- 
blishment dared not continue the 
game of ‘beggar my neighbour’ 
any longer, but dropped away out 
of sight to the bottom of a long 
roll of contributions for raising the 
parish steeple. If a man were 
ambitious, and aimed at some 
dizzy social eminence, he had no 
means of indulging the whim of 
becoming, say a town councillor 
or Member of Parliament, except 
through the subscription -list. It 
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was the way up for him, the only 
vehicle. He could only rise by 
purchase ; that was the system ; 
whoever subscribed to most charities 
was the man with most political 
knowledge, and ought to represent 
the country. 

Canon Ingomar said Sandyflat 
was the most edifying of communi- 
ties; it could continue to bleed— 
bleed on without apparent exhaus- 
tion like a turtle—its virtue was in- 
extinguishable. Like a turtle also 
its pulsation was slow, the life with- 
in it cold and languid. Aggressively 
religious, commercial, heavy, re- 
spectable, in a middling, humdrum 
way, its society was of that top- 
lofty commercial type peculiar to 
moneyed municipalities. 

A strange human specimen is 
the risen citizen of a provincial 
town, the parvenu in pride and 
strength, such as one sees in an 
afterpiece—one of the great ‘ better 
fed’ class, vain, dull, ignorant, 
ostentatious, mean, self-important, 
provincial to the marrow of the 
bones. Local standards, which in- 
dicate the measurements of paro- 
chial dignity, he imagines are sign 
posts visible to the universe. His 
native pond is the broad Atlantic, 
and he gudgeon the leviathan. 

Sandyflat was rich in examples 
of this caricature. Society there 
had notions of fashion which were 
peculiar and local, and of distinc- 
tion unintelligible to strangers; the 
place, however, was not only ‘pro- 
tected by a bulwark of prejudice 
against the influence of ideas from 
without, but also wedged up in a 
conceit of its own, that no in- 
fluence of any kind could discom- 
fort. Its self-righteousness was 
proof against the amazement of 
strangers—against the strictures 
and sarcasms of mankind at large. 
It gloried in everything that be- 
longed to itself, in its very mean- 
hess and obscurity ; ; even the dirt 
of the streets and the odours of its 
lanes had a certain distinct savour 
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and couleur locale, which in the ap- 
preciation of thoroughbred natives 
formed a distinction and a source of 
just pride. 

The merchants of Sandy flat, how- 
ever, had a becoming contempt for 
the squireen prejudices of the sister 
city of Cockspur. They pitied its 
poverty, ridiculed its pretensions, 
and, at the same time, aped its 
affectations and copied its manners. 
A fine, busy race were these Sandy- 
flat citizens; large-minded men of 
business, who attended to their own 
and their neighbours’ daily con- 
cerns in about equal shares. So 
full of a vague and catholic sympa- 
thy for other men’s affairs was each 
individual of the class, and withal 
so communicative, that he not only 
found occupation and interest in the 
private affairs of his neighbours— 
informed himself of their details— 
but was also ready at any mo- 
ment to discharge ‘his budget of 
knowledge into the first attentive 
ear. ‘This gave occupation, kept 
the eyes and ears of society ever on 
the alert, sustained the ebb and 
flow of a daily tide of gossip in a 
marketable state of freshness, wene- 
rated local jealousies, reudered con- 
versation interesting, and ina gene- 
ral way gave a flavour to existence. 

There is more weather in Ireland 
than anywhere else, as somebody 
has said. Another peculiarity of 
the country is the number of non- 
descript public occupations which 
exist there for idle persons to choose 
from—clusters of trivial offices and 
puerile functions of a municipal 
complexion by which indolent men, 
without capacity or resources, may 
help to dissipate the heaviness of 
time, fill up the hollows of a vacuous 
existence, and enjoy the delights of 
a local reputation. There are public 
boards, committees, directories, com- 
missionerships, in endless variety, 
and in addition the opportunities of 
public life which abounding politics 
develop. The country is rich in 
politics ; they are the great feature 
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of life there. It possesses more 
politics even than weather; they are 
the principal industrial resource. 
By virtue of village politics, every 
man is afforded an early oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the art of public 
speaking, and by the practice of 
that art your ambitious provincial 
has an easy ride upwards into no- 
toriety. Your great local person is 
always a ‘ public man’ in the native 
sense—that is, one who is looking 
for some personal object, something 
very small and mean that will as- 
similate with his nature, and who 
in the interests of his shabby am- 
bition uses every opportunity of 
pushing himself forward. There is 
a class to which this is the daily 
business of life, to keep ever ‘ push- 
ing, pushing itself forward ;’ this 
and nothing else ; and Sandyflat had 
its full share of such people. 

It will be recognised that Sandy- 
flat was an interesting place, charm- 
ing, and, above all, moral—so very 
good indeed that the general atmo- 
sphere infected even the under 
branch of the law, and the very 
attorneys there were reputed pious. 
Perhaps it would not be possible to 
go much farther than this in giving 
the town a character. But Ireland 
is a country of strange mixtures 
and contrasts: the second branch 
of the law there is sometimes asso- 
ciated with a class of virtues not 
usually conceded to it elsewhere, 
especially as professions of a certain 
order lead to business in the lower 
legal line, just as a dextrous as- 
sumption of a particular complexion 
of politics does in the upper rank to 
which I belong. 

Anthony Dudgeon was the lead- 
ing solicitor of Sandyflat—leader 
in every sense—connected with all 
the leading charities, with every 
benevolent institution ; an excellent 
man, bald-headed, respectable, he 
never missed a charity sermon, or 
took any business but of a well- 
paying, first-class order—one-half 
worldling, the other half ‘ other 
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worldling,’ but the halves never got 
mixed, or juinbled up together, in 
any practical matter of business. 

There is a precept concerning the 
service of two masters, yet under 
exceptional circumstances a two- 
handed fealty of that kind seems 
neither impossible nor incompatible 
with moral rectitude. There are 
even cases where a _ close-fisted 
service of mammon may become 
almost a virtue. In the instance of 
of a moral, methodical citizen, like 
Anthony Dudgeon, devotion to the 
interests of ‘both masters,’ so far 
from being irreconcilable, seemed 
rather to sustain and advance the 
service of either. Dudgeon’s moral 
character was decidedly the better 
for having duplicate sides. His 
worldly position was better for it 
also. He could not have fulfilled 
the duties connected with either so 
well if he had not fortunately been 
occupied with both. This was 
obvious. By service of mammon he 
accumulated those worldly goods 
which enabled him to contribute 
with munificence to every excellent 
charity. No brewer, grocer, or 
distiller at Sandyflat gave with a 
freer hand or from purer motives 
than Dudgeon did. As a matter of 
course, therefore, he stood well with 
the clergy of his creed, and precisely 
on account of this good understand- 
ing a tide of business flowed into 
his office. 

This was quite natural. Ifa 
prosperous agriculturist got into 
difficulties with the agent or into 
legal perplexities of any kind, he 
consulted his pastor, and the parish 
priest suggested the professional 
assistance of the attorney. If a 
convent had accumulated savings 
to be invested, Dudgeon’s name was 
whispered to the superioress. These 
things were always placed in his 
hands, so that his hands were 
always full. If the bishop had a 
project for the erection of schools or 
reformatories, he went, asa matter 
of course, to the orthodox lawyer; 
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when contributions were needed 
for any exclusively ecclesiastical 
purpose, Dudgeon’s was one of the 
lay names embodied in the petition- 
ing posters and advertisements. All 
such distinctly or professional cleri- 
cal services were performed with 
scrupulous exactitude gratuitously ; 
they went to the other account; 
but in a matter of clear business, 
Dudgeon would furnish the bishop 
or superioress with as elaborate a 
bill of costs as to any Philistine in 
the land: his ledger was no re- 
specter of persons. 

Everybody knew that the attor- 
ney was a good man; he knew it 
himself also. It wasan established 
fact, and as such worthy of obtaining 
publicity everywhere ; in truth, it 
did gain as much notoriety as the 
good man himself could arrange or 
contrive. No harm in that when 
the goodness was a genuine article. 
Quite right that an admitted truth 
should be advertised in the fullest 
way. Anthony Dudgeon had a dup- 
licate character to sustain, and he 
supported it energetically, but he 
was as truthful as the sun. 

On the afternoon of my arrival 
at Sandyflat, there was an extra- 
ordinary service in the fashionable 
Franciscan church of the place. A 
celebrated foreign preacher, a pulpit 
novelty, was finishing a course 
of lectures there, and the fashion- 
ably religious world was in rap- 
tures. The church was besieged 
by the élite of the town, and ad- 
mission was a special privilege only 
to be secured by ticket. A sen- 
sational performance of this kind 
was certain to have attractions for 
the excellent attorney, and it was 
chiefly with the intention of meeting 
my friend that I set out for the 
priory. Otherwise I should have 


enjoyed the snug quarters at the 
hotel; the sitting-room fire burned 
cosily there, while outside an early 
spring frost was abroad, and an 
east wind rattled in the window 
However, it was but a few 


sashes. 
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minutes’ walk, and I calculated that, 
from the advanced hour, the congre- 
gation must shortly disperse. 

My calculation proved correct, 
and I met my friend Dudgeon in 
the porch. 

We shook hands warmly. The 
ladies of the family were present, 
and I renewed acquaintance with 
Mrs. Dudgeon, enquired after the 
children, made a lively observation 
to her very lively daughter Julia. 

Mrs. Dudgeon was a woman of 
fashion, and I as a leading Queen’s 
Counsel was a personage in the eyes 
of the attorney’s wife; besides, I 
have a distinguished appearance, 
and to be a Member of Parliament 
is in itself a distinction at Sandy- 
flat. Mrs. Dudgeon immediately 
manceuvred to have me walk home 
with her, in order that the neigh- 
bours might stare, and audibly des- 
patched her daughter to instruct 
her papa, who lingered behind, to 
tell John to drive home the ‘ feyt’n,’ 
as she wanted air after the closeness 
of the church. The feyt’n accord- 
ingly drove away, and I, well pleased 
with the arrangement, escorted the 
large and dressy matron along the 
street. 

We glided away in the stream of 
the crowd. The lady was in excel- 
lent spirits, became placidly excited, 
assumed a swinging carriage and a 
mincing accent. I have had practice 
with ladies of this type, and, as a 
rule, employ great politeness to- 
wards the wives of influential soli- 
citors. 

We began to talk fashion and 
varieties. 

‘You are in luck to have arrived 
here just now, Mr. Catlyne—in the 
height of luck. We are going to 
be gay, unusually gay, even for us,’ 
the lady said with a proper pride— 
Sandyflat pride. 

‘ You are always so here, always 
gay at Sandyflat—fashionable, plea- 
sant,’ I answered. ‘ People here 
never seem to do anything but 
enjoy themselves ; delight in enter- 
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taining their friends; nicest people 
of my experience. Quite a treat to 
escape to Sandyflat after the smoke 
of London, the fogs of Dublin. 
You are singularly blest, favoured 
in every way—society, friends, cli- 
mate, everything charming.’ 

‘So all strangers say, indeed,’ ob- 
served the lady modestly. 

‘I can’t imagine a happier lot than 
to pass one’s life at Sandyflat.’ 

‘All strangers agree about that 
too, but no one considers you a 
stranger; we look upon you almost 
as one of ourselves, Mr. Catlyne ; 
you come here so frequently—will 
it make you vain if Isay it >—and are 
such a favourite with us all; you 
make yourself so agreeable, in- 
variably agreeable.’ 

‘It is easy to be agre 
certain conditions. 


able under 


I defy anyone 


to be either out of spirits or out of 


temper here,’ I answered, bowing. 

‘You will find it impossible to be 
either one or other during the next 
fortnight at any rate,’ answered 
Mrs. Dudgeon ; ; ‘there are so many 
things on foot. A fancy fair on 
Wedne sday next, then the Moriarty’s 
matinée, the spring flower show, and 
the Mangerton’s ball. Isn’t that 
a prospect ? ’ 

‘Enough to scatter one’s senses.’ 

‘But that i is not all, mamma; you 
forget,’ said Miss Dudgeon, turning 
sharply, ‘the sports on : the slope.’ 

‘Yes, the sports on the north 
slope. " Athletic sports, by gentle- 
men only, of course. Athletic spor ts, 
and afterwards a donkey race by — 

‘The young gentlemen of the 
town perhaps,’ I ventured to add 
playfully. 

‘Not at all—by the officers of the 
depot battalion,’ answered the lady, 
upon whom my mild sarcasm was 
wasted. ‘Nice fellows every one; 
band of the Royals; the command. 
ing officer, Colonel Johnson, a great 
friend of ours. Mrs. Johnson asked 
Julia on a visit too; a very nice 
woman, the daughter of an English 
baronet. Mrs. Johnson is quite 
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angry with the Mangertons about 
the Clancys.’ 

* About the Clancys?’ 

‘Yes, the Mangertons did not 
invite them; you heard itof course?’ 

‘Indeed!’ I tried to remember 
who the Clancys were. 

‘It is but too true, and I am 
sorry for it; such an intentional 
slight, so marked, as everybody 
will be there ; and Maria Clancy was 
at the convent with Julia, a nice 
girl too, though a little forward. 
I can’t understand why people are 
so particular in a case above all 
where the girl is herself present- 
able. And “what are the Manger- 
tons if one looks things in the face ? 
as if everybody does not know they 
were only millers at first. Very 
ridiculous, I think, but Mrs. Man- 
gerton is a worldly woman, very 
much so, ambitious and _push- 
ing, thinks of nothing but the 
world, and getting on in it. After all 
what is it all worth? For my part 
ostentation is positively distasteful, 
although I might be as well — 
perhaps, to indulge in display 
others are—but it is not my ine lina. 
tion. Wonderful how different 
some people are by nature from 
others; she is always craving after 
excitement and gaiety, while as to 
myself—but you heard about the 
Creaghs of course? all the world is 
talking of that.’ 

Being still 
concerning the 
Clancys 


confused 
the 


mentally 
identity of 
iI was compelled to admit 
my self 80 far out of the world as 
not to have heard anything about 
the Creaghs. 
‘Fancy Mr. Catlyne has not heard 


about the Creaghs, Julia!’ screams 
out the mother to her daughter, 
who was zigzagging before us on 
the causeway like a cutter beating 
to windward. 

‘Don’t believe him, mamma!’ an- 
swered the daughter, turning with 
a bounce and darting a glance of 
bewitching roguery into my eyes. 
‘He is such quiz; he only wants to 
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find out what we think of it, and 
then tell everybody ; I see it all in 
his face.’ 

‘I don’t mind if all the world 
knew what I think; I always de- 
clare my opinions openly, above 
board; I’m not ashamed of them, 
nor backward to utter what I 
think,’ said Mrs. Dudgeon, with a 
virtuous toss of the head. The lady 
was by nature as well as on prin- 
ciple matter-of-fact. ‘I admit the 
Creaghs are not nice people in 
themselves, certainly not—no orna- 
ments, not at all—but that is no 
reason for insulting them, I say,’ 
added the lady dogmatically. ‘Far 
better have left them out alto- 
gether, to treat them even like the 
Clancys. Mrs. Mangerton ought to 
have done so; nobody could have 
uttered a word against her if she 
had; she ought to have done so; 
under the circumstances it would 
have been quite natural; but to 
offend them so directly, with such 
an evident intention, is a different 
thing. It is not because people are 
not of our monde that we are to go 
out of our way to make them aware 
of it. I should be sorry to think it. 
However, it is not to be expected 
that everybody can hold the same 
position in society ; that would be 
unreasonable, and one can’t be 
expected to spoil one’s rooms either 
with other people who are certainly 
not ornaments; but still there is a 
medium. I repeat that 1 for one 
should not have blamed Mrs. Man- 
gerton if she had left them out 
altogether. Florence Creagh wants 
repose so sadly, although she is 
certainly an excellent girl, but then 
her manners—Julia, my love, do 
be more careful; you nearly upset 
that policeman! The greatest fault 
a girl can have, in my opinion, is 
want of repose. Poor Mrs. Creagh ! 
how she must feel it.’ 

‘The want of repose?’ I observed. 

‘No! the treatment of the Man- 
gertons ; it was cruel.’ 

‘He is quizzing us, mamma, 
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mind!’ said Julia, with another 
twirl. 

‘Just imagine; they asked the 
two younger girls, Tilly and Maggy 
Creagh, and left out the rest of the 
family—the father and mother.’ 

‘Very improper indeed,’ I ha- 
zarded at random. 

‘Not at all; I don’t agree with 
you. Nobody, in my opinion, would 
be so unreasonable as to expect 
that. The elderly Creaghs, the 
parents, might have been left at 
home; no necessity of including 
them. Rattling, pushing girls, like 
the daughters, would have easily 
found a way of their own of going, 
would have hunted up somebody to 
take them, never doubt ; not that I 
approve of that either. I certainly 
would not permit my daughter to 
visit anywhere without her mother. 
I don’t think it right, but the 
Creaghs are different.’ 

‘They can’t afford to be so par- 
ticular, poor things,’ sighed Julia. 

‘Fancy asking the two younger 
girls, and leaving out the eldest— 
Florence getting passée too, which 
makes it worse,’ continued Mrs. 
Dudgeon; ‘unkind, cruel, I say; 
although Florence is a girl I don’t, 
never could, admire or care about; 
but the eldest daughter, leaving her 
out, when they are doing every- 
thing to disguise her age! I won’t 
be uncharitable enough to say how 
many years older than Julia she is. 
It was too marked leaving out the 
father, mother, eldest daughter—’ 

‘And brother—Tom Creagh; such 
a nice fellow, too; a particular 
friend of mine, Mr. Catlyne,’ ob- 
served Miss Dudgeon. ‘I don’t 
care who knows it.’ 

‘IT wouldn’t even mind that,’ con- 
tinued the mother, in the same 
placid, canonical tone ; ‘he is but a 
boy, and enough of presentable 
young men can be had at the bar- 
racks at a moment’s notice; but to 
make selections from a family of 
daughters—making trash of them, 
I call it—I cannot regard it as any- 
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thing but an insult, far more so, in- 
deed, than if they had passed them 
over altogether, like the Clancys. 
Don’t you think so, Mr. Catlyne ?’ 

It was quite my opinion. 

‘ But if the girls were going, what 
would you think in that case; what 
would you think of people accepting 
such a slight—making so little of 
themselves, and going to the ball 
notwithstanding? And Tilly and 
Maggy are. They have accepted 
the Mangerton invitation. What do 
you think of that, Mr. Catlyne ?’ 
enquired Mrs. Dudgeon, in a state 
of excitement. ‘ Shameful !—almost 
unprincipled I call it,’ said the lady 
with emphasis, recognising a hecom- 
ing expression of wonder and incre- 
dulity in my face. 

‘Incredible !’ 

‘Such a lowering of the girls; 
but they should stop at home, de- 
cidedly they ovcur,’ added Julia, in a 
moral tone, who herself would have 
gone down the chimney rather than 
have missed the entertainment. 

‘You will be there, of course, Mr. 
Catlyne ?’ Mrs. Dudgeon added, as 
we halted at the entrance to her 
mansion. ‘They deferred the ball 
in order to take in the assizes. Some 
charming young men have joined 
your circuit this time, we learn— 
men of independent fortune, quite. 
Mr. Tatler, the judge’s nephew, they 
say, is perfection—a composer, an 
author, writes double acrostics, and 
sings; we hear great 
him; they say he has three thon- 
sand a year.’ 

‘’mquiteinterested about himal- 
ready !’ exclaims Julia. ‘Mind you 
put in a word for me, Mr. Catlyne ; 
te lt him I’m charming.’ 

‘That would be unnecessary, Miss 
Dudgeon; the youth is ne ither blind 
nor stupid.’ 

‘For shame, Mr. 
make me blush!’ 

‘ Julia is indeed a good girl,’ whis- 
pered the matron, whose business 
eye was seldom closed. 


” We shook handsand parted. With 


Catlyne ; you'll 
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a quickened step I returned in the 
direction of the town, slightly an. 
noyed perhaps at the disappearance 
of old Dudgeon—for it was in my 
programme to have a word with the 
attorney. 

At the turning of a street, how- 
ever, I ran against him. He had 
waited behind to bring a friar home 
to dinner, and was hanging on the 
ecclesiastical arm in a close and 
familiar manner. It was a confi- 
dence apparently, and I was in the 
act of passing, with a beaming and 
facetious smirk, when the excellent 
man stopped—the attorney, not the 
monk. 

‘Mr. Catlyne, a word, if you'll 
permit. It is not, I am aware, in 
course to refer to business in this 
way, nor is it my habit, either as a 
man or as a man of business, to do 
anything irregular or out of course ; 
still this is an exceptional case, and 
very important. I would ask you 
to fix an appointment as early as 
possible in the morning’ (here his 
voice dropped to the impressive pro- 
fessional tone). ‘Heavy case ; im- 
mense property at stake ; the Duke’s 

the great fishery case. I will call 
at the hotel at any hour you ap- 
point; but it must be to-morrow 
early.’ 

‘Wholeads foryou, Mr. Dudgeon?’ 
I enquired, endeay ouring to suppress 
any evidence of elation in voice or 
manner. 

‘Exactly why I want to see you; 
we must have a professional inter- 
view at added the attorney. 
‘IT admit we are ina fix fora leader, 
therefore an early hour. Pray do 
not disappoint,’ he added, as, hav- 
ing arranged an appointment, we 
shook hands. 

I fairly performed a series of 
half involuntary skips across the 
pavement after parting with the 
attorney. The success of this man- 
ceuvre mounted quickly to my 
brain. It was not so much the 
prospect of holding a brief in the 
famous suit itself, as an immediate 


once,’ 
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satisfaction at having laid my lines 
out so adroitly, taken the bearings 
of the position with a skill which 
had succeeded so well. It had been 
an inspiration to come down early 
to Sandyflat; I had been the early 
bird, and was rewarded for it 
with my worm; I had it safe, the 
reward of virtue, or of my intrigue, 
or of my hypocrisy—what matter 
for the name ? What matter whether 
by meanness, or foresight, or clever- 
ness ?—I had won. Who now was 
to lead in the Duke’s case? Ha! 
the first position on cireuit—one 
that Smithereens, Bashaw, Bantam, 
any of the foremost men, might 
have envied, would have crouched 
for. The great Serjeant, on his 
special engagement in the North, 
would be in an agreeable humour 
when it reached his ears that the 
great fishery case was to proceed 
after all, and that Catlyne was pro- 
moted to his place—leader! Cat- 
lyne leader—in the front—the fore- 
most man! 

The Duke’s case was an evident 
stepping-stone to fortune; it was 
impossible to over-estimate its im- 
portance to myself. My languid 
imagination warmed, glowed—filled 
the future up with brilliant pro- 
mises. In a suit so complicated, 
appeals, motions, consultations in- 
numerable would follow; I should 
perhaps find myself before the 
Lords; make a reputation. The 
Duke was not likely to take a de- 
feat, or abandon the contest, as long 
a single legal stone remained to be 
turned over. I should undoubtedly 
be invited to the autumnal battues 
at Mount Treasure. 

The chimes from the cathedral 
steeple rang out the merriest of 
peals as I passed hurriedly through 
the streets—the merriest peal that 
ever bells had spoken. How strong 
and full the notes of the brave clarion 
swept down the wind. Sandyflat 
was famous for its bells. How dis- 
tinct the congratulation of those 
metal tongues! How near and close 
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it came to me, how personal! I was 
ashamed, so clamorous and direct 
was the reference to myself. I 
wondered the passers-by did not 
turn and stare at me. So plainly 
did the exultant bells articulate, 
and the sweeping wind carried the 
news into every court and alley as 
I moved along: 

‘Good luck—to you—Catlyne— 
Coun — sellor — Cat — lyne—Your 
fortune— is — made— Fame — for- 
tune—and Cat—lyne—Cat-—lyne— 
Good luck—Goop Luck.’ 

So sang the belfry, I thought. 

Alas! it was a mocking note. I 
never was a lucky man in anything, 
or trusted in my luck for a breath- 
ing space even, that it did not give 
way underneath me. 


CHAPTER VI. 

EntertnG the hotel I encountered 
little Lollypop, of our circuit, just 
landed by the mail. He and a friend 
were en route to Lough Rooster, 
for the salmon fishing. I had the 
boys up to dinner—it was a plea- 
sant evening. I was in excellent 
spirits. Yet Lollypop criticised 
the wine, condemned the dinner, 
rated the waiter. He was out 
of temper about the Duke’s case, 
having travelled down with a 
brother of the angle, who explained 
that the famous salmon fishing of 
Lough Rooster was at an end if 
the Duke should win his suit. 

The gap in the Monk’s Weir 
would then be abolished. ‘ And 
after that the deluge,’ as Lollypop 
said; ‘there will be nothing worth 
living for; we won’t know what 
to do with ourselves then. Abolish 
Lough Rooster and its tributaries; 
you have no fishing in the country 
then worth talking about.’ 

‘But the Duke may not succeed. 
The corporation are strong, con- 
fident in their views, determined to 
fight it out—to fight on to the 
end—no doubt they will,’ I an- 
swered. ‘ Depend that a case of this 
kind will not be decided by one 
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verdict, however it goes; both sides 
are too strong for that. The Duke 
may not succeed after all.’ 

‘The Duke will have the best 
bar; he will go on from appeal to 
appeal, until he succeeds. The side 
with the best bar and longest purse 
is sure to win in the end,’ answered 
Lollypop, dolefully, who had the 
professional spirit well developed. 
* Besides, Smithereens’ father-in- 
law, old Baron Dobbin, will have 
the county cases this time, and he 
hates us sportsmen because his son 
has taken to brandy and race-horses. 
He makes no distinction. Sport 
with him means delirium tremens. 
Moreover, he always takes the side 
Smithereens is on—the old repro- 
bate—and the Serjeant will be on 
the Duke’s side. They told me in 
the train he was already retained.’ 

‘You are misinformed there,’ I 
observed. ‘The Serjeant is gone 
north; I heard it in town.’ ; 

‘Gone special north,’ joined in 
Lollypop’s friend. ‘ He was misled; 
fancied somehow the case had been 
postponed. Pleasant when he dis- 
covers the error! I should like to 
be up in a tree and witness the ex- 
plosion. Smithereens to miss such 
a plum as the fishery case! *T will 
make him more of a bear than 
ever.’ 

‘Perhaps Poynter, then, though 
Poynter is not much of a man for a 
thiny of the sort, and Bantam is 
only middling at a thing of any 
sort,’ answered Lollypop. ‘ Bashaw 
may be.’ 

‘ Bashaw is no good out of Chan- 
cery,’ replied the friend : ‘ considers 
Nisi Prius infra dig; he stifles under 
the load of his importance. Carries 
too much sail for the rough-and- 
ready navigation of a Nisi Prius 
suit,’ 

‘Top heavy and turns over. No 
matter,’ exclaimed Lollypop ; ‘ the 
Duke will have the best men going. 
Whoever they are, and I regard the 
case as settled; the salmon fishing 
is ruined.’ 
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‘All the best men together ; what 
a greedy Duke !’ 

* Do you go circuit this time, Lolly- 
pop?’ Lenquired, laughing inwardly, 
‘You dined three days at mess last 
time, and people said you were 
getting steady—a calumny in my 
opinion.’ 

‘I shall have to put my wig into 
court the first days, to show it’s 
there—to establish that I am still 
a practising barrister,’ answered 
Lollypop. ‘It won’t be much of a 
nuisance, as one can run in from 
the Lough in an hour; the fishing 
quarters are handy.’ 

‘How much time have you yet to 
serve ?’ enquired his friend. 

‘Three years, whole three years, 
before deliverance comes in the 
shape of a chairmanship—three 
years to complete my service term 
of ten. More’s the pity ; another 
shame, I say.’ 

‘What is a shame ?’ 

‘That a man in my position must 
serve his ten years; have a whole 
ten years’ standing before getting 
a chairmanship, even a beggarly 
chairmanship,’ answered Lollypop. 
‘My uncle, the parish priest of 
Kellysgrove, returns the county 
member; the proprietor of the 
Weekly Toady is a double first 
cousin of my mother’s ; my sister is 
married to a Castle attorney ; and 
yet I must wait, wait, have ten years’ 
practice, like any outsider, before 
getting even such a twopenny thing 
as a county.’ 

‘Tt is hard,’ I observed; ‘ but 
why not look higher—to the Bench 
or a mastership P—it would be the 
same trouble for ,ou; the same 
qualification would suffice.’ 

‘On the face of it it is unfair, to 
have to serve as long for one of the 
minor offices as for the Bench 
itself.’ 

* You'll never last out the time— 
survive the wear and tear of it— 
at the rate you're going. The work 
will be too much for you in the 
end, Lollypop,’ said his friend. 
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represented in the House, such 
abuses could not exist,’ answered 
the youth. ‘Monstrous you mem- 
bers don’t exert yourselves. What 
advantage, having so many of the 
profession in Parliament, if you 
don’t do something for the working 
members of the Bar ? What is to 
prevent you, Catlyne, for instance, 
from bringing i in a Billnext session 
to shorten the service for men 
placed as I am, for exceptional 
eases ? A short thing would do; 
the Government would not object. 
Tell them it might check Ribbon- 
ism, and things of that sort. Only a 
few lines of preamble. Say—lor 
the Rapid Promotion of Impatient 
Juniors (Ireland) Bill. All well to 
laugh, but you have been engaged 
in legislative transactions, in re- 
medial experiments, not a whit less 
ridiculous, and not half so good- 
natured.’ 

‘The Westmeath Acts, and Ju- 
ries, Grand Juries Bill, for example,’ 
said Lollypop’s friend, laughing sar- 
castically ; ‘ you voted for each of 
these, Mr. Catlyne.’ 

‘The English Bar would not 
stand such inconsistency in rules 
of promotion,’ persisted Lollypop. 
‘Their rules are stricter than ours,’ 
I answered. 

‘In the letter perhaps, but not in 
practice; men of influence manage 
to evade them when they please. 
Look at the case of Collier—the con- 
verted Collier. Government goes 
almost any length to humour the 
profession in England; yet English 
lawyers merely lawyers, not 
governors of the country—not the 
only cultivated class and resident 
aristocracy of the land, like us; 
they have no position to compare 
with ours.’ 

‘It is altogether intolerable, that 
ridiculous technical regulations 


are 


should be permitted to interfere 
with the promotion and comfort of 
aman who may at any moment be 
called upon to govern the country,’ 
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added Lollypop, dropping the ash 
from his cigar, ‘upon whose shoul- 
ders sO much respor nsibility may de- 
volve ; a man supported by interest, 
too, lay and clerical, propped up on 
both sides as it were—consin of a 
bishop—connection of a Govern- 
ment attorney !’ 

‘A singularly hard case, indeed.’ 

‘Catlyne, you might do some- 
thing for us next session ; positively 
might give us small fry a lift. No- 
body would mind. Smithereens 
and the rest are too important now 


to remember our existence; too 
selfish also. Every man minding 


his own corner, careless of the sub- 


stantial interests of the profession, 


that is the way with them all; 
but you might do something. And 
you are almost one of ourselves 


yet notwithstanding your silk; none 
of us regard you in any other light 
indeed. You are not of the first 
flight, although we wish you success 
and hope you may become so some 
day or other,’ said my candid and 
agreeable friend. 

It was late wien I retired that 
night, and later still ere I tasted 
the sweets of repose. Coming 
down to breakfast next morning, I 
overheard an English tourist com- 
plain of being kept awake by some 
one stamping about and making 
speeches all night in the room over 
his head. 


CHAPTER 


Ox the breakfast table a note 
from Dudgeon; he had taken cold 
at the church last evening, and of 
necessity postponed our appoint- 
ment for a day; but the letter was 
satisfactory and business-like. If 
not sufficiently recovered to visit 
me in the morning, I was to call at 
his residence, it said, Besides 
Dudgeon’s letter there was a pile of 
papers from other attorneys, all of a 
business character. I breakfasted 
with appetite; the prospect was 
agreeable ; it was to be a working 
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circuit with me, and when writing 
to Mrs. Catlyne I imparted the 
welcome news. 

My wife, a prudent woman, like 
all her sex, dearly loved the bird in 
the hand. It was her belief that I 
should have done better as a mere 
barrister than even as a legislator 
and statesman. She was of persist- 
ent temper, and constantly recom- 
mended that I should retire from 
Parliament altogether, relapse into a 
common law drudge, become a mere 
pounder at ‘ Nisi Prius,’ and accept 
a chairmanship with a grateful 
heart whenever fortune should pre- 
sent me with that humble comfort. 
Canon Ingomar knew better, how- 
ever, and gave a different counsel ; 
but Mrs. Catlyne had no respect 
whatever for the spiritual director 
of my political conscience ; she cor- 
dially detested the Canon and 
scoffed at his wisdom. 

My letters despatched, I strolled 
into the coffee-room of the hotel, 
mentally unsettled because of Dud- 
geon’s postponement. I desired to 
light on some loiterer to converse 
with. 

On the table, the most conspi- 
cuous object on it, lay a map of the 
famous Monk’s Weir and adjacent 
lands. The map was damp, fresh 
from the printer’s hands; it had 
been called into existence solely by 
the public interest involved in the 
coming case. All Sandyflat was in 
the busiest state of bustle and per- 
plexity about the great suit. Rarely 
did that tattling municipality dis- 
cover a subject so many-sided to 
talk about, one too which intimately 
concerned itself, which was really 
its business; an exceptional con- 
dition, a feature in the nature of 
the current of news and events 
which usually meandered there. 
Sandyflat had real occupation in 
discussing the points and demerits 
of the navigation and tideway de- 
fences ; and became learned on the 
privileges and rights of riparian 
proprietors. 

The quidnuncs of the town di- 
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vided into partisans of one or other 
contending party, but above the 
shifting partisan ranks was a fixed 
atmosphere of authentic wiseacres, 
composed of beings wise by nature 
and who, having reputations to sus- 
tain, refrained from venturing opi- 
nions or adopting sides. A sentence 
of prophecy safe and vague was all 
that could be extracted from this 
solemn body ; as, for instance, that 
‘the suit would turn out an expen- 
sive affair in the end, and probably 
wind up well for the lawyers.’ 

Even the very highest classes did 
not escape the infection of the per- 
vading interest. 

The high sheriff himself was sus- 
pected of secret ducal leanings, and 
the fallen prelate, the disestablished 
bishop, declared it was all the finger 
of Providence from the beginning, 
and proceeded directly from the 
Church Act and other disestablish- 
ing measures, and diabolical man- 
ceuvres of a democratic majority. 
To balance the bishop, however, the 
general, a devoted salmon fisher, was 
on the commissioners’ side, as was 
also the resident baronet, who had 
properly taken umbrage at the airs 
and growing importance of the 
Duke’s resident agent. Leading the 
respectable ranks was the big bacon 
factor, as a matter of course an un- 
compromising aristocrat. But he 
was fortunately balanced on the 
other side by the great brewer, who, 
having the public-houses in view, 
could not afford to be anything else 
than popular. 

As time progressed a good deal 
of spirit came up between the Duke’s 
men and the commissioners’ follow- 
ers. At the board-room of the union, 
where every variety of local noodle- 
dom assembled in biweekly session, 
uttermost distress and confusion 
reigned. The guardians of the 
union found it impossible any longer 
to proceed with the ordinary busi- 
ness of ‘laying their heads toge- 
ther’ on account of it; no sooner 
did they attempt that feat than 
the fishery question bounced in like 
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a cricket-ball, and like a row of 
skittles the elderly heads were 
driven far asunder again. The 
Duke’s agent led one portion, Wag- 
tail the other, and as sure as the 
agent proposed a resolution Wag- 
tail was ready with an amendment 
to follow it ; on divisions the gene- 
ral body took sides, and voted black 
or white according as their fishery 
leanings or animosities directed. 

One day the chairman, a country 
gentleman of considerable mental 
power and fertility of resource, 
appeared at the board-room with a 
salmon fly stuck in the leaf of his 
hat as a symbol of his leanings 
towards the popular side ; the ang- 
ling interest, and one by one a few 
of the leading men ambitious of 
popularity, adopted the device, so 
that the foremost partisans of the 
commissioners came by degrees to 
have their head gear garnished with 
salmon flies. These ornaments 
grew in the end to be almost a 
symbol of faith and politics, like the 
bunch of shamrocks on Patrick’s 
Day; it was like the Wars of the 
Roses on a small scale. The other 
side, however, retaliated in sarcasms 
on these flies, and said that Wag- 
tail’s men had bees in their bonnets. 
This spread to be a joke, and the 
bee being an emblem of industry, it 
came to be applied in a sneering 
sense to the body of guardians 
generally. They were called the 
‘busy bees’ in ironical compliment 
to their industrial habits; and the 
more the representatives of the rate- 
payers buzzed and bustled about, 
discussing the merits and features 
of the popular topic, the closer 
did the sobriquet cling. 

From this point things grew 
serious. People began to take 
offence so earnestly that divergence 
from their respective fishery opi- 
nions was considered a personal 
matter. Neighbours fell out, friends 
of long standing began to revile and 
abuse each other with an honest 
zeal. Had it been a religious, even 
a controversial dispute, or were a 
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solemn political principle at stake, 
no greater exhibition of energy 
could have been reasonably expected 
from the people of Sandyflat. 

The map which I inspected was 
marked in pencil dots and supple- 
mented with marginal notes by 
different disputants who had been 
studying the subject before my 
arrival, 

Red-ink lines indicated the sup- 
posed run of the precious fish u 
channel, soundings of depths and 
measurementsof shoals were marked 
in scientific symbols unintelligible 
to me, various hieroglyphics pointed 
out a presumed detriment to the 
rival interests of private landed 
property and of public convenience. 

‘Is there, or has there been, any- 
thing like navigation so high up 
stream’‘as this Monk’s Weir at all ?’ 
I asked myself aloud, bending an 
eye-glass over the lines and dots, 
workings and marginal notes. ‘ Un- 
less the way of the river has altered 
considerably, in the highest flood 
only could anything like a craft 
ascend beyond this shoal in my 
opinion.’ 

‘ Never anything bigger than an 
odd sand-boat, Counsellor; never 
within the memory of my grand- 
mother at least, and I’m no chicken. 
Ah! a serious business this law- 
suit, Mr. Catlyne, a bad one too; 
who can say how it will end? The 
law is an uncertain thing, sir, with 
all respect—slow and dangerous. 
Some fellows on Wagtail’s side 
would think as little of swearing 
through a stone wall, as the Ribbon 
boys would of shooting a landlord 
in the next county.’ 

The proprietor of the hotel had 
followed me into the room. He 
was a friend of old standing. ‘It 
is indeed an important suit, Mr. 
McCann,’ I suid, shaking hands. 

‘ Oh, bad, bad; a scheming piece 
of business from beginning to end. 
The Duke’s family have had a right 
of fishing that weir—enjoyed it, un- 
disturbed—in direct line from the 
reign of King John. The world 
12 
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knows that. To them belong all 
the lands and royalties about here, 
and all the rivers running in a 
western direction from Mount Trea- 
sure to the sea. It is just nonsense 
of any corporation to think of inter- 
fering with a title like that, or to 
disturb a family which has enjoyed 
it so long. A fine family, too, re- 
spectable, thoroughbred, every mem- 
ber of it—noblemen, noblewomen— 
ladies rather, I should say.’ 

My landlord was clearly on the 
right side. ‘The Duke is much es- 
teemed in these parts, no doubt?’ I 
observed, leading him gently. 

* Strange if hewere not esteemed, 
indeed! and why not, Counsellor ? 
Good landlord, generous nobleman ; 
considerate, kind, charitable. Es- 
teemed! why shouldn’t he be? 
Never comes this way without 
engaging my entire first floor— 
travels like a gentleman always. 
Not only that, but a free giver to 
everything in the place; besides 
free with hand, land, and money, 
timber, slate, and lime for all the 
school-houses on the estate, Protes- 
tant and Catholic alike, no distinc- 
tion; grants too for every parish 
improvement.’ 

* Very generous.’ 

‘You may well say it—generous! 
And to think of a man, a nobleman 
like him, being set upon and an- 
noyed, disturbed in his mind and 
property, bya nameless, ignorant set 
like those—those—commissioners. 
It gives one a bad tastein the mouth 
to mention them,’ said Mr. McCann, 
emphasising his opinion by an illus- 
tration less delicate than expressive. 

‘Some fellow at the bottom of it 
probably. Some job.’ 

‘Oh, then, a real fellow, and a 
real job, and nothing else but a fel- 
low, and that’s his name—Wagtail. 
You know him, Counsellor, in the 
way of business. All his doing, all 
to bring himself into notice; and he 
is always at it—to do mischief and 
bring himself into notice, all he 
ever thinks or cares about from 
morning till night.’ 
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‘Wagtail, Son, and Wagtail, the 
eminent solicitors? I imagined they 
were doing well.’ 

‘You may imagine they will 
do well, better than well, in this 
suit, whatever way it turns out, Mr. 
Catlyne. Costs will be paid ; ’tis all 
they care about. All for the public 
good, by the way, too; rights of the 
poor fishermen, and the rest of it; 
when the Duke distributes parish 
blankets, bread tickets, and coal 
every Christmas to these very starv- 
ing fishermen. Is that invading 
their rights? Is that robbery and 
tyranny, I want to know? More 
fool the Duke, I say; but not more 
fool he than the other fools that a 
pack of upstarts are leading by the 
nose—town commissioners indeed 
—and Wagtail’s grandfather a tailor, 
a downright bad one besides, lived 
at top of Water Lane, and his mother 
a daughter of old Dinny Skinflint, 
the miser who robbed the nuns and 
died howling for a priest. He is 
now in a place I wouldn’t like to 
mention, while his son-in-law is a 
respectable man, a town commis- 
sioner, moreover—bless the mark !’ 
added Mr. McCann emphatically. 

‘I am quite of your opinion ; the 
Duke’s rights are apparently unas- 
sailable,’ 1 answered. 

‘If not, would they have de- 
scended from the days of King 
John?’ said my landlord trium- 
phantly. ‘When any of the com- 
missioners’ people pat on airs, and 
go on with their logic about char- 
ters, several-fisheries, navigation 
clauses, and the rest of it, I answer 
that the days of King John are 
argument enough for me.’ 

‘Prima facie the undisturbed 
possession for such a term is a 
strong argument,’ I observed. 

‘I'd find a stronger one still if it 
was my case. In my Lord Duke’s 
place I'd know what to do. I'd 
make a ready end of this fishery 
case if they sent me to settle it, and 
I said as much on Tuesday last to 
Mr. Kennefick, the agent, when he 
‘alled in to lunch. It would bea 
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lesson to these people, once for all, 
with their rights of man and the 
rest of it—put the Radical madness 
out of their heads for a lifetime to 
come, any way.’ 

‘The Duke could not listen toa 
compromise ; it would be very im- 
proper, impossible, under the cir- 
cumstances,’ I said, hurt at the im- 
morality of seeking to impede the 
progress of the case. 

Mr. McCann laughed. ‘Yes, I'd 
compromise them. The very thing. 
I'd compromise them double quick. 
If Mr. Kennefick took my advice, 
or asked my assistance, I’d just 
withdraw all grants and annuities 
from every public charity and 
benevolent undertaking. Stop sub- 
scriptions to the schools, infirmary, 
and Dorcas fund. Turn adrift every 
pensioner on the estate. Shut up 
the colliery, which isa losing game, 
only kept on for the benefit of the 
hands. Get rid of the hands at 
once. Import English workmen 
and Scotch stewards. Raise the 
rent a third on the two baronies of 
Curraglass; they are out of lease, 
and tenants have as good as the 
fee of the land there. Bundle every 
man who has holding on the river 
head over heels out of his farm and 
into the poor-house—the proper 
place for him; he would learn what 
equality meant there. But his 
Grace is too kind; does not 
know how to’ deal with the ver- 
min. If he’d appoint me agent, 
I'd settle the fishery case in one 
three-months. At one quarter 
sessions a package of processes 
would make an end of the business, 
and give everyone in the town a 
quiet life for everafter—a thing we 
are not used to here at present.’ 

‘That plan would make an end 
of the agent also in all probability— 
of anyone who ventured to take 
matters with such a high hand,’ I 
answered, smiling. 

‘Not at all. They have not the 
heart or the courage. I wouldn’t 
recommend such a course in the next 
county, certainly not by any means. 
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A different thing there altogether.’ 

‘There are boys in the next 
county, then P’ 

‘But in this one nothing but 
mean-spirited creatures—burdened 
with large families—men who don’t 
even know how to handle a firelock 
or anything else, and as poor, as 
poor as winter, a disgrace to the 
property, as I told Mr. Kennefick, 
the agent.’ 

‘If so poor, is it not proof that 
their holdings are not so much 
underlet as you affirm?’ I said, 
with a professional smirk. ‘A 
contradiction there, Mr. McCann, I 
apprehend ?’ 

‘No such thing, Counsellor, with 
great respect. "Tis the same all 
over the country when tenants are 
impoverished, wanting the neces- 
saries of life; ‘tis always because 
their lands are underlet. Ask any 
country gentleman, any land agent of 
experience; he will tell you the same 
thing. A good interest in a farm 
ruins the tenant, makes him indo- 
lent—no such thing as getting the 
Irish cotter to work, sir, unless hun- 
ger is snapping at his heels. In fact, 
there is but one receipt ; if you want 
to improve the condition of the Irish 
tenant, there is only one way—grind 
him.’ ; 

‘Then for the tenant and the 
Irish labourer your plan would be 
to grind him smaller, I suppose? ’ 

‘ The Irish labourer doesn’t exist ; 
there is no such thing; at least I 
have never laid an eye upon such a 
curiosity yet,’ answered my landlord 
complacently. ‘No such thing as a 
labourer in this country, Counsellor 
Catlyne.’ 

‘That’s your experience?’ 

‘My experience ; and I was born 
here, I’m sorry to say, though my 
father came from the North, a North 
Briton ; but I am West, West Briton 
born and bred, the more my loss,’ 
added McCann, facing round with 
hisback to thefire. ‘I have thoroughly 
studied the subject, and my mind 
is made up on the Irish question. A 
singular people indeed, very remark- 
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able; but there is only one receipt, 
one way of managing them, and I'd 
never recommend any other. Trans- 
plant! that’s the only receipt for 
improving this country and amend- 
ing the condition of the Irish race.’ 

‘Transplant the people ?’ 

‘Bodily—the entire population. 
It doesn’t succeed upon this soil, 
sir, don’t suit the climate ; that’s the 
whole Irish question from beginning 
to end, and the only Irish cure is to 
get rid of the Irish the best way you 
can. Transplant; that is the only 
sort of farming suited for this 
country. Send them carriage paid 
anywhere, but get rid of them; 
root’em out, root and branch. Grub 
em up like thistles; they'll sting 
you and poison the land if you give 
them room to seed and propagate. 
Also patriots, agitators, parish poli- 
ticians: I’d treat them all from top 
to bottom like the peasants—banish 
the whole concern. A thriftless, out- 
at-elbow, lazy tribe, disgrace to ws, 
to British civilisation, in fact; the 
aim of every Irish politician is to 
get his dirty hand into his neigh- 
bour’s empty pocket, Counsellor 
Catlyne. That’s our noble selves. 
What we are good for in this 
country, what we are always doing 
or trying to do. That’s Wagtail 
and the rights of man all the world 
over, in Ireland and out of it, every- 
where else, as far as my eye can 
see.’ 

‘A sweeping assertion, and the 
other is certainly a sweeping 
measure. How would you populate 
the land after your grand trans- 
plantation scheme ?’ I asked. 

‘I'd populate the land with Chinese 
and reaping machines, sir!’ an- 
swered McCann; ‘ with monkeys, or 
any other animal but the Celt. I'd 
take Young Ireland and send her to 
Botany Bay for the benefit of her 
health; and all the rest of her kin- 
dred—the Phoenix, the Fenian, the 
Ribbonman—should follow to keep 
her company.’ 

‘ You are for strong remedies ? ’ 

‘I am for remedies, not for ideas, 
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Counsellor; for thorough Jamaica 
remedies. We must hold Ireland as 
we hold India, or let her go alto- 
gether; that’s the whole of it. 
Irish ideas! The Irish idea, sir, is 
to cast us off; and if we relax 
our hold ever so little, depend that 
she’ll try. We must tighten the 
grasp again without loss of time. 
Appoint a good energetic Protes- 
tant Viceroy of the old stamp, 
who will govern without having 
any ideas. Put the country 
under proclamation, keep troops— 
horse, foot, and dragoons—on the 
march backward and forward night 
and day. Abolish juries, burn the 
Habeas Corpus. Erect a factory in 
the Lower Castle Yard for spinning 
halters and cats-o’-nine-tails. That 
was the good old plan, and that’s 
what is wantedagain. “Twill never 
be a quiet land to live in until they 
come back to the old plan. Sooner 
or later they will have to do it, and 
the sooner the better, in my humble 
opinion.’ 

Here astreet ballad singer placed 
himself in position in front of the 
coffee-room window, and in the 
vigorous tones of his profession 
bawled out— 

Brave O’Connell’s soul's in heaven, 

With the angels and the saints ; 

And his body’s in Glasnevin, 

Where ’tis free from all complaints. 

‘Listen to that, Counsellor Cat- 
lyne. That is the scrt of thing 
that goes on here from morning till 
night, bawling their seditious stuff 
about the streets, infecting people’s 
minds, and keeping the traditions 
of rebellion alive, the police looking 
on and only langhing at it too,’ 
added Mr. McCann with a shrug of 
disgust. ‘Well worth while to be 
building schools and educating the 
people, teaching ‘em the difference 
of right and wrong—difference 
between bad and worse I call it—for 
’tis from bad to worse things are 
going in this country Sunday and 
holiday, and every day and hour that 
passes over our heads.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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RAMBLES. 


By Parrictus Waker, Esq. 


AT CANTERBURY. 


CARRIED a couple of American 
friends the other day to one of 
the most interesting parts of 
London, especially to natives of the 
new country, and yet a terra incog- 
nita to many thoroughbred cock- 
neys: namely, certain old places on 
either side of London Bridge; and 
first to that ancient church Saint 
Saviour’s, better known as Saint 
Mary Overie’s. ‘St. Mary O’ the 
Ferry’ it is usually explained, but 
Stow says ‘ St. Mary over the lie,’ 
or Overy, that is, Over the Water, 
and adds that Mary was a maiden 
who (long before the Conquest) 
founded a House of Sisters here, 
and at her death bequeathed to it 
the care and profits of the ferry 
(no bridge being then built), as she 
had inherited the same from her 
parents. The House of Sisters was 
afterwards changed into a monas- 
tery, and in place of the ferry a 
bridge of wood was built. ‘ But 
lastly the same Bridge was 
builded of stone, and then, in the 
Year 1106, was this Church again 
founded for Canons Regular, by 
William Pont de le Arche, and 
William Dauncey, kts. Normans.’ 
By Act of 32nd Henry VIII, 
the two parishes (says Strype) 
of St. Margaret’s and St. Mary 
Magdalene’s in Southwark were 
united, and the Church of the 
Monastery of St. Mary Overy made 
the Parish Church, and called by the 
name of St. Saviour’s.! 

The choir and transepts are in 
a surprising state of neglect and 
disarray. ‘The nave was re-built 
in 1840, and is now an ugly parish 
church, with prim pews and pul- 


pit; and the fine old carved bosses 
of the ceiling, then taken down, 
are piled up in an arch or two of 
the choir hke a mass of rejected 
building-materials. Everything is 
dingy and dismal. We found on 
a slab among the rude flagging the 
name of ‘John Fletcher,’ and on 
another hard by (removed from 
the churchyard) that of ‘Philip 
Massinger.’ In a corner of the 
south transept, John Gower’s richer 
tomb occupies a recess in the wall; 
but it has lost much in interest by 
having been transplanted hither, 
from the chapel on the north side, 
where the poet himself had chosen 
the resting-place of his mortal 
body, and by reason also of the 
gaudy colours and modern Gothic 
lettering with which certain modern 
Goths have decorated it. How 
hollow our pretence of respecting 
the wishes of the dead—even the 
illustrious dead! Witness the re- 
cent burial of the body of Charles 
Dickens in Westminster Abbey, in 
opposition to his distinct and em- 
phatic request to have his grave 
made at Rochester, in the midst of 
the scenes of his childhood and of 
his last years—scenes for which he 
had ever a peculiar regard. In the 
latter place, too, the memorial stone 
would have been incomparably more 
interesting and affecting. 

Many people have a notion that 
Gower wasa predecessor of Chaucer; 
most, perhaps, that if contempo- 
rary, Gower was a good deal the 
senior. But, as far as the evidence 
goes, they seem to have enjoyed a 
friendship level in point of age and 
otherwise—the different value of 


* Survey of London, &c., by Stow, continued by Strype. Lond. 1720, vol. ii., pp. 8, 9. 
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their genius waiting to be tested by 
Time’s chemic hand. 

From the fine old church, dis- 
honoured by modern hands both 
in what has been done and what 
left undone, it is but a step to 
the Borough High Street, with its 
row of ancient inn-yards, all much 
alike in plan—a gateway leading into 
a widerspace overhung with wooden 
galleries. There are the ‘ George,’ 
the ‘White Hart,’ the ‘ Queen’s 
Head,’ which is the trimmest; but 
the most famous and the one we 
have come to see is ‘ The Talbot,’ 
formerly, as the sign tells us, ‘ The 
Tabard ’—the herald’s coat having 
given way to the mastiff probably 
through mere corruption of the 
sound of the word. 


Befell that, in that season [April] on a 
day, 

In Southwark at the Tabard as I lay, 

Ready to wenden on my pilgrimage 

To Canterbury with full devout courage, 

At night was come into that hostlerie 

Well nine and twenty in a company 

Of sundry folk, by aventure i-fall 

In fellowship, and pilgrims were they all 

That toward Canterbury wolden ride. 

The chambers and the stables weren wide, 

And well we weren eased atté best. 

And shortly, when the sunné was to rest, 

So had I spoken with them everyone 

That I was of their fellowship anon. 


How pleasant and fresh sound the 
old, old lines! And now see anew 
April day, and pilgrims, from a 
land that even Poet Chaucer never 
dreamed of, come to look, for his 
sake, at the old Inn! 

My friends were provided with 
Murray’s Handbook to Modern 
London, and found, at page 261, 
‘Tabard Inn, Southwark, d&c. 
Pulled down.’ My experience in 
Guide Books considerably sur- 
passes my faith; still this state- 
ment gave me a little qualm, and 
I approached the old gateway with 
some touch of anxiety, and, going 
through, saw with relief the tavern 
on the right hand, the old bal- 
conies and tottering roofs on the 
left, the stables at the end, all 
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remaining exactly as I first saw 
them, a young poetic pilgrim some 
five-and-twenty years ago. Perhaps 
nothing in the present edifices can 
be proved to be of Chaucer’s time; 
but parts of them are several cen- 
turics old, and the inn in all pro- 
bability holds the same site and the 
same general plan as in the reign of 
Edward IIT. Indeed, as far as I can 
see, we are not forbidden to suppose 
that portions may still be here of 
the very ‘ Tabard’ of Chaucer, 

The yard was full of the clatter 
and litter of a carrier’s inn, and 
half blocked up with huge carts and 
elephantine horses. The balconied 
part rests upon stout oaken pillars, 
which show no sign of decay; but 
from the empty and neglected state 
of the rooms one infers that the old 
edifice is awaiting the harlequin 
stroke of this motley Nineteenth 
Century of ours. A big, carter-like 
man, who was lounging against 
one of the pillars, handed me the 
key—‘ You can go up and take a 
look round.’ There was nothing to 
see in the nest of little chambers— 
made, most of them, by partitions out 
of one large room, the very room, as 
some enthusiasts declare, in which 
the thirty pilgrims met,—nothing 
save the squalid desolation of a 
long-forsaken house of the humbler 
sort. It was odd to find so much 
waste space within a bow-shot of 
London Bridge, and it can scarcely 
stay thus much longer. When the 
‘Talbot-Tabard’—up to this mo- 
ment remaining the same that it 
has always been within the limits 
of living memory (only more grimy, 
perhaps, than it was a generation 
or two back, and these empty 
rooms were then occupied )—shall be 
really pulled down, and Mr. Mur- 
ray’santicipatory statement becomes 
correct, London will certainly be 
the poorer by an object of interest to 
all readers of English poetry. 

Yet, after all, the supper at which 
Harry Bailey presided was never 
aught but a dream-supper—the 
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lively picture of a company which 
no room,ever held. Doubtless the 
‘Tabard’ was a usual starting place 
for Canterbury pilgrims ; but those 
pilgrims for whose sake we still seek 
the dirty inn-yard in the Boro’ 
are but children of a poet’s brain. 
Out of true material indeed he 
shaped them, but his the shaping 
and the bringing of them together, 
twenty-nine representative figures 
from the England of Edward III. 
Many million men and women have 
passed and left no discoverable 
trace, while these fine puppets 
remain. 

But one feels sure that Chaucer 
did come to the ‘ Tabard,’ and see 
the humours of the place. Our 
American friends, too, have 
an immense appetite for every 
‘famous thing of eld,’ and are the 
reverse of sceptical or captious. 
No folk so charming to go about 
with in the Old World.. Besides 
their habitual bonhommie, frankness, 
and obligingness, their curiosity and 
appreciation open the eyes of a 
native to many things not seen be- 
cause always seen. ‘ Chaucer’s 
Tabard,’ thatisenough; and whether 
the old balcony is of the time of 
Edward, or Elizabeth, or the Second 
Charles, matters little, it is crusted 
with antiquity and perfumed with 
poetic associations. Let us also take 
the wise part of making the most of 
our ‘Tabard.’ After all, though the 
great fire of Southwark, in 1676, 
most likely burned part of the 
ancient inn, it may have spared 
part. Would any such balcony have 
been newly put up at that time of 
day ? 

I fancy Chaucer sleeping here, 
and constructing—he, the English 
* ‘maker ’—out of the dream-stuff of 
which the real pilgrims whom he 
met were composed, his own com- 
pany of more durable phantoms. 
And thus remain alive for us to this 
day the honourable Knight, the 
gay young Squire, the sturdy Yeo- 
man, the gentle Prioress (who 
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had a nun and three priests with 
her), the lusty fat Monk, the 
merry Friar, the grave Merchant, 
the learned Clerk, the discreet 
Serjeant of Law, the dinner-loving 
Franklin, the Haberdasher, the Car- 
penter, the Weaver, the Dyer, the 
Tapisser, the Cook, the Shipman 
(‘with many a tempest had his 
beard been shake’), the Doctor of 
Physic, the naughty Widow from 
Bath, the poor and pious Parson, 
the sturdy Miller, the Ploughman, 
the Manciple, the Pardoner, the 
Reeve, ‘a slender, choleric man,’ 
and the Summoner, with ‘ fire-red 
cheriibyne’s face.’ 

They all met at supper, with 
abundant victuals and strong wine, 
the host of the inn, Harry Bailey, 
at the head, I suppose, of the table. 
He was a large man, a seemly, and 
a manly, bold of his speech, and 
merry, but also wise and well- 
taught. 

Supper done, he makes a speech 
to his guests, in style at once 
familiar and respectful, proposing 
to accompany their party to Can- 
terbury at his own cost, and to act 
as their guide, and further that, 
to make the journey pleasanter, 
each pilgrim shall agree to tell two 
stories going, and two more on the 
way back; the best story-teller to 
sit free at another general supper 
here at the ‘Tabard’ when all is 
finished. 

This was accepted; and next 
morning, ‘when that day began to 
spring,’ they all arose, and, being 
gathered in a flock, rode forth at 
an easy pace, the miller playing 
them out of town with his bag- 
pipe; and when they reached the 
watering place of Saint Thomas (at 
the second milestone, ’tis said, on 
the road to Canterbury), the host 
made them all draw cuts, and it fell 
to the Knight to tell the first tale— 


Whilom, as olde stories tellen us, 
There was a duke that highte Theseus ; 


who wedded the queen Hippolyia, 
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And brought her home with him in his 
countré 

With much glorie and great solemnité, 

And eke her younge sister Emelye. 

And thus with victorie and with melodie 

Let I this noble Duke to Athens ride. 


So will we let the pilgrims ride 
forward. But that return-supper, 
ordered five centuries ago, has not 
yet been eaten ; indeed, the com- 
pany never arrived at Canterbury, 
however near they came, and are still 
—men, and women, and horses, in 
all their fourteenth century array— 
somewhere on the road, ever riding 
forward and telling their tales in 
turn. 

Nay, this were to wrap the 
bright procession in too dark a 
cloud of fancy! Rather let us hold 
for certain that they knelt at the 
shrine of ‘the holy blissful martyr,’ 
rode :prosperously back to London, 
telling -many ‘a fine tale on the 
homeward journey, and sat down to 
a noble supper at the ‘ Tabard,’ at 
which all drank to the best story- 


teller, by decision of their manly 
host and fellow pilgrim Harry 


Bailey. Who that best was, and 
what the stories told on the re- 
turn, we shall never know; inas- 
much as the quiet pilgrim, rather 
short and fat, with mild, grave face 
—which, however, had somewhat 
‘elvish’ in it—and who usually 
looked upon the ground, as though 
he would ‘find a hare,’ laid down 
his pen too soon, and no other man 
could repeat the sayings and doings 
of the company. 

The sum of all the accounts of 
Chaucer’s early life is simple and 
complete as the O of Giotto. No- 
thing is known of Chaucer’s early 
life. We cannot learn where or when 
he was born, or anything authentic 
as to his family or education. The 
name originally is French (spelt 
Chaucier, Chaussier, and other 
Ways), and means shoemaker, or 
perhaps breeches-maker. It is 
guessed that he was born in London, 
about the year 1328. There are 
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rumours, all baseless, of his having 
been a member of the University of 
Cambridge, of Oxford, of the Inner 
Temple, and beaten a friar in Fleet 
Street. That he somehow received 
a high cultivation, and came into 
Court favour, is certain; and he 
appears to have gone to France 
with Edward the Third’s army, in 
1359, and to have been made pri- 
soner; but he got safe back to 
England, and within a few years 
took to his wife Philippa, daughter 
of Sir Payne Roet, and maid of 
honour to the Queen. Another 
daughter of Sir Payne, Katherine 
by name, was of the retinue of 
Blanche, Duchess of Lancaster, 
first wife of John of Gaunt. Ka- 
therine married Sir Hugh Swinford, 
a Lincolnshire knight, became a 
widow, returned to John of Gaunt’s 
household as governess to his 
children; he having meanwhile 
lost his Duchess Blanche, and mar- 
ried a Duchess Constance. After a 
time, this Duchess also died, and 
then John of Gaunt married the 
governess, his old friend Katherine ; 
and thus poet Chaucer, of no family, 
became closely connected by mar- 
riage with the Royalty of England. 
He and his wife enjoyed various 
gifts and pensions; and Chaucer 
was frequently employed on the 
King’s service, on diplomatic mis- 
sions; for in those days kings 
thought a good brain a useful com- 
modity, and were glad to find work 
for it. In Italy, at the same time, 
the learned Petrarch was busy in 
State affairs. But neither Chaucer 
nor Petrarch had a public and its 
publishers to depend upon, and little 
foresaw, with all their wit, into 
what a glorious thing Literature 
was one day to develop itself. If 
they could have been told propheti- 
cally of the books, magazines, news- 
papers, &c., that would be pro- 
duced in London alone, in a single 
twelvemonth, the ‘ capital invested ’ 
therein (this phrase would have 
been a puzzle), and the revenues 
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accruing, it would certainly for a 
moment have sarprised them. 
While on a mission in Lombardy, 
Chaucer is thought to have met 
Petrarch, that ‘learned clerk,’ at 
Padua; and perhaps he did; but 
there is no proof of it. 

Chaucer filled, moreover, for a 
number of years the office of Comp- 
troller of Customs for the Port of 
London, and was returned to Par- 
liament in 1386, as knight of the 
shire for Kent; the feeble Second 
Richard, aged 19, being King. 
Richard wished to govern through 
a clique of his personal favourites. 
Parliament met in October 1386, 
and impeached the King’s ministers. 
At the end of a month of violent 
disputes, the King dissolved Parlia- 
ment, and Chaucer as one of the ob- 
noxious members, and a connection 
and supporter of the Duke-of Lan- 
caster (who was in opposition), was 
dismissed from the Customs’ service. 
This at least is the residuum of pro- 
bability from a mixture of various 
statements. It has often been stated 
that, to avoid to enmity of the Go- 
vernment, Chaucer retired to the 
Continent, and on coming back to 
England was imprisoned for three 
years in the Tower. There is no 
real ground for any such statement ; 
but it does seem certain that the 
Poet in his old age was ill off for 
money, and in 1398 the King 
granted him a protection from ar- 
rest. Next year, Bolingbroke (son 
of John of Gaunt, Chaucer’s friend 
and connection by marriage) took 
the crown, and immediately granted 
Chaucer a pension of £26 13. 4d. 
ayear. On Christmas Eve 1399, 
the Poet, some seventy years of 
age, and now, let us hope, at ease 
from duns, went into a house situ- 
ated in the garden of ‘the Chapel 
of the Blessed Mary’ (where Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel now stands), 
which house he took from the Ab- 
bot and monks of Westminster, on 
a lease of 53 years, at £2 138. 4d. 
a year. But he occupied it only ten 
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months. He died October 25, 1400, 
and his body was laid in the ad- 
jacent Abbey. 


Soon after this visit to the 
‘Tabard,’ I enjoyed my first sight 
of the famous old city of Saint 
Augustine and Thomas 4 Becket. 
At a curve of the railway the three 
towers of the Cathedral rush into 
view, not far off; and here is Can- 
terbury Station. 

Why, I wonder, are all the railway 
stations in this partof England—the 
rich and flowery Kent—so mean 
and uncared for? The ‘ London, 
Chatham, and Dover’ has a blight 
upon it, which perhaps extends to 
the station-masters, and they are 
too dispirited to plant mignonette 
or train a rose-bush. The aspect of 
the stations on the London and 
Hastings line (to take one in the 
same part of England) is very 
different. 

Here is part of the gray city wall, 
with green hawthorns growing out 
of the bastions, and tall elm-trees 
rising within. That grassy mound 
at one angle bears the odd name of 
‘Dane John ’—corruption probably 
of donjon, which, by the way, is the 
same as dungeon, and means a strong 
place. The word is Keltic, and 
gives name to several places in Ire- 
land, including Dangan in Meath, the 
Duke of Wellington’ s birthplace. 

And now we turn into the High 
Street — long, level, narrowish, 
slightly bending g, with many old 
gables and projecting windows ; the 
houses not lofty ; the general aspect 
rural and quiet. Up a narrow 
bye-way on the right is caught 
an exciting glimpse of a huge 
stone gateway covered with time- 
worn sculpture; while in front, 
closing the street, stands the old 
West Gate of the city—a massive 
fortalice, through whose low-browed 
arch is seen the suburb of Saint 
Dunstan. Over the battlements 
rises to view a grovy hill, part of 
the sloping ridge that shelters the 
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shallow vale of Canterbury on the 
west. 

The ‘ London, Chatham, and Dover’ 
brought me in behind time of course 

about half an hour—and it was 
too late to get into the Cathedral; 
nevertheless, I hastened to that fine 
old gateway, up Mercery Lane. At 
the left-hand corner of the lane was 
once a famous pilgrims’ inn, in 
which, if you like, you can fancy 
Chaucer’s company putting up. 
The Cathedral yard is not a striking 
one. The south porch (the prin- 
cipal entrance in all Saxon-English 
churches) is finely proportioned ; 
but, ah me, how the restaurateur 
has been at work! What raw and 
coarse recutting of the sculpture 
work! What mean little new 
statues! In good sculpture, I 
know things the size of half an 
orange that look as grand in their 
sort as the Parthenon. 

More of these statues are swarm- 
ing in the lower niches of the west 
towers—‘ by Phyffers,’ says Murray. 


‘ And who is the sculptor Phyffers ?’ 
Tasked a virger (‘ rod-carrier,’—-the 
spelling adopted here being per- 
haps the etymological Dean Alford’s 


doing). ‘I don’t know, sir, more 
than he lives in the Walworth 
Road, London, and whoever sub- 
scribes 25/. can have a statue put 
up.’ Not, I suppose, one to himself. 

Surely, statues ought to be dear ? 
They ought to represent somebody 
worth recollecting. Nowadays they 
are springing up, little and big, 
like mushrooms, or rather toad- 
stools. These statues are dear— 
dear at the money. 

Among the latest of Phyffers’s 
performances are Erasmus and 
Dean Alford, side by side. Eras- 
mus’s claim to stand here in cheap 
stone is in kind no better than I 
may myself boast of by and by. He 
made a ramble to the Cathedral 
about 350 years ago, and wrote 
some account of it in his Colloquia 
Familiaria, under the title, ‘Peregri- 
natio Religionis ergo.’ Ogygius, 
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devout believer in holy things, de- 
scribes to his friend Menedemus 
three pilgrimages he has made—one 
to Saint James of Compostella, who 
gives his devotees a scallop-shell, 
‘ because he has plenty of them from 
the neighbouring sea,’ and who of 
late has had fewer visitors ‘by 
reason of this new opinion that is 
spreading abroad in the world;’ 
another pilgrimage to the shrine 
ef Saint Mary at Walsingham, 
where he saw, among other relics, a 
vial of the Blessed Virgin’s milk. 
After this, Ogygius went to Canter- 
bury, ‘ one of the most religious pil- 
grimages in the world.’ ‘ There 
are two monasteries in it,’ he 
says, ‘almost contiguous, and both 
of Benedictines, Saint Augustine’s 
being the elder. But the church 
sacred to the divine Thomas—divo 
Thome—lifts itself to heaven with 
such majesty that even from a dis- 
tance it strikes the gazers with re- 
ligious awe. With its splendour it 
dims the neighbouring lights, and 
throws into obscurity that anciently 
thrice-renowned place of Saint Au- 
gustine. There are two great towers, 
saluting from afar all comers, and 
sounding with a wondrous boom 
of brazen bells through all the 
neighbouring region far and wide.’ 

This passage seems to describe 
the Cathedral before the great 
central tower, that beautiful model 
of the perpendicular style, was 
raised above the roof, or at least 
before it was finished. Professor 
Willis and others date this erec- 
tion 1495; but the original auv- 
thorities cited only say that it 
was raised by Prior Goldstone II. 
and two other ecclesiastics. Gold- 
stone became prior in 1495, but 
this does not prove the tower to 
have been raised in that year, and 
indeed it could scarcely have been 
one year’s work. Now Erasmus 
came to England in 1497, and then 
began his personal acquaintance 
with John Colet ; (see Colet’s letter, 
dated Oxford in Eras. Op. Omn. Lugd. 
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Bat. 1703, Epist. XI) This Colet, 
afterwards famous Dean of St. 
Paul’s and founder of the School, 
was the very Gratianus Pullus, or 
Gratian Dark, who visited Canter- 
bury along with Erasmus; each 
being then—if I am right as to the 
time—abont 30 years of age That 
Gratianus is Colet is beyond ques- 
tion. Witness Erasmus himself, who 
in his Modus Orandi Deum speaks 
again of the relics shown at Canter- 
bury, adding, ‘To John Colet, who 
was with me, these things gave 
much offence; but I thought it best 
to endure them till an opportunity 
should come to amend them quietly.’ 
And elsewhere he says of Colet, 
‘non nisi pullis vestibus utebatur, 
cum illic vulgo sacerdotes et theo- 
logi vestiuntur purpura ’—he wore 
nothing but black or dark robes, 
instead of the usual scarlet. But 
farther on in the Colloquy, War- 
ham is named as archbishop, whose 
rule began not till 1503. Probably 
Erasmus paid several or many visits 
to Canterbury, during that wander- 
ing, poor-scholar life of his, and 
puts no exact description of its ap- 
pearance at any particular date into 
the mouth of Ogygius in this Collo- 
quium, which was not completed be- 
fore 1524 (witness the Virgin Mary’s 
letter quoted therein). But I think 
it likely that he first saw the Ca- 
thedral before the great central 
tower had lifted its beautiful lines 
of stone into the sunshine and rain- 
clouds of Kent. Let us go on with 
the Colloquy, which I translate in 
abbreviated manner. Among many 
similar wants, English literature has 
no good translation of any of the 
works of Erasmus. Old N. Bailey’s 
of the Colloquia is tolerable. A 
translated selection of the Epistole, 
well done, would be valuable as 
well as amusing. 

‘In the south porch’ (proceeds 
Ogygius) ‘stand three armed men 
sculptured in stone, who with their 
impious hands murdered the most 
holy man; their names added, 
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Tusci, Fusci, Berri,’ [possibly 
meaning, it is guessed, Tracy, 
Fitz Urse, Brito.| ‘Why this 
honour to such men ?’ (asks Mene- 
demus.) ‘They have the same kind 
of honour done to them as is done 
to Judas, Pilate, Caiaphas; and 
they are set there as a warning. 
For their crime drove them raging 
mad, and they recovered their 
senses only by the solicited favour 
of most holy Thomas.’ ‘O the 
perpetual clemency of martyrs!’ 
‘When you enter, a certain spacious 
majesty unfolds itself; and to this 
part everyone has free access.’ ‘Is 
there nothing to be seen, then?’ 
‘Only the massiveness of the fabric, 
and some books fastened to the 
pillars, the Gospel of Nicodemus 
among them [a spurious gospel : 
they ought to have known better, 
hintsthesatirist ],andalsoasepulchre 
of [know not whom. Iron gratings 
prevent ingress to the choir, but 
allow of a view of the whole extent 
of it. You mount to this by many 
steps, under which a kind of vault 
admits to the north side, where 
they show a little wooden altar 
sacred to the Blessed Virgin, only 
notable as a monument of antiquity 
condemning the luxury of these 
times. Here the pious man is said 
to have uttered his last farewell to 
the Virgin when death was immi- 
nent. On the altar is the point of 
a sword, wherewith was pierced 
the skull-top of that best prelate. 
We religiously kissed the sacred 
rust of the sword for love of the 
martyr. Thence we went to the 
crypt, which hath its mystagogues. 
And first we were shown the per- 
forated skull of the martyr, covered 
with silver save the top of the cra- 
nium, which is left bare to be kissed. 
At the same time is shown a leaden 
plate (lamina) with the name 
Thome Acrensis insculpt upon it. 
[Corpus understood ? Such plates 
were placed inside coffins. It is 
not settled what Acrensis was meant 
to say; some think ‘of Acre,’ .e., 
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born there, and that his mother was 
a Saracen. One ingenious guesser 
sees in Acrensis the Latin equivalent 
of a Bec, of the beak, or point; 
4 Beckett being diminutive. ] ‘Here 
also hang up in darkness the 
hair-shirts, girdles, breeches, with 
which he used to subdue the flesh ; 
enough to make one shudder ; and 
condemnatory truly of the softness 
and delicate living we now indulge 
in.’ ‘And the monks, too, perhaps.’ 
‘That I neither agree nor disagree 
with; ’tis no affair of mine.’ ‘ You 
say right.’ ‘We now returned to 
the choir, where various reposi- 
tories were opened, and O! what a 
quantity of bones they brought 
forth—skulls, jaws, teeth, hands, 
fingers, whole arms—all of which 
having first adored, we earnestly 
kissed. There would have been no 
end to it, I think, but for the in- 
discreet interruption made by one 
of my companions, an Englishman, 
by name Gratianus Pullus, and a 
man of learning and piety, but not 
so well-affected toward this part of 
religion as I could wish.’ ‘I opine 
he was a Wicliffite.’ ‘I think not; 
but he may have read his books. 
This gentleman, when an arm was 
brought forth with some bloody 
flesh still sticking to it [this seems 
incredible!] shuddered at the no- 
tion of kissing it, and showed his 
disgust in his countenance. Where- 
upon the mystagogue shut up all 
his things. After this we saw the 
altar and its ornaments, the wealth 
of which would beggar Midas and 
Croesus ; and in the sacristy a won- 
derful pomp of silken vestments 
and golden candlesticks. There 
also we saw the foot of divine 
Thomas, plated with silver; and a 
coarse gown of silk, without orna- 
ment, and a handkerchief retaining 
marks of sweat and blood. These 
were shown by special favour, be- 
cause I was somewhat acquainted 
with the most reverend Archbishop 
William Warham, and had from 
him three words of recommenda. 
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tion.’ ‘I have heard he was a man 
of singular humanity.’ ‘He was 
humanity itself: of such learning, 
such sincerity of manner, and piety 
of life, that no gift of a perfect pre- 
late was wanting in him.’ 

‘Behind the high altar we as- 
scended as into another church, 
and here saw the whole face of the 
best of men set in gold with many 
gems. Here Gratian got entirely 
out of the good graces of our at- 
tendant by suggesting that Saint 
Thomas, in his lifetime so kind to 
the poor, would be better pleased 
to see all this wealth applied to 
charitable uses rather than in a vain 
show. The mystagogue frowned, 
pouted out his lips, and looked on 
with the eyes of a Gorgon; and I 
doubt not would have spat upon us 
and turned us out of the church, 
but that he knew we were recom- 
mended by the archbishop. I 
partly pacified him with gentle 
words, saying that Gratian spoke 
not seriously, but had a jesting way 
with him, and I also gave him a 
little money.’ ‘I entirely approve 
your piety. Still it sometimes 
comes into my own mind that it is 
a very wrong thing to expend such 
vast sums in the building, adorn- 
ing, and enriching of churches. I 
would have the sacred vestments 
and vessels of a proper dignity, and 
the structure of the edifice majestic ; 
but to what purpose so many fonts 
and candelabra and golden images? 
Why this immense expense for 
organs, as they are called? Why 
this musical whinnying [musicus 
hinnitus—I fear Erasmus was not 
a lover of music], got up at such 
cost, when meanwhile our brothers 
and sisters, Christ’s living temples, 
are pining with hunger and thirst ?’ 
To this Ogygius in reply agrees 
that moderation in these costli- 
nesses is desirable, but thinks at 
the same time it is better for kings 
and great folks to spend their money 
on churches than in gambling or 
in war, and says he would rather of 











the two see a church luxurious 
than bare and mean. Then he 
goes on to tell how the Prior 
came, and showed them the shrine 
itself of the martyrs. They did 
not see the bones, which is not per- 
mitted, nor could it be done with- 
out a ladder ; but the outer wooden 
case being lifted up by pulleys, 
gave the inner shrine to view. 
‘The basest material in it was gold. 
Every part beamed, glittered, and 
flashed with precious stones, the 
hugest and rarest, some of them 
bigger than a goose-egg. Some of 
the monks stood round in attitudes 
of the deepest veneration; and 
when the cover was lifted, we all 
adored. The Prior touched with a 
white rod the jewels one by one, 
telling its name in French, the 
value, and the donor; the chief ones 
being the gifts of monarchs. 

‘Hence the Prior carried us back 
into a crypt, and showed us by 
candle-light a wonderfully rich altar 
of the Virgin, guarded with iron 
bars; then again to the sacristy, 
where was brought out a box 
covered with black leather, and 
placed on the table; it was opened, 
andall present fell on their knees and 
adored.’ ‘What wasinit?’ ‘Torn 
pieces of linen, many of them bear- 
ing marks of having been used to 
blow the nose with. Others, they 
told us, were used by the pious 
man to wipe the perspiration from 
his face and neck. MHere again 
Gratian got out of favour. The 
Prior, knowing something of him 
as an Englishman of reputation 
and of no little authority, kindly 
offered to bestow upon him one of 
these bits of rag as a most valuable 
gift. But Gratian, far from being 
grateful, took it fastidiously on the 
point of one of his fingers, and 
laid it down, making acontemptuous 
movement of his lips, as though he 
said ‘Phew!’ ‘Iwas both ashamed 
and alarmed by this ; but the Prior, 
who is no stupid man, pretended 
not to notice it, and, after giving 
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us a glass of wine, kindly dismissed 
us; and we went back to London.’ 

This touch about the Prior is 
delicious, and his urbane omission 
to take notice contrasted with 
the anger of the inferior exhibitor 
of relics. The whole account is 
very curious, especially consider- 
ing the point of time to which it 
refers, Erasmus little thought there 
was a boy then in England whose 
breath would by and bye scatter 
these relics to the four winds. Yet 
the world moves slowly. Here, in 
the year 1872, stands this great 
edifice, not on the terms on which 
some rare shell is preserved in a 
museum, but as though it were 
still the habitation of the deepest 
and dearest thoughts of living Eng- 
land. Erasmus’s prior of 300 years 
ago is very like Emerson’s bisho 
(see English Traits)—‘If a bishop 
meets an intelligent gentleman and 
reads fatal interrogatories in his 
eyes, he has no resource but to take 
wine with him.’ Have we got no 
further, after all the satirists and 
reformers? Civility costs nothing, 
it is said—nothing, that is, to him 
that shows it; but it often costs 
the world very dear. 

It is not likely that friend De- 
siderius could possibly have fore- 
seen that his own statue would ever 
decorate a niche of the famous edi- 
fice in right of his having written 
(an odd claim, surely!) the sub- 
sarcastic account of his visit to the 
Cathedral which we have just been 
reading. But in our day some 
one has given 25/., and there stands 
Erasmus (a small copy of the Rot- 
terdam statue) beside King Ethel- 
bert and Dean Alford, carved by 
Phidias of the Walworth Road. 

Is it possible that Patricius Walker 
may one day find an ecclesiastical 
pedestal somewhere? One might 
take this Erasmus statue, if it 
meant anything, to have affinity to 
the Prior’s glass of wine—one other 
example of how civil the Churchis to 
everybody. But in truth it means 
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nothing; men have long since ceased 
to care about these things as ques- 
tions of truth and error, right and 
wrong. The dilettantism of archeo- 
logy, and the more serious affairs 
hinted in the phrase ‘loaves and 
fishes,’ are now the only two living 
interests connected with these old 
monuments. 

The raw statues and scraped 
south porch disheartened me; the 
uniform west towers (one rebuilt) 
are just tolerable, rather pleasing, 
not beautiful, and the whole aspect 
of the Cathedral yard was dis- 
appointing. There was a cold sky 
too, and a chilly wind blowing, and 
I felt lonely and tired, and as if 
I had no business at Canterbury. 
Still there was enticement in the 
Norman transepts and towers of 
Andrew and Anselm, and the strange 
inbending of the wall beyond. Out 
of the city I walked eastwards, 
under great trees, and mounted the 
hill to the little Church of Saint 
Martin, itself very old, and built, 
’tis said, on the site, and partly 
on the walls, of an older church 
which stood here, already bearing 
St. Martin’s name, when Augustine 
and his monks came to convert the 
pagan English; for the Keltic 
British were Christians, but their 
conquerors remained heathen. 

Ethelbert, or (if you like) Atthel- 
berht, King of Kent, Saxon and 
pagan, married the Christian Bertha, 
daughter of Charibert, King of 
Paris, and for her and her at- 
tendant bishop was the little 
Christian chapel set on the slope of 
this hill near the capital of the 
kingdom of Kent, earliest perma- 
nent settlement of the Teutons in 
Britain. Ethelbert, moreover, as 
at this time ‘ Bretwalda,’ exercised 
a supremacy (not exactly definable) 
over the other kings. 

There are three good reasons why 
Augustine came first to Canter- 
bury : Queen Bertha’s Christianity, 
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King Ethelbert’s authority, and 
the nighness of the city to Ruta. 
pis, the usual landing-place of 
visitors to Britain. At Rutu- 
pi, now ‘ Richborough,’ between 
Ramsgate and Sandwich, where the 
great fragments of Roman fortifi- 
cation still look forth from their 
low cliffs—but the sea has receded 
from them, and level green pastures 
now stretch below—at Rutupie 
Augustine and his monks landed, 
and sent a message to the King. 
He ordered them to stay where they 
were for the present, and that 
meanwhile they should be supplied 
with all necessaries. Some days 
after the King came into Thanet, 
and received the missionaries in the 
open air,—where he would be less 
subject to magical arts than in a 
house. After conference he said, 
‘You speak very fairly. I cannot 
forsake my old worship; but yon 
are free to come to Canterbury, and 
teach whom you will.’ ? 

A thousand years later, by the 
bye, there was (rightly or wrongly) 
much less toleration in England for 
new teaching. : 

So the monks from Rome tra- 
velled along the Roman road and 
reached this very hill, whence they 
looked down on the wooden and 
wicker city of the Cantuarii, with 
its earthworks of defence and pa- 
lisades, amid the broad vale among 
trees and thickets. It cannot be 
doubted that they stopt to worship 
at the little shrine of their faith; 
then lifting a tall silver cross they 
formed into a procession, and, with 
choristers chanting a Gregorian 
litany, descended into Canterbury, 
and were well received. 

This little Church of St. Martin 
was handed over to Augustine, and 
some of these very stones and bricks 
(Roman bricks) that I touch may be 
part of the walls within which the 
first English king was baptised into 
Christianity, an event commonly 
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spoken of as one of the most mo- 
mentous in the history of — the 
human race, and perhaps it may be 
allowable so to speak of it. Mighty 
temples (like this of Canterbury), 
establishments, Church and State 
conjunctions and rivalries, persecu- 
tions, wars, reformations and revo- 
lutions, creeds, books and art- 
works, civic and family arrange- 
ments,—all modes wherein human 
life, public and private, can manifest 
itself and send on its influences— 
have they not taken form and 
colour for a thousand years and 
more from that mystic sprinkling ? 
Missionaries have usually been the 
bearers not only of a theological 
creed, but of a superior civilisation 
and culture; and monasteries were 
long the refuges and nurseries of 
learning. These are facts which go far 
to account for their success and in- 
fluence; but also make more difficult 
the question (to which the answer 
has never yet perhaps been fairly 
sought), how much and in what ways 
any creed, as such, has modified hu- 
man life and manners. What, for 
example, were Ethelbert’s life and 
character like, whilst he was a 
pagan, and what afterwards? The 
English in general, from A.D. 500 
to 1000, what were they as hea- 
thens, and what as Christians, say 
in the matters of truth, courage, 
humanity, purity, wise and happy 
life? Certainly the new rules had 
no effect of making men leave off 
fighting; it continued to be the 
main business of their lives; and, 
indeed, promises of success in battle 
and extension of territory were 
among the usual bribes (in addition 
to eternal salvation) employed to 
persuade men of note to be con- 
verted. The monkish chroniclers 
often record instances where these 
promises were fulfilled ; but, after all, 
the pagan Jutes, and Saxons, and 
Angles beat the Christian British. 
The pagan Danes afterwards beat 
the Christian Saxons, who by that 
VOL. VI.—NO, XXXI, NEW SERIES. 
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time had fallen as a people into a 
very weak and confused state. 

In short, ‘ Christianity’ is so vague 
a term, and includes such various 
things, some of them flatly opposed 
to each other, as to be useless in lan- 
guage, and a good deal worse than 
useless, If the word could be entirely 
laid aside, the benefit would be great. 
There are at least four main strands 
in the rope—the religious, the dog- 
matic, the ecclesiastical, the poli- 
tical; each of which might again 
be untwisted into various threads. 

After peeping in through the 
windows of this thrice-famous little 
Church of Saint Martin, I mounted 
the hill behind, through a market- 
garden, and found atop a hawthorn 
in bloom—my first this year. With 
what a delicious soothing flowed 
the well-remembered fragrance over 
my sense! One has nothing to 
quarrel with in these lovely joys of 
nature. ‘I love this hawthorn bush,’ 
I exclaimed aloud, ‘twenty times 
more than Canterbury Cathedral! 
What, after all, does the fuss about 
pillars and arches, Norman, Early 
English, and the rest, really amount 
to?’ and, picking one pearly tuft, 
went over to the windmill, 
and stood awhile under its lee; 
now looking up with awe at one 
great sail after another swashing 
down like a Titan’s sword, now 
looking forth on the prospect of 
green, sloping corn-fields, with here 
and there a grove, and amid a shal- 
low vale the simple city, with its 
one dominant edifice, three-towered, 
in the midst. 

It was Saturday night, and I 
walked about the streets by gas- 
light, presenting them older and 
more picturesque than garish day ; 
but the Cathedral yard was locked 
up, which did vex me. I remem- 
bered York last year, and that great 
pile by moonlight, and how I stood 
on the west steps and climbed with 
mine eyes into the stars by the 
ladder of those vast towers. 
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But the West Gate of Canterbury 
is satisfactory, mighty and massive. 
In the wider street outside are a 
good many old wood-fronted houses ; 
one of which was formerly an inn, 
where pilgrims arriving ‘after the 
gates were closed used to put up for 
the night. Ienjoyed the little old- 
fashioned shops, with their low 
ceilings and miscellaneous jumble of 
articles, and often paused at a win- 
dow or door to watch the friendly 
greetings and gossipings of vendor 
and customer, so characteristic of a 
country town not too large for every- 
body to know nearly everybody 
else. Countryfolk, their market- 
ings finished, got deliberately into 
their carts and drove away. I saw 
no tipsy person, or night prowler, 
or any sign of disorder, all along the 
main thoroughf: are, from the tall 
dark foliage of Saint George’s Place 
to where the street of St. Dunstan 
melted into the darkness and solitude 
of a country road,with a white horse 
grazing on its hedge-side grass. The 
last house at this end of the city 
stood alone, ancient and decayed, at 
its gable a dead tree seen weirdlike 
against the broken night sky. It 
looked like a house with a history ; : 
at least, like every old house, it has 
the scene of many histories under 
its uneven roof, and behind its lead- 
latticed windows; not of people 
and events who are ‘historic’ in 
the usual sense (for this is but a 
small house, and never was a rich 
one), but of simple human beings, 
of infancy and maturity, old age 
and death. Many a child of the 
house must have played round that 
old tree when it, too, was green 
and gay, and gone to sleep under 
those battered tiles in a garret more 
full of wonders than all the palaec’s 
and temples of the outside world. 
Could one but have the record—the 
real inner record—of the life of one 
of these unknown and for ever for- 
gotten children, I would not give it 
for the best extant history of Saint 
Thomas a Becket and of S: 
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Angustine to boot—two personages 
for whom, taking the reports of 
their admirers, I cannot feel much 
regard. 

Wending northwards, I came 
into the neighbourhood of the bar- 
racks, and then first on some token of 
nocturnalrevelry. From the ‘ Duke’s 
Arms’ and the * British Grenadier’ 
issued sounds of rude chorusing, 
in one case with some attempt 
at ‘singing asecond.’ What a good 
little thing, I thought for the thon- 
sandth time, if part-singing were 
universally taught in schools, so that 
whenever two or more singers met, 
they might have a re pertory of 
kindly song-music at their com- 
mand, Elsewhere in the same street 
was the notice, ‘A Free and Easy 
every night. Miss Adelina Villiers, 
lady dancer; Mr. Brown, pianist ; 
singing.’ In the dim road a few be- 
lated soldiers were making for their 
quarters ; and presently the patrol 
came round the corner and marched 
past with a slow swing. At the 
barrack gate paced the sentry with 
his gun; while inside lay quietly 
each on his own pallet hundreds of 
strong men, of coarse unruly na- 
tures many of them, ready to ‘start 
up, one and all, at the bugle’s 
sound to-morrow morning, and ‘fall 
in,’ each to his allotted place. The 
most wonderful of machines is an 
army, composed of that complicated 
and variable material, human nature; 
yet acting at its best with a power- 
ful concert and regularity as of the 
heavenly spheres themselves. Might 
not men be trained to act with 
equal order and combination to 
peaceful ends? Undoubtedly. Let 
us manage that little business of 
part-singing to begin with; and go 
on to the organisation of labour. 

Next day was Sunday, and 
I went to morning service in the 
Cathedral,heard the living river of 
choral harmony, the Athanasian 
Creed, and a sermon, or rather the 
noise of it, like the cawing of a 
rook, fér the words slipt through my 
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mind unheeded. In the quarto 
Prayer Book on the ledge before me 
was a book-plate of old device, 
showing enclosed in scrollwork a 
cross with X at the centre, and 
written underneath, ‘ChristChurch, 
Canterbury.’ On one side of the 
cross in this book some profane 
pencil had drawn (most likely at 
sermon time) a grotesque face or 
mask, The nave and choir looked 
almost as new and fresh as though 
Pugin had built them yesterday ; 
and one half expected to see here 
and there a warning of ‘ Wet paint.’ 
It was only by turning to certain 
corners and details that the eyes 
assured themselves they were gaz- 
ing on a thrice venerable building. 
Seen from where I sat, the uni- 
formity of the newly cleaned pillars 
and groinings of the nave, and the 
uniformity of the panellings of the 
choir, along with the execrable mo- 
dern stained glass, made the general 
effect disappointing. There was a 
kind of dismal tidiness and smart- 
ness; no grand gloom anywhere. 
Even the oblique glimpses of the 
transepts (usually effective in cathe- 
drals) were uncomfortable, showing 


as it were a jumbled museum of 


various kinds of arches. I learned 
next day that most of the modern 
glass is the doing of a private gen- 
tleman of Canterbury, solicitor by 
profession, who having, firstly, a 
turn (such as it is) for desi signing 
painted windows, secondly, money 
to spare, thirdly, ambition to dis- 
tinguish himself, and, fourthly, 
interest with the Cathedral autho- 
rities, has filled, not one or two, 
but perhaps a dozen or more of the 
great windows with his handiwork. 
Let me offer my contribution to his 
fawe by copying the inscription, 
‘George Austin, dedicavit, and add 
the remark of a virger on the sub- 
ject: ‘ Well, sir, there they are, and 
we can’t take ’em away, you see; 
and the boys won’t break ’em.’ 

I wished to ascend the great 
tower, but was told it was inacces- 
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sible to visitors, the stairs being 
out of repair. Most part of the 
crypt, also, is in a very disorderly 
condition, 

Leaving closer examination for the 
morrow (which I duly accom- 
plished: but vide Professor Willis, 
Dean Stanley, and many others), 
I went forth for a country walk, 
and was lucky in my course. 
Mounting by St. Thomas’s Hill, a 
slope of the gentle ridge that shuts 
in Canterbury vale on the west, 
I took a field-path to the left. 
Zephyrus came over the flowery 
meads, and every breath carried 
conscious health and sweetness into 
the blood. 

The path led me to the edge of 
a steep little dell, into which it 
sloped. On the right hand was a 
thick grove not yet in full leaf; on 
the left stood, some fields off, a 
little church; in the hollow, among 


orchards, peeped the vrown roofs 
of an old hamlet, and thither I 
gladly descended ; nor was my plea- 


sure lessened to find that this 
hamlet was Harbledown, formerly 
Herbaldown, the very place (at 
least I doubt it not) which Chau- 
cer calls ‘ Bob-up-and-down, under 
the Blea’ (now the Blean, still a 
wild tract of half-forest land), and 
where Erasmus was stopped to kiss 
Saint Thomas’s old shoe. 

‘Having set forth for London,’ 
says Ogygius, ‘we came, not far 
from Canterbury, to a place where 
the road descended, steep and nar- 
row, into a_ hollow, hemmed in 
with banks on either side, so that 
there is no escape ; you cannot take 
any other way. Here on the left 
hand is a little almshouse of old 
men. When they spy a horseman 
coming, one of them runs out, 
sprinkles the traveller with holy 
water, and then offers him the 
upper part of a shoe bound round 
with brass, in which is set a bit of 
glass by way ofa gem. After kiss- 
ing this, you give a small piece of 
money.’ ‘Well,’ says Menedemus, 
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‘I’d rather meet a set of old alms- 
men in such a place than a gang of 
sturdy robbers.’ ‘ Gratian,’ con- 
tinues Ogygius, ‘rode on my left, 
next to the little almshouse. He 
bore the sprinkling pretty well, 
but when the shoe was held out, he 
asked what was that? “ Saint 
Thomas’s shoe,” says the man. 
Upon which Gratian got ¢ angry, and 
turning to me exclaimed, ** What 
do these animals [pecudes| want ? 
would they have us kiss all good 
people’s shoes? They might as 
well ask us to kiss their spittle, 
and so forth!” I pitied the old 
man, who was looking doleful at 
this, and consoled him with a little 
money.’ Menedemus. ‘In my opinion 
Gratian was not wholly unreason- 
able in being wroth. If such shoes 
or slippers be preserved, as proofs 
of the wearer’s frugality, I don’t 
object ; but it seems to me a piece 
of impudence to thrust these things 


upon everybody to be kissed. If 


anyone liked of his own free will 
to kiss them out of a vehement 
impulse of piety, I should hold 
that pardonable enough.’ Ogygius. 
‘°’T were better these practices were 
given up, I confess; but from 
things which cannot suddenly be 
amended, it is my habit to extract 
what good I can find, if any good 
there .—a sentence very 
characteristic of friend Erasmus. 

And here is the very place— 
the hollow of two hills and the 
narrow way between steep banks 
where Erasmus and Colet rode by ; 
and here is the almshouse or 
pital of Saint Nicholas, the 
same ee ‘itable institution 
harboured the old man who ran 
forth with his holy shoe, for the 
Reformation spared little Herbal- 
down Hospital. Ili is rebuilt as to 
its walls, and now stands in the 
form of a group of trim little red 
dwellings wherein nine old brethren 
and seven old sisters abide. 

In the first letter to John Colet 
in the collection (Epis. xli.), dated 
Oxford, 1498, Krasmus gives an in- 
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teresting sketch of hisown character, 
which has probably full as great 
a share of truth as is usual in 
such confessions. From this letter, 
along with Colet’s previons one 
(Epis. xi.) already alluded to, I 
infer, contrary to the statements 
of biographers, that they had no 
personal intercourse until this visit 
of Erasmus to England. After 
much compliment and deprecation 
of Colet’s too high estimation of 
him, Erasmus says, ‘ I will describe 
myself to you, and better than any 
other can, since no other knows me 
so well. You shall find in me a 
man of little fortune, nay, none at 
all; averse from ambition; most 
ready to affection; but slightly 
skilled, it is true, in literature, 
yet a most flagrant admirer of it ; 
who religiously venerates another's 
goodness, though he has none of 
his own; who easily yields to all in 
matters of doctrine, to none in 
matters of faith ; simple, open, free ; 
well-nigh ignorant of simulation 
and dissimulation ; pusillanimous, 
yet honest; sparing of speech ; and 
in fine one from whom you must 
expect nothing but his soul [ani- 
mum}. 
« Climbing the steep bank on the 
south side of the hollow way at 
Harbledown, I came to an old 
weedy churchyard with a little 
very old church with square tower 
and Norman door. The low side 
wall is erumbling, the old high- 
pitched roof seems almost ready to 
fallin. Asusual, everything has been 
let go to the verge of destruction 
for want of a stone here, a tile 
there, till at the last moment shall 
step in the restorers with their sub- 
scription list and architect to 
make a grand job of it. Some such 
thing, I gathered, is about to hap- 
pen to this little gray church. 
Mounting the hill westward, and 
catching sight, as the pilgrims used 
to do at this point, of the great 
cathedral, in the same moment a 
rich gurgle of song broke from a 
thicket close at hand—a nightin- 
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gale! My first this year, and the 
song lifted me again to poetry and 
Chaucer. 

—Every true gentle hearte free, 


That with him [Love] is, or thinketh for 
to be, 


Against May now shall have some stirring, 
Or to joye, or else to some mourning: 
In no season so much as thinketh me. 


For when they may hear the birds sing, 

And see the flowers and the leaves spring, 

That bringeth into heart’s remembrance 

A manner ease, medled [mingled] with 
grievance, 

And lustie thoughts full of great longing. 


Az _—_ I lay awake (says Chaucer) 
the other night, I thought of the 
saying, that it was of good omen for 
lovers to hear the nightingale sing 
before the cuckoo; and anon lL 
thought, as it was day, I would 
go somewhere to try if I might 
hear a nightingale ; for I had heard 
none that year, aud it was the third 
night of May. So as I espied the 
daylight, 1 would no longer stay in 
bed, but boldly went forth alone to 
a wood that was fast by, and held 
the way down bya brook-side, till 
I came to a land of white and green, 
the fairest lever saw. The ground 
was green, and powdered with 
daisies ; the flowers and the grass 
of the same height,—all green and 
white, and nothing else to be seen. 
There I sat down among the fair 
flowers, and saw the birds trip out 
of their bowers, where they had 
rested all night; and they were so 
joyous of the daylight, they began 
at once to do honour to May, sing- 
ing with many voices, and in various 
songs. ‘They pruned them, and 


danced, and leaped on the spray, 
and were all two and two in pairs 
as they had chosen each other on 


Saint Valentine’s Day. And the 
river whereby I sat made sucha 
noise as it ran, accordant with the 
birds’ harmony, methought it was 
the best melody that might be heard 
of any man.’ 

For very delight he fell into a 
half-slumber, not all asleep, not fully 
waking, and in this he heard a 
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cuckoo sing, which vexed him, and 
made him say to the bird, ‘ Sorrow 
on thee! full little joy have I of thy 
ery!’ 

And as I with the cuckoo thus ’gan chide, 
I heard in the next bush beside, 

A nightingale so lustely sing, 

That her clear voice she made ring 
Through all the greene wood wide. 


Then followed a dispute between 
the birds, the nightingale praising 
love, and the cuckoo disparaging 
the same, till at last the former 
cried out bitterly, ‘Alas! my heart 
will break, to hear this lewd bird 
speak thus of love, and his worship- 
ful service.’ Then (says Chaucer), 
methought I started up and ran 
to the brook, and got a stone 
and flung it heartily at the cuckoo, 
who for dread flew away; and 
glad was I when he was gone. For 
this service the nightingale thanked 
the Poet, saying, 

One ayow to love make I now, 

That all this May I will thy singer be; 


and promising that next May he 
should hear her song first, and 
meanwhile must believe no whit of 
the cuckoo’s slanders against love. 
Nothing (replies Chaucer) shall 
bring me to that;—and yet love 
hath done me much woe. 


‘Yea? Use,’ quoth she, ‘ this medicine, 

Every day this May or thou dine,— 

Go look upon the fresh daisie, 

And though thou be for wo at point to die 

That shall full greatly lessen thee of thy 
pine. 

And look alway that thou be good and true, 

And I will sing one of my songes new, 

For love of thee, as loud as I may cry.’ 

And then she began this song full high, 

‘I shrew all them that be of love untrue!’ 


and then she flew away. 

Chaucer’s hearty and untiring de- 
light in grass and daisies and birds’ 
songs, and his sincere belief, which 
he preserved into old age, in the 
curative balm for anxious thoughts 
which is given to men in these 
simple joys, is one of those things 
for which we dearly love the old 
poet. His very heart and soul are 
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soothed by a pleasant grove, with 
its 
Branches broad, laden with leaves new, 
That springen out against the sunny sheen, 
Some very red, and some a glad light 
green— 


the rich fields ‘covered with corn 
and the fragrance of 


and grass,’ 
flowers. 


—Sudderly I felt so sweet an air 

Of the eglatere, that certainly 

There is no heart, I deem, in such despair, 

Nor with thoughts froward and contraire 

So overlaid, but it should soon have bote 
[relief], 

If it had once felt this savour sote [sweet]. 


And so did these vernal sights and 
sounds and odours soothe me that 
day as they soothed old Geoffrey 
five centuries ago. 

By this time I had come back 
into the city, and here my thoughts 
took another turn. Close to the 
railway station is a grass-field, and 
in a corner of it two or three 
children were gathering handfuls of 
buttercups. ‘Is this the field 
where the people were burnt?’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ says a little maid of 
four years, dropping a curtsey. 
‘And where did they burn them ?’ 
‘Down there, please, sir,’ pointing 
to a grassy, weedy hollow. This, 
then, is the Martyrs’ Field. 

In the year 1556, on March 2, 
Cranmer was burnt alive at Oxford, 
in front of Balliol College; and 
the same day Queen Mary made 
Cardinal Pole Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in his room. Under his 
primacy about 200 Protestants, 
men and women, were burnt alive ; 
eighteen of them in this hollow, 
within sight of the great Christ 
Church and the monastery of the 
first English saint; such being the 
practical result of a thousand years 
of ‘ Christianity.’ Noshrine covers 
the ashes of these ‘ martyrs ;’ only 
the spires of grass spring above 
them ; only the indiscriminate rain 
falls upon the scene of their tor- 
ture. Yet, if voluntary acceptance 
for conscience sake of the worst 
extremities of suffering constitute 
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martyrdom, some of these poor 
men and women—long since at 
peace—are better entitled to it than 
Thomas a Becket, slain ina wrangle 
with fierce knights of his own creed, 
on motives political and personal ; 

or Alphage (whose church is here, 
close to the Palace), carried off a 
prisoner by the heathen Danes 
when they sacked Canterbury in 
1011, and after seven months’ capti- 
vity, slain by the stroke of an axe, 
Alas! how men torment each other 
and themselves. Is human life in 
its own nature too long and too 
happy ? 

The sun shone out gaily, and the 
children went on gathering king- 
cups; anda white butterfly came 
wandering into the Dell of Agony, 
and poised for a moment on a tall 
stem of grass. 


Another walk, that kindly after- 
noon, led me to the ‘Dane John,’ 
where were many folk in Sunday 
clothes enjoying, according to their 
several measure, the grass and 
trees, and the prospect from the 
battlements. Then I found the Old 
Castle, a shapeless mass of pebbled 
wall. To one corner telegraph 
wires are fastened, and the fortress 
is now a gas factory. Behind it 
lurks the little old church of St. 
Mildred with a quiet avenue of 
lindens. Thence by bye-streets, 
such as set one meditating on 
life in a country town, both to- 
day and in its past generations, 
for everywhere is the suggestion 
of peaceful continuity, I slipt into 
a field-path, among young corn and 
hop-poles, and socame round by Long 
Port toa quaint little space named 
‘Lady Wotton’s Green,’ and facing 
upon it the great old gate, older 
than Chaucer’s time, of Saint 
Augustine’s Monastery. Looking 
from the shade of a_ linden 
on the mullioned window of 
the room above the gateway, I 
thought of it now as the marriage- 
chamber of a happy bridegroom and 
bride, he five and twenty, she not 
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sixteen; he an Englishman, tall, 
slender, handsome, dignified, full of 
chivalrous courtesy and grave ten- 
derness ; she French, girlish, viva- 
cious, spirituelle, with “clear brown 
complexion and soft black eyes, a 
sparkling brunette, now timid in a 
foreign land and new condition ; he 
a king, just come into his ancient 
heritage, she the daughter of many 
kings. How gay was the old gate- 
way with flags and flowers as the 
young royal pair drove through, 
coming from Dover to sup and sleep 
here. 

Princess Henrietta Maria, daugh- 
ter of King Henry the Fourth of 
France, married by proxy in Notre 
Dame, May 21, 1625, to King 
Charles of Engl: nd, was detained a 
month by w eather and else, during 
which time the King waited much 
at Dover for his bride, 
at Canterbury when she landed, 
on Sunday evening, about eight 
o'clock, June 23(N.S.). Next morn- 
ing about ten came the King to 
Dover Castle, when his _ sweet- 
heart was at breakfast. Hearing 
of his arrival, she hurried down, 
and would have knelt, but ‘he 
wrapped her in his arms with many 
kisses.’ The trembling little bride 
began aset speech : ‘ 


but he was 


Sire, jesuisvenue 
dans ce pays,’ &c., but broke down in 
a burst of weeping. The courteous 
tenderness of her bridegroom soon 
reassured her; and when, finding 
her taller than he had expected, he 
glanced towards her feet, she showed 
her shoes with a smile, saying, ‘ Sir, 
I stand upon my own feet; I have no 
helps by art;’ and they drove off 
together to ( ‘anterbury. ‘The same 


night, having supped at Canter- 
bury, her Majesty went to bed, 


and some time after his Majesty 
followed her; but having entered 
her bedchamber, he bolted all the 
doors with his own hand. . . The 
next morning he lay till seven 
o'clock, and was very pleasant with 
the lords that he had beguiled 


§ Contemporary letters, given i 
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them, and hath ever since been 
very jocund. 3 The lords in waiting 
had planned, doubtless, not to 
exempt even Majesty from some of 
the old-fashioned epithalamic cere- 
monies. 

Next sera at breakfast the 
young couple (‘ Mary’ is the name 
he calls her by), lookirg out through 
that large window, see before them 
in the June morning sky this same 
great tower, with its attendant pin- 
nacles. The little Queen is unfor- 
tunately a ‘Papist,’ which may 
make some trouble by and bye, 
when the priests and politicians 
get to work, but hardly in present 
circumstances. They say some- 
thing, it is likely, of the past his- 
tory of the city and the kingdom. 
Over the future history of England 
hangs for them a thick, impenetra- 
ble veil. 

From Canterbury the happy 
young pair travelled to Rochester, 
the next day to Gravesend, and in 
the State barge they entered the 
capital, the river banks, in spite of 
a heavy shower of rain, lined with 
loyal and applausive multitudes, 
and landed at Whitehall. Happy, 
thrice happy, young King and 
Queen! 

Thence I passed to North Gate 
Street, and the Hospital of Saint 
John (founded under Lanfranc, 
1070-1089), ‘ twin-hospital of Her- 
baldown.’ Through an old arched 
gateway, mostly of wood, I passed 
into a quiet quadrangle (rebuilt) 
with tall trees behind and a space of 
little garden lots where the inmates 
cultivate their patches of peas and 
lettuce, mixed with many gay flowers 
and fragrant potherbs. Below this 
a meadow gently slopes to the wind- 
ing Stour. Coming back to the 
street I walked northwards to the 


barracks, and there a side way 
led me to the river’s brink be- 
side a great mill, and a path 


that followed the 


watery wind- 
ings by 


many a great old pol- 
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lard-willow. Swallows skim the 
slow-flowing stream; on the other 
bank were little orchards and 
sleepy red houses, and for land- 
mark rose ever the long roof 
and tall towers of the cathedral. 
This predominance in visible form 
of _a supernatural idea gives 
(even yet) the suggestion of a 
reverent unity pervading the life 
and thought of those who dwell 
within the compass of its imme- 
diate presence. Nor is there much 
in Canterbury to disturb this 
impression. Barrack and _rail- 
way have intruded themselves, 
but the old city is not swallowed 
up in the results of modern ‘in- 
dustry and prosperity.’ I returned 
by the Abbot's Mill, with its dam 
and rushing weir, fronted by a 
grass-field in which stand four 
mighty trees of the poplar kind, 
mountains of shivering leaves. 
Higher up, tanneries pollute the 
stream, and the cows’ hoofs, for 
glue, hang up in ugly rows. In 
benighted pagan times a river was 
held sacred. Still, recollecting 
what the Medlock is like where it 
crawls with its inky load of foulness 
by Manchester Cathedral, one may 
be almost thankfal for the Stour’s 
condition. 

I had walked a good many hours, 
but the calm star-light night drew 
me forth again, and approaching 
the dim bulk of the West Gate, I 
heard a nightingale singing on the 
left. 


There might you hear her kindle her 
soft voice. 


Finding a path to the river, where 
it flowed down through the fields 
and into a shrubbery just before 
entering the city, I stood close to 
the unseen singer, sometimes whist- 
ling to him, and answered, I chose 
to think, with a louder and more 
triumphant strain. 

‘She,’ our old poets always said, 
following the Greeks and Latins, and 
it was natural to make feminine this 
airy charm of sound ; but we cannot 
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now afford to disregard so broad a 
natural truth as that the male birds 
of every kind are always the chief 
and often the only singers. <A 
poetic statement and a scientific 
statement are essentially different ; 
yet they must both be statements 
of truth; and as scientific truths 
pass more and more into general 
apprehension, these, in place of old 
mistakes, will form the natural and 
proper vehicles and illustrations of 
poetry. 

At midnight, through my open 
bedroom window, came the distant 
song of the tireless bird, and I 
thought again of Chaucer. With 
eagerness and faith ean I listen to 
bird or poet ; not to bishop, or dean, 
dead or living. As to those old 
saints, their unscrupulous piety 
seems to have been capable of 
any lie—one might almost say of 
any crime; and, with all their 
good intentions and _ self-denying 
labours, they left a terrible legacy to 
mankind, of which we also (Prince 
Bismark included) are heirs. 

But all this is growing dreadfally 
wearisome, at our time of day. 
Better look at antique edifices and 
establishments with the mere eyes 
of an archeologist or an American 
tourist. The Americans enjoy 
English cathedrals so much that 
I believe they would keep them 
up by subscription if necessary. If 
they were in the market, Mr. Bar- 
num would very likely buy Canter- 
bury and York, to number the 
stones and set them upin Central 
Park and Boston Common, and 
perhaps make a handsome bid for 
the respective archbishops, deans, 
vicars-choral, and virgers. 

I had better go to bed. 

_ Sing on, dear bird, God’s cho- 
rister, 

and do thy might 
The whole service to sing ‘longing to May. 


Ah, Chaucer, where now art thon, 
this new May night? If one could 
learn that, *twere worth a pilgrim- 
age. Good night. 7 





